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PREFACE. 



The following poem was written, for the most part, 
amidst the scenes which it attempts to describe. It 
was begun in Albania; uid the parts relative to Spain 
and Portugal were composed from the author's ob- 
servations in those countries. Thus much it may be 
necessary to state for the correctness of the descrip* 
tions. The scenes attempted to be sketched are in 
Spain, Portugal, Epirus, Acamania, and Greece. 
There for the present the poem stops : its reception 
will determine whether the author may venture to 
conduct his readers to the capital of the East, through 
Ionia and Phrygia : these two cantos are merely ex- 
perimental. 

A fictitious character is introduced for the sake of 
giving some connexion to the piece; which, however, 
makes no pretension to regularity. It has been sug- 
gested to me by Mends, on whose opinions I set a 
high value, that in this fictitious character, ** Childe 
Harold," I may incur the suspicion of having intended 
some real personage : this I beg leave, once for all, to 
disclaim — Harold is the child of imagination, for the 
purpose I have stated. In some very trivial particu- 
lars, and those merely local, there might be grounds 
for such a notion; but in the main points, I should 
hope, none whatever. 

It is almost superfluous to mentioiL XWX >(!d& v^ 



4 PREFACE. 

pellation << Childe,** as " Cbilde Waters,** « CMde 
Childers,** &c. is used as more consonant with the 
old structure of versification which I have adopted. 
The " Good Night,** in the beginning of the first canto, 
was suggested by ** Lord Maxwell's Good Night,** in 
the Border Minstrelsy, edited by Mr. Scott 

With the different poems which have been piib> 
Hshed on Spanish subjects, there may be found some 
slight coincidence in the first part, which treats of the 
Peninsula, but it can only be casual; as, with the ex- 
eeption of a few conduding stanzas, the whole of this 
poem was written in the Levant. 

The stanxa of Spenser, according to one of our 
most successful poets, admits of every variety. Dr. 
fieattie makes the following observation : « Not long 
■go I began a poem in the st^de and stanza of Spenser, 
in which 'I propose to give full scope to my inclination, 
and be either droll or pathetic, descriptive or senti- 
mental, tender or satirical, as the humour strikes me; 
for, if I mistake not, the measure which I have 
adopted admits equally of all these kinds of conw 
potition *.***-Strengthened in my o^Mnion by sudi 
authority, and by the example of some in the highest 
order of Italian poets, I shall make no apology for 
attempts at similar variations in the following com- 
position; satisfied that, if they are unsuccessfol, their 
fiulure most be in the execution, rather than in the 
design sanctioned by the practice of Ariosto, Thom- 
son, and Beattie. 

• Beattie^i Letten. 



ADDITION TO THE PREFACE. 

I HAVE now waited till almost all our periodical 
journals have distributed their usual portion of cri- 
ticism. To the justice of the generality of their cri- 
ticisms I have nothing to object; it would ill become 
me to quarrel with their very slight degree of censure, 
when, perhaps, if they had been less kind they had 
been more candid. Ketuming, therefore, to all and 
each my best thanks for their liberality, on one point 
alone shall I venture an observation. Amongst the 
many objections justly urged to the very indifferent 
character of the " vagrant Childe," (whom, notwith- 
standing many hints to the contrary, I still maintain 
to be a fictitious personage), it has been stated, that, 
besides the anachronism, he is very unknightly, as the 
times of the Knights were times of love, honoiu", and 
so forth. Now it so happens that the good old times, 
when ** I'amour du bon vieux tems, Tamour antique" 
flourished, were the most profligate of all possible 
centuries. Those who have any doubts on this sub- 
ject may consult St. Palaye, passim, and more par- 
ticularly vol. ii. page 69. The vows of chivalry were 
no better kept than any other vows whatsoever; and 
the songs of the Troubadours were not more decent, 
and certainly were much less refined, than those of 
Ovid. The " Cours d'amour, parlemens d'amour ou 
de courtesie et de gentilesse" bad m\xcJtt.Tfta\^ q'IVss^ 
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than of courtesy or gentleness. See Holland on the 
same subject with St Palaye. Whatever other ob- 
jection may be urged to that most unamiable per- 
sonage Childe Harold, he was so far perfectly knightly 
in his attributes — " No waiter, but a knight templar*." 
By the by, I fear that Sir Tristram and Sir Lancelot 
were no better than they should be, although very 
poetical personages and true knights <<sans peur,** 
though not " sans reproche.* If the story of the in- 
stitution of the '* Garter*' be not a feble, the knights 
of that order have for several centuries borne the 
badge of a Countess of Salisbury, of indifferent me- 
mory. So much for chivalry. Burke need not have 
regretted that its days are over, though Maria An- 
toinette was quite as chaste as most of those in whose 
honours lances were shivered, and knights unhorsed. 

Before the days of Bayard, and down to those of 
Sir Joseph Banks (the most chaste and celebrated of 
ancient and modem times), few exceptions will be 
found to this statement, and I fear a little investi- 
gation will teach us not to regret these monstrous 
mummeries of the middle ages. 

I now leave *' Childe Harold** to live his day, such 
as he is; it had been more agreeable, and certainly 
more easy, to have drawn an amiable character. It 
had been easy to varnish over his faults, to make him 
do more and express less, but he never was intended 
as an example, further than to show that early per- 
venuj^l mind and morals leads to satiety of past 

^^ ^B- * "^^ Rovers. Ant^aoobin. 
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pleasures and disappointment in new ones, and that 
even the beauties of nature, and the stimulus of travel 
(except ambition, the most powerful of all excite- 
ments) are lost on a soul so constituted, or rather mis- 
directed. Had I proceeded with the poem, this cha- 
racter would have deepened as he drew to the dose; 
for the outline which I once meant to fill up for him 
was, with some exceptions, the sketch of a modem 
Timon, perhaps a poetical Zeluco. 



TO lANTHE. 



Not in those climes where I have late been straying, 
Though Beauty longhatfa tfaerebeen matchless deem'd; 
Not in those yisions to the heart displaying 
Forms which it sighs but to have only dream'd^ 
Hath aught like thee in truth or fancy seem'd: 
Nor^ having seen thee, shall I vainly seek 
To paint those charms which varied as they beam'd— 
To such as see thee not my words were weak; 
To those who gaze on thee what language could they 
speak? 

Ah! may'st thou ever be what now thou art, 
Nor unbeseem the promise of thy ^ring. 
As fair in form, as warm yet pure in heart, 
Love's image upon earth without his wing^ 
And guileless beyond Hope's imagining! 
And surely she who now so fondly rears 
Thy youth; in thee, thus hourly brightening, 
Bdtolds the rainbow of her future yeax^) 
Before whose heavenly hues aW. eoitONV ^Cks«^<^fi«x%. 
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Young Peri of the West!— 'tis well for me 
My years already doubly number thine; 
My loveless eye unmoved may gaze on thee> 
And safely view thy ripening beauties shine; 
Happy^ I ne'er shall see them in decline; 
Happier, that while all younger hearts shall bleed, 
Mine shall escape the doom thine eyes assign 
To those whose admiration shall succeed, 
But mix'd with pangs to Love's even loveliest hours 
decreed 

Oh! let that eye, which, wild as the Gazelle's, 
Now brightly bold or beautifully shy. 
Wins as it wanders, dazzles where it dwells. 
Glance o'er this page, nor to my verse deny 
That smile for which my breast might vainly sigh, 
Could I to thee be ever more than friend: 
This much, dear maid, accord; nor question why 
To one so young my strain I would commence 
But bid me with my wreath one matchless lily blend. 

Such is thy name with this my verse entwined; 
And long as kinder eyes a look shall cast 
On Harold's page, lantfae's here enshrined 
Shall thus be first beheld, forgotten last: 
My days once number'd, should this homage past 
Attract thy fairy fingers near the lyre 
Of him who hail'd thee, loveliest as thou wast, 
Such is the most my memory may desire; 
Thqyijyi^^ t&an Hope can daim^ ooidd Friendship 

re? 




CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 

CANTO I. 



I. 

Oh^ thou! in Hellas deem'd of heavenly births 
Muse! form'd or fabled at the minstrel's will! 
Since shamed full oft by later lyres on earthy 
Mine dares not call thee from thy sacred hill; 
Yet there I 've wander'd by thy vaunted rill; 
Yes! sigh'd o'er Delphi's long deserted shrine^ (i) 
Wbere, save that feeble fountain^ all is still; 
Nor mote my shell awake the weary Nine 
To grace so plain a tale—this lowly lay of mine. 

n. 
Whilome in Albion's isle there dwelt a youth. 
Who ne in virtue's ways did take delight; 
But spent his days in riot most uncouth^ 
And vex'd with mirth the drowsy ear of Night 
Ah^ me! in sooth he was a shameless wight^ 
Sore given to revel and ungodly glee; 
Few earthly things found favour in^his^sight 
Save concubines and carnal oompanie, 
And flminting wassailers of bigh. axid\Q^ ^fii^gt^eA* 
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UI. 

Childe Harold was he hight:— but whence his name 
And lineage long, it suits me not to say; 
Suffice it^ that perchance they were of fame, 
And had been glorious in another day: 
But one sad losel soils a name for aye. 
However mighty in the olden time; 
Nor all that heralds rake from coffin'd day, 
Nor florid prose, nor honied Ues of rhyme. 
Can blazon evil deeds^ or consecrate a crime. 

IV. 

Childe Harold bask'd him in the noontide sun. 
Disporting there like any other fly; 
Nor deem'd before his little day was done 
One blast might chill him into misery. 
But long ere scarce a third of his pass'd by. 
Worse than adversity the Childe befell; 
He felt the fulness of satiety : 
Then loathed he in his native land to dwell, 
Whidi seem'd to him more lone than Eremite's sad cell. 

V- 

Fdr he throu^ Sin s long labyrinth had run^ 
Nor made atonement when he did amiss^ 
Had sigh'd to many though he loved but one. 
And that loved one, alas ! could ne'er be his. 
Ah^ happy she! to 'scape from him whose kiss 
Had been pollution unto aught so chaste; 
Who soon had left her charms for vulgar bliss. 
And spoil'd her goodly lands to gild his waste, 
Nor cahn domestic peace had ever deign'd to taste. 



I 



1 
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VI. 

And now Childe Harold was sore sidk at hearty 
And from his fellow bacchanals would flee; 
'Tis said^ at times the sullen tear would start. 
But Pride congeal'd the drop within his ee: 
Apart he stalk'd in joyless reverie. 
And from his native land resolved to go. 
And visit scorching ctimes beyond the sea; 
With pleasure drugg'd he almost long'd for woe. 
And e'en for change of scene would seek the shades below. 

vn. 
The Childe departed from his father's hall: 
It was a vast and ven^able pile; 
So old, it seemed only not to fall. 
Yet strength was pilkr'd in each massy aisle. 
Monastic dome! condemn'd to uses vile! 
Where Superstition once had made her den 
Now Paphian girls were known to sing and smile; * 
And monks might deem their time was come agen, 
K ancient tales say true, nor wrong these holy men. 

vni. 
Yet oft-times in his maddest mirthful mood 
Strange pangs would flash along Childe Harold's brow. 
As if the memory of some deadly feud 
Or disappointed passion lurk'd bdow : 
But this none knew, nor haply cared to know; 
For his was not that open, ardess soul 
That feels relief by bidding sorrow flow. 
Nor sou^t he friend to oounsd or condole, 
WluKte'er this grief mote be, i?bidi\!u& caQ^^\^<^\. ^soSot^ 
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IX. 

And none did love him~though to hall and bower 
He gatfaer'd revellers from far and near^ 
He knew them flatt'rers of the festal hour; 
The heartless parasites of present cheer. 
Yea! none did love him— not his lemans dear^ 
But pomp and power alone are woman's care. 
And where these are light Eros finds a feere; 
Maidens, like moths, are ever caught by glare, 
And Mammon winshis way where Seraphs might despair. 

X. 

Childe Harold had a mother— not forgot. 
Though parting from that mother he did shun; 
A sister whom he loved, but saw her not 
Before his weary pilgrunage b^un : 
If friends he had, he bade adieu to none. 
Yet deem not thence Eis breast a breast of steel; 
Ye, who have known what 'tis to dote upon 
A few dear objects, will in sadness feel 
Such partings break the heart they fondly hope to heal. 

XI. 

His house, his home, his heritage, his lands. 
The laughing dames in whom he did delight, 
'Whose large blue eyes, fair locks, and snowy hands. 
Might shake the saintship of an anchorite. 
And long had fed his youthful appetite; 
His goblets brimm'd with every costly wine. 
And si] that mote to luxury invite. 
Without a sigh he ieflt, to cross liie\auie, 
^dtra vajo^ammoi shores, andpas&EaxiK ^ceIv\r^^[^^^ 
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zn. 
The sails w^ifi^'d^ and fair the light winds blew. 
As glad to waft'ltim from his native home; 
And fast the white rocks faded from his view. 
And soon were lost in circumamfaient foam: 
And then, it may be, of his wish to roam 
Repented he, but in his bosom slept 
The silent thought, nor from his Ups did come 
One word of wail, whilst others sate and wept. 
And to the reckless gales unmanly moaning kept 

xm. 
But when the sun was sinking in the sea 
He seized his haip, which he at times could string, 
And strike, albeit with imtaught melody. 
When deem'd he no strange ear was listening: 
And now his fingers o'er it he did fling. 
And tuned his farewell in the dim twilight. 
While flew the vessel on her snowy wing. 
And fleeting shores receded from his sight. 
Thus to the elements he poured his last ^^Good Night" 



1. 

^ Adieu, adieu! my native shore 

Fades o'er the waters blue; 
The Night-winds sigh, the breakers roar. 

And shrieks the wild seamew. 
Yon Sun that sets upon the sea 

We follow in his flight ; 
Fdrewdl awhile to him and t\\ee, 
M/ native Land— Gk>odl^\^t\ 
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2. 

"A few short hours and He will rise 

To give the Morrow birth; 
And I shall hail the main and skies. 

But not my mother £arth. 
Deserted is my own good hall. 

Its hearth is desolate; 
Wild weeds are gathering on the wall; 

My dog howls at the gate. 



3. 

''Come hither, hither, my little page! 

Why dost th^u weep and wail? 
Or dost thou dread the billows' rage. 

Or tremble at the gale? 
But dash the tear-drop from thine eye; 

Our ship is swift and strong: 
Our fleetest falcon scarce can fly 

More merrily along/' 



4. 

' Let winds be shrill, let waves roll high, 

I fear not wave nor wind; 
Yet marvel not. Sir Childe, that I 

Am sorrowful in mind; 
For I have from my father gome, 
A mother whom I love, 

have no friend, save these alone, 
t thee— and one above. 



^1f 
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5. 

<My father bless'd me fervently. 

Yet did not much complain; 
But sorely will my mother sigh 

Till I come back again/— 
^'Enough, enough, my little lad! 

Such tears become thine eye; 
If I thy guileless bosom had. 

Mine own would not be dry. 



6. 

^' Come hither, hither, my staunch yeoman, 

Why dost thou look so pale? 
Or dost thou dread a French foeman? 

Or shiver at the gale?" 
'Deem'st thou I tremble for my life? 

Sir Childe, I 'm not so weak; 
But thinking on an absent wife 

Win blanch a faithful cheek. 



7. 

' My spouse and boys dwell near thy hall^ 

Along the bordering lake. 
And when they on their father call. 

What answer shall she make?*— 
'^Enough, enough, my yeoman good^ 

Thy grief let none gainsay; 
But I, who am of lighter mood^ 

Will laugh to flee away. 

VOL, I, 



..»/■ 
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8. 

*^ For who would trust the seeming sighs 

Of wife or paramour ? 
Fresh feres will dry the bright blue eyes 

We late saw streaming o'er. 
For pleasures past I do not grieve^ 

Nor perils gathering near; 
My greatest grief is that I leave 

No thing &at daims a tear. 



9. 

^And now I'm in the world alone. 

Upon the wide^ wide sea: 
But why should I for others groan^ 

When none will sigh for me? 
Perchance my d(^ will whine in yain. 

Till fed by stranger hands; 
But long ere I come back again^ 

He'd tear me where he stands. 



10. 

"With thee, my bark, I 'U swiftly go 

Athwart the foaming brine; 
Nor care what land thou bear'st me to. 

So not again to mine. 
Welcome, welcome, ye dark-blue waves! 
And when you fail my sight, 
•me, ye deserts, and ye caves! 
native Land-^Good Ni^t!' 



^^M^^ 
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XIV. 

On^ on tlie yessel flies^ the land is gome. 
And winds are rude in Biscay's sleepless bay. 
Four days are sped^ but with the flfth^ anon^ 
New shores descried make every bosom gay; 
And Cintra's mountain greets them on their way, 
And Tagus dashing onward to the deep> 
His fabled gold^i tribute bent to pay; 
And soon on board the Lusian pilots leap. 
And steer 'twixt fertile shores where yet few rustics reap. 

XV. 

Oh; Christ! it is a goodly sight to see 
What Heaven hath done for this delicious land! 
What fruits of fragrance blush on every tree! 
What goodly prospects o'er the hills expand! 
But man would mar them with an impious hand: 
And when the Almighty lifts his fiercest scourge 
'Gainst those who most transgress his high cqmmand, 
With treble vengeance will his hot shafts urge 
Gaul's locust host, and earth firom fdlest foemen piurge. 

XVI. 

What beauties doth Lisboa first imfold! 
Her image fioating on that noble tide, 
Which poets vainly pave with sands of gdd. 
But now whereon a thousand keels did ride 
Of mighty strength, since Albion was allied. 
And to the Lusians did her aid afford: 
A nation swoln with ignorance and pride. 
Who lick yet loathe the hand that waves the avoid 
To save tbem from the wrath of Gwila \ms5^wra^%SfiK^ 
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xvn. 
But whoso entereth within this town^ 
That^ sheeiiiAg far^ celestial seems to be, 
Disconsolate will wander up and down, 
'Mid many things unsightly to strange ee; 
For hut and palace show lUce filthily : 
The dingy denizens are rear'd in dirt; 
Ne personage of high or mean degree 
Doth care for cleanness of surtout or shirt. 
Though shent with Egypt's plague, unkempt, unwash'd; 
unhurt. 

xvin. 

Poor, paltry Slaves ! yet bom 'midst noblest scenes-^ 
Why, Nature, waste thy wonders on such men ? 
Lo! Cintra's glorious Eden intervenes 
In yari^;ated maze of moimt and glen. 
Ah, mel what hand can pencil guide, or pen. 
To follow half on which the eye dilates 
Through views more dazzling unto mortal ken 
Than diose whereof such things the bard relates. 
Who to the awo-struck world unlock'd Elysium's gates? 

xnu 
The horrid crags, by toppling convent crown'd. 
The cork-trees hoar that clothe the shaggy steep. 
The mountain-moss by scorching skies imbrown'd. 
The sunken glen, whose sunless shrubs must weep. 
The tender azure of the unruffled deep. 
The orange tints that gild the greenest bough, 
^J^i^iarrenta that from, diff to vaUe^ \ev^> 
^^BKte on high, the willow \w«ac\i>a^o^, 

^itoe mighty scene, wiib ^wiedXseawX.^ ^o^- 
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XX. 

Then slowly dimb the many-winding way> 
And frequent turn to linger as you go, 
f Vom loftier rocks new loveliness survey^ 
And rest ye at our ^'Lady's house of woe;" (2) 
Where frugal monks their little relics show. 
And sundry legends to the stranger tell: 
Here impious men have punish'd heea, and lo! 
Deep in yon cave Honorius long did dwells 
In hope to merit Heaven by mdking earth a HelL 

XXI. 

And here and there, as up the crags you springs 
Mark many rude-carved crosses near the path: 
Yet deem not these devotion's offering—^ 
These are memorials frail of murderous wrath: 
For wheresoe'er the shrieking victim hath 
Pour'd forth his blood beneadi the assassin's knife, 
Some hand erects a cross of mouldering lath; 
And grove and ^en with thousand such are rife 
Throughout this purple land^ where law secures not life.(3) 

XXIX. 

On sloping mounds^ or in the vale beneath^ 
Are domes where whilome kings did make repair; 
But now the wild flowers round them only breathe; 
Yet ruin'd splendour still is lingering there. 
And yonder towers the Prince's palace fair: 
There thou too, Vathdc! £nglaivd'%^^^«i^N.^iKSC!L^ 
Once farm'd thy Paradise, as not «7Jtti» 
When wanton Wealth her mift\i\ieaX toe^\^^^' 
ifefifr Peace voluptuous lures -waa cvct -s^otA. V> ^^ss 
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xzm. 
Hare didst thou dwells here sdiemes of pleasure plan^ 
Beneath yon mountain's ever beauteous brow : 
But now^ as if a thing unblest by Man^ 
Thy fairy dwelling is as lone as thou! 
Here giant weeds a passage jscarce allow 
To halls deserted^ portals gaping wide: 
Fresh lessons to the thinking bosom^ how 
Vain are the pleasaunces on earth supplied; 
Swept into wrecks anon by Time's ungentle tide! 

XXIV. 

Behold the hall where diiefs were late convened! (4) 
Oh! dome displeasing unto British eye! 
With diadem hight foolscap^ lo! a fiends 
A little fiend that scofis incessantly. 
There sits in parchment robe array'd, and by 
His side is hung a seal and sable scroll. 
Where Uazon'd glare names known to chivalry. 
And sundry signatures adorn the roll. 
Whereat the Urchin points and laughs with all his soul. 

XXV, 

Convention is the dwarfish demon styled 
That foiTd the knights in Marialva's dome: 
. Of brains (if brains they had) he them beguiled, 
And tum'd a nation's shallow joy to gloom. 
Here Folly dash'd to earth the victor's plume. 
And Policy regain'd what arms had lost: 
For chiefs like ours in vain may laurels bloom ! 
Woe to the conqu'ring, not the conquer'd host, 
Siace baMed Triumph droops on LoaitUQia'^ coast! 
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XXVI. 

And ever since that martial synod met, 
Britannia sickens^ Cintra! at thy name; 
And folks in office at the mention fret, 
And fain would blush, if blush they could, for shame. 
How win posterity the deed prodaim! 
Will not our own and fdlow-nations sneer. 
To view these champions cheated of their fame. 
By foes in fight o'erthrown, yet victors here. 
Where Scorn her finger points through many a coming 
year? 

xxvti. 

So deem'd the Childe, as o'er the mountains he 
Did take his way in solitary guise: 
Sweet was' the sc^ae, yet soon he thought to flee, 
More restless than Uie swallow in the skies : 
Though here awhile he leam'd to moralize. 
For Mciiitation fix'd at times on him; 
And conscious Reason whisper'd to despise 
His early youth, misspent in maddest whim; 
But as he ga^ed on truth his aching eyes grew dim. 

xxvni. 
To horse! to horse! he quits, for ever quits 
A scene of peace, though soothing to his soul: 
Again he rouses from his moping fits. 
But seeks not now the harlot and the bowL 
Onward he flies, nor fix'd as yet the goal 
Where he shall rest him on his pilgrimage; 
And o'er him many changing scenes must roll 
Ere toil his thirst for travel can assuage, 
Or be shall cairn Mb breast, or levm en^^emxi^^ ^»^^ 
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XXIX* 

Yet Mafra shall one moment claim delay^ (5) 
Where dwelt of yore the Lusians' luckless queen ; 
And church and court did mingle their array. 
And mass and revel were alternate seen; 
Lordlings and freres— ill-sorted fry I ween! 
But here the Bahylonian whore hath huilt 
A dome^ where flaunts ^e in such glorious sheen^ 
That men forget the blood which she hath spilt, 
And bow the knee to Pomp that loves to varnish guilt. 

XXX. 

O'er vales that teem with fruits^ romantic hills, 
(Oh, that such hills upheld a freebom race!) 
Whereon to gaze the eye with joyaunce fillsi, 
Childe Harold wends through many a pleasant place. 
Though sluggards deem it but a foolish chase. 
And marvel men should quit their easy chair. 
The toilsome way, and long, long league to trace. 
Oh! there is sweetness in the mountain air. 
And life, that bloated Ease can never hope to share. 

XXXI. 

More bleak to view the hills at length recede. 
And, less luxuriant, smoother vales extend: 
Immense horizon-bounded plains succeed! 
Far as the eye discerns, widiouten end, 
Spain's realms appear whereon her shepherds tend 
Flacks, whose rich fleece right well the trader knows — 
A^fT must the pastor s arm Vna Wc^ ^^ecvd\ 
Jm compass d by UIlyid^is^^ioe»> 
" 'ield their all, or BYiaie««x\>ieOaswv%-«^i«s. 
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XXXIt, 

Where Lusitania and her sister meet> 
Deem ye what hounds the rival reahns divide? 
Or ere the jealous queens of nations greet. 
Doth Tayo interpose his mighty tide? 
Or dark Sierras rise m cra^y pride? 
Or fence of art, like China's vasty wall?— 
Ne harrier waU, ne river deep and wide, 
Ne horrid crags, nor mountains dark and tall. 
Rise like the rocks that part Hispania's land from Gaul: 

xxxni. 
But these hetween a silver streamlet glides. 
And scarce a name distinguisheth the hrook. 
Though rival kingdoms press its verdant sides. 
Here leans the idle shepherd on his crook. 
And vacant on the rippling waves doth look. 
That peaceful still 'twixt hitterest foemen flow; 
For proud eadi peasant as the nohlest duke: 
Well doth the Spanish hind the difference know 
'Twixt him and Lusian slave, the lowest of the low. (6) 

xxxiv. 
But ere the mingling hounds have far heen pass'd. 
Dark Guadiana rolls his power along 
In sullen hillows, murmuring and vast^ 
So noted ancient roimdelays among. 
Whilome upon his hanks did l^ons throng 
Of Moor and knight, in mailed splewdoxxt ^^\\ 
Here ceased the swift their race,\iere saT^^^<&%^x^scv%^ 
lite Paynim turban and the Chn&^xv ct«eX 
Mix'dm tfieWeeding8tream,by fLoata3i^\io«iV»«^^'«^^' 
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XXXV. 

Oh^ lovely Spain! renown'd, romantic land! 
Where is that standard which Pelagio bore^ 
When Cava's traitor-sire first call'd the band 
That dyed thy mountain streams with Gothic gore? (7) 
Where are those bloody banners which of yore 
Waved o'er thy sons, victorious to the gale. 
And drove at last the spoilers to their shore? 
Red gleam'd the cross, and waned the crescent pale. 
While Afric's echoes thrill'd with Moorish matrons' wail. 

zxxvi. 

Teems not each ditty with the glorious tale? 
Ah! such, alas! the hero's amplest fate! 
When granite moulders and when records fail, 
A peasant's plaint prolongs his dubious date. 
Pride! bend thine eye from heaven to thine estate. 
See how the Mighty shrink into a song! 
Can Volume, Pillar, Pile» pres^ve thee great? 
Or must thou trust Tradition's simple tongue, 
Wheu Flattery sleeps with thee, and History does thee 
wrong? 

xxxvn. 

Awake, ye sons of Spain! awake! advance! 
Lo ! Chivalry, your ancient goddess, cries; 
But wields not, as of dd, h^ thirsty lance. 
Nor shakes her crimson plumage in the skies: 
Now on the smoke of blazing bolts she flies. 
And speaks in thunder through yon engine's roar : 
In every p^^^ oalls—'' Awake! arise!" 
Say, is JH^^^VfeP'® feeble than of yore, 
Wbea h^ ^Km heard on Andalusia's shore ? 
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xxxvm. 
Hark! heard you not those hoofs of dreadful note ? 
Sounds not the clang of conflict on the heath? 
Saw ye not whom the reeking sahre smote; 
N(Hr saved your hrethren ere they sank beneath 
Tyrants and tyrants' slayes?— the fires of death. 
The bale-fires flash on hi^ :— from rock to rock 
Each YoUey tells that thousands cease to breathe; 
Death rides upon the sulphury ^roc, 
Red Battle stamps his foot, and nations feel the shodc 

xmix. . 

Lo! where the Giant on the mountain stands. 
His blood-red tresses deepening in the sun. 
With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands, 
And eye that scorcheth all it glares upon; 
Restless it rolls, now fix'd, and now anon 
Flashing afar,— and at his iron feet 
Destruction cowers, to mark what deeds are done; 
For on this mom three potent nations meet, 
To shed before his shrine tlue blood he deans most sweet 

JOj, 

By Heaven ! it is a splendid si^t to see 
(For one who hath no friend, no brother there) 
Their rival scar& of mix'd embroidery, 
Theur various arms that glitter in the air! 
What gallant war-hounds rouse them from their lair. 
And gnash their fangs, loud yelling for the prey! 
All join the chase, but few the triumph share; 
The Chrave shall bear the chiefest prize away. 
And Hbtoc scarce for joy can uiXEO^ieT ^€cl ^xt.v^% 
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XLI. 

Three hosts comhine to offer sacrifice; 
Tliree tongCies prefer strange orisons on high; 
Three gaudy standards flout the pale hlue skies; 
The shouts are France, Spain, Alhion, Victory! 
The foe, the victim, and the fond ally 
That fights for all, hut ever fights in vain. 
Are met—as if at home they could not die- 
To feed the crow on Talavera's plain. 
And fertilize the field that each pretends to gain. 

There shall they rot— Amhition's honour'd fools! 
Yes, Honour decks the turf that wraps their day! 
Vain Sophistry! in these hehold the tools. 
The hroken tools, that tyrants cast away 
By myriads, when they dare to pave their way 
With human hearts— to what?— a dream alone. 
Can despots compass aught that hails their sway? 
Or call with truth one span of earth their own. 
Save that wherein at last they crumhlc hone hy hone? 

XUII. 

Oh, Alhuera! glorious field of grief! 

As o'er thy plain the Pilgrim prick'd his steed. 

Who could foresee thee, in a space so hrief, 

A scene where mingling foes ^ould hoast and hleed ! 

Peace to the perish'd! may the warrior's meed 

And tears of triumph their reward prolong! 

Till others fall where other chieftains lead, 

Thy name .duj^ivGie round the gaping throng. 



lame jJMJ^JHie ro 



AndsbineMf^^^^jjkmf the theme of transient song 1 
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XLIV. 

^Enough of Battle s minions! let them play 
Their game of lives^ and harter breath for fame: 
Fame that will scarce reanimate their dxj, 
Though Uiousands fall to deck some single name. 
In sooth 't were sad to thwart their noble aim 
Who strike, blest hirdings! for their oomitry's good. 
And die, that living might have proved her shame; 
Ferish'd, perchance, in some domestic feud. 
Or in a narrower sphere wild Rapine's path pursued. 

XLV. 

Full swiftly Harold wends his londy way 
Where proud Sevilla triumphs imsubdu^: 
Yet is die free— the spoiler's wish'd-for prey! 
Soon, soon shall Conquest's fiery foot intrude, 
Blackening her lovely domes with traces rude. 
Inevitable hour ! 'Gsdnst fate to strive 
Where Desolation plants her famish'd brood 
Is vain, or Dion, Tyre might yet survive, 
And Virtue vanquish all, and Murder cease to thrive. 

XLvr. 
But all unconscious of the coming doom. 
The feast, the song, the revel here aboimds; 
Strange modes of merriment the hours consume. 
Nor bleed these patriots with their country's wounds: 
Nor here War's clarion, but Love's rebeck sounds; 
Here Folly still his votaries inthralls; 
And young-eyed Lewdness walkshermidnight rounds: 
Girt with the silent crimes of Capitals, 
Still to the last kind Vice clingy to li\2A\A\!Cfak%^^^s^ 



more beneath soft Eye's eonsenting star 
dango twiris his jocund castanet: 
monarchs! could ye taste the mirth ye m 
in the toils of Glory would ye fret; 
oarse dull drum would sleep^ and Man be 
yet! 

XLvni. 

V carols nowxthe lusty muleteer? 
oye> romance^ devotion is his lay> 
yhilome he was wont the leagues to cheer 
quidc bells wikUy jin^ng on the way? 
as he speeds, he chants, "ViySl el Rey!" 
checks his song to execrate Godoy, 
royal wittol Charles, and curse the day 
en first Spain's queen beheld the black-eye 
)re-£Etced Treason sprung £rom her adulters 
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And whomsoe'er along the path you meet 
Bears in his cap the hadge of crimson hue. 
Which tells you whom to shun and whom to greet: (9) 
Woe to the man that walks in puhlic view 
Without of loyalty thb token true: 
Sharp is the knife, and sudden is the stroke; 
And sorely would the GaUic foeman rue. 
If suhtle poniards, wrapt hoieath the ck>ke. 
Could blunt the sabre's edge, or dear the canucm's smoke. 

u. 
At every tqm Morena's dusky height 
Sustains aloft the battery's iron load; 
And, far as mortal eye can compass sight, 
The mountain-howi^z^, the broken road. 
The bristling palisade, the fosse o'erflow'd. 
The station'd bands, the never-vacant watch. 
The magazine in rocky durance stow'd. 
The holster'd steed beneath the shed of thatch. 
The ball-piled pyramid, the ever-blazing match, (lo) 

LII. 

Portend the deeds to come:— but he whose nod 
Has tumbled feebler despots from their sway 
A moment pauseth ere he lifts the rod; 
A little mom^it deigneth to delay : 
Soon will his l^ons sweep Uirough these their way ; 
The West must own the Seourger of the world. 
Ah! Spam! how sad will be thy lef^cnaiw^-^^^ 
Wien soon Gaul's Vulture, viU\i\n!Bm\^g^>«:&Q2S.^> 
iod Oum sbalt view thy sous in croN?(\B ^o l^^w^fi»\sss^^ 
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LIU. 
And must they fall? the young, the proud^ the hrave. 
To swell one hloated Chiefs unwholesome reign? 
No step hetween suhmission and a grave? 
The rise of rapine and the fall of Spain ? 
And doth the Power that man adores ordain 
Their doom, nor heed the suppliant's appeal? 
Is all that desperate Valour acts in vain ? 
And Counsel sage, and patriotic Zeal, 
The Veteran's skill. Youth's ^e, and Manhood's heart 
of steel? 

LIV. 

Is it for this the Spanish maid, aroused. 
Hangs on the willow her imstrung guitar> 
And, all unsex'd, the anlace hath espoused, 
Simg the loud song, and dared the deed of war? 
And she, whom once the semhlance of a scar 
Appall'd, an owlet's larum chill'd with dread. 
Now yiews the colmnn-scattering hay'net jar. 
The falchion flash, and o'er the yet warm dead 
Stalks with Minerva's step where Mars might quake to 
tread. 

LV. 

Ye who shall marvel when you hear her tale. 
Oh! had you known her in her softer hour, 
Mark'd her hlack eye that mocks her coal-hlack veil. 
Heard her light, lively tones in Lady's bower. 
Seen her long locks that foil the painter's power. 
Her fairy form, with more than female grace. 
Scarce would you deem that Saragoza's tower 
Beheld her smile in Danger's Gorgon face, 
^^iaJ||g|HednuikS; andleadinGlory'a fesurful chase* 
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LVI. 

Her loyer duks— &he sheds no ill-timed tear; 
Her chief is sUinr—she fills his fatal post; 
Her fellows ^ee— she checks their base career; 
The foe retires— she heads the sallying host: 
Who can appease like her a lover's ghost? 
Who can avenge so well a leader s fall? 
What maid retrieve when man's flush'd hope is lost? 
Who hang so fiercely on the flying Gaul, 
Foil'd by a woman's hand, before a batter'd wall?(H) 

LVIL 

Yet are Spain's maids no race of Amazons, 
But form'd for all the witching arts of love: 
Though thus in arms they emulate her sons. 
And in the horrid phalanx dar^ to move, 
'Tis but the tender fierceness of the dove. 
Pecking the hand that hovers o'er her mate: 
In softness as in firmness far above 
Remoter females, famed for sickening prate; 
Her mind is nobler sure, her charms perchance as great. 

Lvni. 
The seal Love's dimpling finger hath impress'd 
Denotes how soft that chin which bears his touch : W 
Her lips, whose kisses pout to leave their nest. 
Bid man be valiant ere he merit such: 
Her glance how wildly beautiful! how much 
Hath Phoebus woo'd in vain to spoil her cheek. 
Which glows yet smoother from his amorous clutch ! 
Who round the North for paler dames would seek? 
How poor their forms appear! how languid, W8xv>^^^ 
weakJ 

VOL, J, \> 
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LIX. 

Match me^ ye climes I which poets love to laud ; 
Match me, ye harams of the land ! where now 
I strike my strain, far distant, to applaud 
Beauties that ey'n a cynic must avow; 
Matdi me those Houries, whom ye scarce allow 
To taste the gale lest Love should ride tlie wind, 
Widi Spain's dark-glandng daughter»--deign to know 
There your wise Prophet's paradise we find. 
His Uack-eyed maids of Heayen, angelically kind. 

LX. 

Oh, thou Parnassus! (13) whom I now survey, 
Not in the phrensy of a dreamer's eye. 
Not in the fahled landscape of a lay. 
But soaring snow-dad through thy native sky, 
In the wild pomp of mountain m^^jesty! 
What marvd if I thus essay to sing? 
The humblest of thy pilgrims passing by 
Would gladly woo thine Echoes with his string, 
Thoq^ firom ihy heights no more one Muse will wave 
her wing. 

I<XI. 

Oft have I dream'd of Thee! whose gk>rious name 
Who knows not, knows not man's divinest lore: 
And now I view thee, 'tis, alas! with shame 
That I in feeUest accents must adore. 
When I recount thy worshippos of yore 
I tiemble, and can only bend the knee; 
^I^Bfar isise my voice, nor vainly dare to soar, 
^^■pne beneath thy djoiady caxvoi^^ 

^mjojto think atlastlAooVoTiTVm&X 
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LXn. 

Happier in this than mightiest bards have been. 
Whose fiftte to distant homes confined their k>t^ 
Shall I unmoved behold the hallow'd scen^ 
Which others rave of^ though they know it not? 
Though here no more Apollo haunts his grot. 
And ^ou, the Muses' seat, art now their grave, 
Some gentle spirit still pervades the spot, 
Sighs in die ^de, keeps silence in the cave. 
And glides with glassy foot o'er yon melodious wave. 

isxni* 
Of thee hereafter.— £v'n amidst my strain 
I tum'd aside to pay my homage here; 
Forgot the land, the sons, the maids of Spain; 
Her fate, to every fireebom bosom dear; 
And hail'd thee, not perchance without a tear. 
Now to my theme— but from thy holy haimt 
Let me some remnant, some memorial bear; 
Yield me one leaf of Daphne's deathless plant, 
Nor let thy votary's hope be deem'd an idle vaunt 

Bat ne'er didst thon, fair Mount ! when Greece was 
See round thy giant base a brighter choir, [young. 
Nor e'er did Delphi, when her priestess sung 
The Pythian hymn with more than mortal fire. 
Behold a train more fitting to inspire 
The song of love than Andalusia's maids, 
Nurst in the glowing lap of soft Cbeidxe''. 
Ahl that to these were given sucYi i^eaiCfi&i^ ^"di^^^ 
4s Greece can still bestow, thoag\i GYon ^1^'^'^ ^*^^ 
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txv. 
Ffdr is proud Seville; let her country boast 
Her strength^ her wealth, her site of ancient days; (i^) 
But Cadiz, rising on the distant coast. 
Calls forth a sweeter, though ignoble praise. 
Ah, Vice! how soft are thy voluptuous ways! 
While boyish Uood is mantling who can 'scape 
The fascination of thy magic gaze? 
A Cherub-hydra round us dost thou gape, 
And mould to every taste thy dear delusive shape. 

LXVI. 

When Paphos fell by time— accursed Time! 
The queen who conquers all must 3deld to thee — 
The Pleasures fled, but sought as warm a dime; 
And Venus, constant to her native sea, 
To nought else constant, hither deign'd to flee; 
And fix'd her shrine within these walls of white: 
Though not to one dome circumscribeth she 
Her worship, but, devoted to her rite, 
A thousand altars rise, for ever blazing bright 

LXVIJ. 

From mom till night, from night till startled M<n:n 
Peeps blushing on the revel's laughing crew. 
The song is heard, the rosy garland worn; 
Devices quaint, and frolics ever new, 
. Tread on each other's Idbes. A long adieu 
He bids to sober joy that here sojourns : 
Nought interrupts the riot, though in lieu 
Of true devotion monkish incense Vsvxitk^, 
And Jov^m^ggnret unite, or rule lYkfc^voxxtVj xnktweu 
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LXvin. 
The Sabbath comes^ a day of blessed rest; 
What hallows it upon this Christian shore? 
Lo! it is sacred to a solemn feast; 
Hark! heard you not the forest monardi's roar? 
Crashing the lance^ he snufis the spouting gore 
Of man and steed, overthrown beneath his horn; 
The throng'd arena shakes with shouts for more; 
Yells the mad crowd o'er entrails freshly torn. 
Nor shrinks the female eye, nor ev'n afiects to mourn. 

LXIX. 

The seventh day this; the jubilee of man. 
London ! right well thou know'st the day of prayer: 
Then thy spruce citizen, wash'd artisan. 
And smug apprentice gulp their weekly air: 
Thy coach of Hackney, whiskey, one-horse chair. 
And humblest gig through sundry suburbs whirl. 
To Hampstead, Brentford, Harrow make repair; 
Till the tired jade the wheel forgets to hurl. 
Provoking envious gibe from each pedestrian churi. 

LXX. 

Some o'er thy Thamis row the ribbon'd fair. 
Others along the safer turnpike fly; 
Some Richmond-hill ascend, some scud to Ware, 
And many to the steep of Highgate hie. 
Ask ye, Boeotian shades! the reason why?(i5) 
'Tis to the worship of the solemn Horn, 
Chrasp'd in the holy hand of My^ter^j, 
Jn whose dread name both inetv and. xMida «x^««^scc 
Ajuiconsecrate theoath with dra\i^t,«addaxkRfc>cSL\oss 
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LXXI. 

All have their fooleries— not alike are thine^ 
Fair Cadiz, rising o'er the dark blue sea! 
Soon as the matin bell prodaimeth nine> 
Thy saint adorers count the rosary: 
Much is the Viroin teased to shrive them free 
(Well do I ween the only yirgin there) 
From crimes as numerous as her beadsmen be; 
Then to the crowded circus forth they fare: 
Young, old, high, low, at once the same diversion share 

IiKXH. 

The lists are oped> the spacious area dear'd. 
Thousands on thousands piled are seated round; 
Long ere the first loud trumpet's note is heard, 
Ne vacant space for lated wight is found: 
Here dons, grandees, but chiefly dames abound, 
^dll'd in the ogle of a roguish eye;, 
Yet ever well inclined to heal the wound; 
None through their cold disdain are doom'd to die. 
As moon-struck bards complain, by Love's sad archery. 

Lxxni. 
Hush'd is the din of tongues— on gallant steeds. 
With milk-white crest, gold spur, and li^t-poised 
Four cavaliers prepare for venturous deeds, [lance. 
And lowly bending to the lists advance; 
Rich are their scarfis, their chai^ers feaily prance : 
If in the dangerous game they shine to-day. 
The crowd's loud shout and ladies' lovely glance. 
Best prize of better acts, they bear away. 
And all that kings or chiefs e'er gain their toils repay. 
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IiXXIV. 

. In costly sheen and gaudy doak am/d. 
But all afoot, the light-limb'd Matadore 
Stands in the centre^ eager to invade 
The lord of lowing herds; but not before 
The ground, with cautious tread, is trayersed o'er. 
Lest aught unseal should lurk to thwart his speed: 
His arms a dart, he fights aloof, nor more 
Can man achieve without the friendly steed- 
Alas! too oft oondemn'd for him to bear and bleed.. 

MCXV. 

Thrice sounds the darion; lol ihe signal falls. 
The den expands, and Expectation mute 
Gapes roimd the silent circle's peo^ded walls. 
Bounds with one lashing spring the mighty brute. 
And, wildly staring, spurns, with sounding foot. 
The sand, nor blindly rushes on his foe: 
Here, there, he points his threatening front, to suit 
His first attadc, wide waving to and fro 
His angry tail; red rolls his eye's dilated glow. 

UXXVIm 

Sudden he stops; his eye is fix'd : away. 
Away, thou heedless boy! prepare the spear: 
Now is thy time, to perish, or display 
The skill that yet may check his mad career. 
With well-timed croupe the nimble coursers veer; 
On foams the bull, but not unscathed he goes; 
Streams from his fiank the crimson torrent dear : 
He flies, he wheels, distracted with his throes; 
Dart follows dart; lance, lance; loud bellowings speak 
his woes. 
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liXxyn. 
Again he eomes; nor dart nor lance svaal. 
Nor the wild plunging of the tortured horse; 
Though man and man's av^iging arms assail^ 
Vain are his weapons, vainer is his force. 
One gaOant steed is stretdi'd a mangled corse; 
Another, hideous sight! unseam'd appears^ 
His gory chest unveils life's panting source; 
Though death-struck^ still his feeble frame he rears; 
Staggeringyhut stemming all^ his lord unharm'd he bears. 

Lxxvin. 
Foil'd, bleeding, hreathless, furious to the last, 
Full in the centre stands the bull at bay. 
Mid wounds, and clinging darts, and lances hrast. 
And foes disabled in the brutal fray: 
And now the Matadores around him play. 
Shake the red doak, and poise the ready brand : 
Once more through all he bursts his thundering way — 
Vain rage! the mantle quits the conynge hand. 
Wraps his fierce ey e— 'ds past— he sinks upon the sand f 

LXXIX. 

Where his vast neck just mingles with the spine. 
Sheathed in his form the deadly weapon lies. 
He stops— he starts—disdaining to decline : 
Sbwly he falls, amidst triumphant cries. 
Without a groan, without a struggle dies. 
The decorated car appears— on high 
The corse is piled— sweet sight for vulgar eyes — 
jFbur steeds that spurn the rein, a& «»^nVSx. «& ^^^ 
IfarJ the dark bulk along> scarce aeea m dai^DML^M- 
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LXXX. 

Such the ungentle sport that oft invites 
The. Spanish maid> and cheers the 'Spanish swain. 
Nurtured in hlood hedmes^ his heart ddi^ts 
In vengeance^ gloating on another's pain. 
What private feuds the trouhled village stain ! 
Though now one phalanx'd host should meet thefoe^ 
Enough^ alas! in humble homes remain. 
To meditate 'gainst friends the secret blow. 
For some sU^t cause of wrath, wh^ice life's warm 
stream must flow. 

LXXXI. 

But Jealousy has fled: his bars, his bolts. 
His wither'd centinel. Duenna sage! 
And all whereat the generous soul revolts. 
Which the stem dotard deem'd he could encage. 
Have pass'd to darkness with the vanish'd age. 
Who late so free as Spanish girls were seen, 
(Ere War uprose in his volcanic rage). 
With braided tresses bounding o'er the green. 
While on the gay dance shone Night's lover-loving 
Queen? 

liXxxn. 

Oh! many a time, and oft, had Harold loved. 
Or dream'd he loved, since Rapture is a dream; 
But now his wayward bosom was unmoved. 
For not yet had he drunk of Lethe's stream; 
And lately had he leam'd with truth to deem 
Love has no gift so grateful as his wings : 
How fair, how young, how soft wje'ex \\fc ^ft^eai) 
FuU Aom the fount of Joy's di^doxxft v^tVs^ 
Some bitter o'er the flowers its \mb\ifix^t»^«s^^'0^^^^^ 
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Lxxxni. 
Yet to the beauteous form he was not blind, 
Hiough now it moved him as it moves the wise; 
Not that Philosophy on such a mind 
E'er deign'd to bend her chastely-awful eyes: 
But Passion raves itself to rest, or flies; 
And Vice, that digs her own voluptuous tomb, 
Had buried long his hopes, no more to rise: 
Pleasure's pall'd victim ! life-abhorring gloom 
Wrote on his faded brow curst Cain's unresting doom. 

LXZXIV. 

Still he beheld, nor mingled with the throng; 
But view'd them not with misanthropic hate: 
Fain would he now have join'd the dance, the song; 
But who may smile that sinks beneath his fate? 
Nought that he saw his sadness could abate: 
Yet once he struggled 'gainst the demon's sway. 
And as in Beauty's bower he pensive sate, 
Pour'd forth this unpremeditated lay. 
To charms as fair as those that soothed his happier day. 



TO INEZ. 

1. 
Nay, smile not at my sullen brow; 

Alas! I cannot smile again: 
Vet Heaven avert that ever tbiOKiL 
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2. 

And dost thou ask, what secret woe 

I bear, corroding joy and youth? 
And wilt thou vainly seek to know 

A pangy ev'n thou must fail to soothe? 

3. 

It is not love, it is not hate, 

Nor low Ambition's honours lost. 
That bids me loathe my present state. 

And fly from all I prized the most: 

4. 

It is that weariness which springs 

From all I meet, or hear, or see: 
To me no pleasure Beauty brings; 

Thine eyes have scarce a charm for me, 

6. 

It is that settled, ceasdess gloom 
The fabled Hebrew wanderer bore; 

That will not look beyond the tomb. 
But cannot hope for rest before. 

What Exile from himself can flee? 

To Zones, though more and mot^ x«Ksa<A, 
SUllj sti// pursues, where-eet 1\«, 
The blight of life-^the demoTL'tVissvwsgp&. 
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r. 

Yet others rapt in pleasure seem^ 

And taste of all that I forsake; 
Oh! may they still of transport dream. 

And ne'er, at least like me, awake ! 

8. 

Through many a dime 'as mine to go, 
Wi£ many a retrospection curst; 

And all my solace is to know, 

Whate'er hetides, I Ve known the worst 

9. 

What is that worst? Nay do not ask— 

In pity from the search forhear: 
Smile on — nor venture to unmask 

Man's heart, and view the Hell that's there. 



LXXXV. 

Adieu, fair Cadiz! yea, a long adieu! 
Who may forget how well thy walls have stood? 
When all were changing thou alone wert true, 
First to he free and last to he suhdued : 
And if amidst a scene, a shock so rude. 
Some native blood was seen thy streets to die; 
A traitor only fell beneath the feud : U7) 
ffene all were noble, save NobV^t^ *, 

fd a conqueror's chun, aavefciS^ecLOxCT^^^- 
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liXXXVI. 

Such be the sons of Spain^ and strange her fate! 
They fight for freedom who were never free; 
A Kingless people for a nerveless state, 
Her vassals combat when their chieftams flee. 
True to the veriest slaves of Treachery: 
Fond of a land which gave them nought but life. 
Pride points the path that leads to Liberty; 
Back to the struggle, baffled in the strife, 
War, war is stiU the cry, "War even to the knife r<i8) 

LXXXVII. 

Ye, who would more of Spain and Spaniards know. 
Go, read whatever is writ of bloodiest strife: 
Whate'er keen Vengeance urged on foreign foe 

■ Can act, is actmg there agamst man's Ufe: 
From flashing scimitar to secret knife, ^ 

War mouldeth there each weapon to his need- 
So may he guard the sister and the wife, 
So may he make each curst oppressor bleed. 

So may such foes deserve the most remorseless deed! 

LXXXVIII. 

Flows there a tear of pity for the dead? 
Look o'er the ravage of the reeking plain; 
Look on the hands with female slaughter red; 
Then to the dogs resign the unburied slain. 
Then to the vulture let each corse remain; 
Albeit unworthy of the prey-bird's maw. 
Let their bleach'd bones, and blood'8Uivbleajebi\v%%^ak^^ 
IxfDg mark the battle-field iK7it\i\^d£JcraA v^v. 
TTmus only may our jsons conceWe \li\e %wa«?^^^ ^«c«^ 
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TiXXXTX. 

Nor yet, alas! the dreadful work is done; 
Fresh legions pour adown the Pyrenees: 
It deepens stilly the work is scarce h^un^ 
Nor mortal eye the distant end foresees. 
Fall'n nations gaze on Spain; if fireed^ she frees 
More than her fell Pizarros once enchain'd : 
Strange retribution! now Columbia's ease 
Repairs the wrongs that Quito's sons sustain'd, 
MHiile o'er the parent dime prowls Murder unrestrain'd. 

X€. 

Not all the blood at Talavera shed, 
Not all the marvels of Barossa's fight, 
Not Albuera lavish of the dead. 
Have won for Spain her well asserted right. 
When shall her Olive-Branch be free from blight? 
When shall she breathe her from the blushing toil? 
How many a doubtful day shall sink in nigh^ 
Ere the Frank robber turn him from his spoil. 
And Free(}om's stranger-tree grow native of the soil! 

xci. 
And thou, my friend! (i9) — since unavailing woe 
Bursts from my heart, and mingles with the strain— 
Had the sword laid thee with the mighty low. 
Pride might forbid ev'n Friendship to compLdn : 
But thus unlaurel'd to descend in vain. 
By all forgotten, save the lonely breast. 
And mix unbleeding with the boasted slain, 
TFbile Glory crowns so man^ a lueaxkcst cxcsll 
Wiat hadst tluHi done to sink so ^^eajccixiS^^ xa "ksx*^ 
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xcn. 
Oh^ known the earliest, and esteem'd the mo&t! 
Dear to a heart where nought was left so dear! 
Though to my hopeless days for ever lost, 
In dreams deny me not to see thee here! 
And Mom in secret shall renew the tear 
Of Consciousness awaking to her woes^ 
And Fancy hover o'er thy bloodless bier. 
Tin my frail frame return to whence it rose, 
jid moum'd and mourner lie united in repose. 

xcm. 
Here is one fytte of Harold's pilgrimage: 
Ye who of him may further seek to know. 
Shall find some tidings in a future page, 
K he that rhymeth now may scribble moe. 
Is this too much? stem Critic! say not so: 
Patience! and ye shall hear what he beheld 
In other lands, where he was doom'd to go : 
Lands that contain the monuments of Eld^ 
Cre Greece and Grecian arts by barbarous hands were 
quell'd. 
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CANTO 11. 



I. 

CoME^ blue-eyed maid of he&yoil— but thou^ alas! 
Didst never yet one mortal song inspire-r- 
Goddess of Wisdom! here thy temple was. 
And is> despite of war and wasting fire^ (i) 
And years^ that bade thy worship to expire: 
But worse than steely and flame^ and ages sLow, 
Is the dread sceptre and dominion dire 
Of men who never felt the sacred glow 

That thoughts of thee and. thine on pdish'd breasts 
bestow. (2) 

». 
Ancient of days! august Athena! where. 
Where are thy men of might? thy grand in soul? 
Gone— glimmering through the dream of things that 
First in the race that led to Glory's goal^ [were: 
They won^ and pass'd away— is this the whole? 
A schoolboy's tale^ the wonder of an hour! 
The warrior's weapon and the sophist's stole 
Are sought in vain, and o'er each mouldering tower. 

Dim with the mist of years^ gray flits the shade of power. 

VOL. I. 'S' 
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m. 
Son of the morning, rise! approach you here! 
Come— but molest not yon defenceless urn: 
Look on this spot — a nation's sepulchre! 
Abode of gods, whose shrines no longer bum. 
Even gods must yield— religions take their turn: 
*Twas Jove's— tis Mahomet's— and other creeds 
Will rise ¥dth other years, till man shall learn 
Vainly his incense soars, his victim bleeds; 
Poor child of Doubt andi)eath, whose hope is built on 
reeds. 

re. 

Bound to the earth, he lifts his eye to heaven- 
Is 't not enough, unhappy thing! to know 
Thou art? Is this a boon so kindly given. 
That being, thou would'st be again, and go. 
Thou know'st not, reck'st not to what r^on, so 
On earth no more, but mingled ¥dth the skies? 
Still wilt thou dream on future joy and woe? 
Regard and weigh yon dust before it flies: 
That little urn saith more than thousand homilies. 

V. 

Or burst the vanish'd Hero's lofty mound; 
Far on the solitary shore he sleeps: (9) 
He fell, and falling nations moum'd around; 
But now not on6 of saddening thousands weeps, 
Nor warlike-worshipper his vigil keeps 
Where demi-gods appear'd, as records tell. 
Remove yon skull from out the scatter'd heaps: 
Is that a temple where a Ood may dwell? 

ev^n the worm at last disdains her ahatter'd cell! 
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VI. 

Look on its broken arch, its ruin'd waU^ 
Its chambers desolate, and portals foul: 
Yes, this was once Ambition's airy hall. 
The dome of Thought, the palace of the Soul : 
Beh(dd through each lack-lustre, eyeless hole. 
The gay recess of Wisdom and of Wit 
And Passion's host, that never brook'd control: 
Can all saint, sage^ or sophist ever writ. 
People this lonely tower^ this tenement refit? 

VII. 

Well didst thou speak, Athena's wisest son! 
''All that we know is, nothing can be known." 
Why should we shrink from what we cannot shun? 
£ach has his pang, but feeble sufferers groan 
With brain-bom dreams of evil all their own. 
Pursue what Chance or Fate proclaimeth best; 
Peace waits us on the shores of Acheron: 
There no forced banquet claims the sated guest. 
Bat Silence spreads the couch of ever welcome rest 

vin. 
Yet if, as holiest men have deem'd, there be 
A land of souls beyond that sable shore. 
To shame the doctrine of the Sadducee 
And sophists, madly vain of dubious lore; 
How sweet it were in concert to adore 
With those who made our mortal labours light! 
To hear each voice we fear'd to hear no more! 
Behold each mighty shade reveal'd to sight, 
The Bactrian, Samian sage, and^ who taught the right ! 
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There, thou!— whose love and life together fled. 
Have left me here to love and live in vain — 
Twined with my hearty. and can I deem thee dead. 
When husy Memory flashes on my hrain? 
Well— I win dream that we may meet again. 
And woo the vision to my vacant hreast: 
K aught of young Remembrance then remain. 
Be as it may Futurity's behest. 
For me 'twere bliss enough to know thy spirit blest! 



Here let me sit upon this massy stone. 
The marble column's yet unshaken base; 
Here, son of Saturn! was thy fav'rite throne: (4) 
Mightiest of many such! Hence let me trace 
The latent grandeur of thy dwelling-place. 
It may not be: nor ev'n can Fancy's eye 
Restore what Time hath labour'd to deface. 
Yet these proud pillars claim no passing sigh; 
Unmoved the Moslem sits, the light Greek carols by. 

zi. 
But who, of all the plunderers of yon fane 
On high, where Pallas linger'd, loth to flee 
The latest relic of her ancient reign; 
The last, the worst, dull spoiler, who was he? 
Blush, Caledonia! such thy son could be! 
England ! I joy no child he was of thine: 
Thy free-bom men should spare what once was free; 
Yet they could violate each saddening shrine. 
And bear these altars o'er the long-reluctant brine. (S) 
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xn. 
Bat most the modem Plot's ignoble boast, ' 

To rive what Goth, and Turk, and Timehath spared: (6) 
jCold as the crags upon his native coast, 
His mind as bimren and his heart as hard. 
Is he whose head conceived^ whose hand prepared. 
Aught to displace Athena's poor remains: 
Her sons too weak the sacred shrine to guard. 
Yet felt some portion of their mother's pains, (7) 
And never knew, till thai, the weight of Despot's chains. 

zm. 
What! diall it e'er be said by British tongue, 
Albion was happy in Athena's tears? 
Though in thy name the slaves her bosom wrung, 
Tell not the deed to blushing Europe's ears; 
The ocean queen, the free Britannia, bears 
The last poor plunder from a bleeding land: 
Yes, she, whose gen'rous aid her name endears. 
Tore down those remnants with a harpy's hand. 
Which envious £ld forbore, and tyrants left to stand. 

xrv. 

Where was thine iBgis, Pallas! that appall'd 
Stem Alaric and Havoc on their way?(8) 
Where Peleus' son? whom Hell in vain enthrall'd, 
His shade from Hades upon that dread day 
Bursting to li^t in terrible array ! 
What! could not Pluto spare the chief once more, 
To scare a second robber from his prey? 
Idly he wander'd on the Stygian shore. 
Nor- now preserved the walls he loved to shield before 
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XV. 

Cold is the heart, fair Greece! that looks on thee^ 
Nor feels as lovois o'er the dust they loved; 
Dull is the eye that will not we^ to see 
Thy walls defaced^ thy mouldering shrines removed 
By British hands, which it had hest hehoved 
To guard those relics ne'er to he restored. 
Curst he the hour when from their isle they roved. 
And once again thy hapless hosom gored. 
And snatch'd thy shrinking Gods to northern dimes 
ahhorr'd! 

XVI. 

But where is Harold? shall I then forget 
To urge the gloomy wanderer o'er the wave? 
Little reck'd he of all that men r^ret; 
No loved-one now in feign'd lament could rave; 
No friend the parting hand extended gave^ 
£re the cold stranger pass'd to other climes: 
Hard is his heart whom charms may not enslave; 
But Harold felt not as in other times^ 
And left vdthout a sigh the land of war and crimes. 

XVII. 

He that has sail'd upon the dark hlue sea 
Has view'd at times, I ween, a full fair sight; 
When the fresh hreeze is fair as hreeze may he. 
The white sail set, the gallant frigate tight; 
Masts, spires, and strand retiring to the right, 
The ^orious main expanding o'er the how, 
The convoy spread like wild swans in their flighty 
TJi^^illest sailer wearing hravely now, 

the waves hefore each dashing prow. 



Tj^^les 
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XVIII. 

And oh, the little warlike world within! 
The weU-reeved guns, the netted canopy^ (9) 
The hoarse command, the husy humming din. 
When, at a word, the tops are mann'd on hi^: 
Hark to the Boatswain's caD, the cheering cry! 
While through the seaman's hand the tackle glides; 
Or schoolboy Midshipman that, standing by. 
Strains his ^111 pipe as good or ill betides, 
And well the docile crew that skilful urdiin guides. 

White is the glassy deck, without a stain. 
Where on the watdbi the staid Lieutenant walks:. 
Look on that part which sacred doth remain 
For the lone chieftain, who majestic stalks, 
Silent and fear'd by all— not oft he talks 
With aught beneath him, if he would preserve 
That strict restraint, which broken, ever balks 
Conquest and Fame: but Britons rarely swerve 
From law, however stem, which tends their strength to 
nerve. 

XX. 

Blow! swiftly blow, thou keel-compelling gale! 
Till the broad sun withdraws his lessening ray; 
Then must the pennant-bearer sladcen sail. 
That lading barks may make their lazy way. 
Ah! grievance sore, and listless dull delay. 
To waste on sluggish hulks the sweetest breeze ! 
What leagues are lost, before the dawn of day. 
Thus loitering pensive on the willing seas. 
The flapping sail haul'd down to halt for lo^ like these ! 
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XXI. 

The moon is up; by Heaven, a lovely eve! 
Long streams of li^t o'er dancing waves expand; 
Now lads on shore may sigh, i^nd maids believe: 
Such be our fate when we return to land! 
Meantime some rude Arion's restless hand 
Wakes the brisk harmony that sailors love; 
A circle there of merry listeners stand. 
Or to some well-known measure featly move, 
Theughtless, as if on diore they stiU were free to rove. 

xxn. 
Throu^ Calpe's straits survey the steepy shcnre; 
£Urope and Afric on each other gaze! 
Lands of the dark-eyed Maid and dusky Moor 
Alike beheld beneath pale Hecate's blaze: 
How softly on the Spanish shore she plays. 
Disclosing rock, and slope, and forest brown, 
Distinct, though darkening with her waning phase; 
But Mauritania's giant-shadows frown. 
From mountain-cliff to coast descending sombre downi 

xxm. 
'Tis night, when Meditation bids us feel 
We once have loved, though love is at an end: 
The heart, lone mourner of its baffled zeal. 
Though friendless now, will dream it had a friend. 
Who widi die weight of years would wish to bend. 
When Youth itself survives young Love and Joy? 
Alas! when mingling souls forget to blend. 
Death hath but little left him to destroy! 
Ah! happy years! once more who would not be a boy? 
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XXIV. 

Thus bending o'er the vessel's lavmg side^ 
To gaze on Dian's wave-reflected sphere^ 
The soul forgets h^ schemes of Hope and Pride^ 
And flies unconscious o'er each backward year. 
None are so desolate but sometliing dear, 
Dear^ than self^ possesses or possess'd 
A thought, and claims the homage of a tear; 
A flashing pang! of which the weary breast 
Would still, albeit in vain, the heavy heart divest 

To sit on rodoB, to muse o'er flood and fell. 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 
Where things that own not man's dominion dwell. 
And mortal foot hath ne'er or rarely been; 
To dimb the trackless mountain all unseen. 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold; 
Alone o'er steeps and foaming falls to lean; 
This is not solitude; 'tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature's charms, and view her stores 
unroll'd. 

rxvi. 

But midst the orowd, the hum, the shock of men. 
To hear, to see, to f<^, and to possess. 
And roam along, the world's tired denizen. 
With none who bless us, none whom we can bless; 
Minions of splendour shrinking from distress! 
None that, with kindred consciousness endued, 
K we were not, would seem to smile the less 
Of aU that flatter'd, follow'd, sought, and sued; 
This is to be alone; this, this is solitude! 
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xxvn. 
More blest the life 6f godly eremite. 
Such as on lonely Athos may be seen. 
Watching at eve upon the giant height. 
Which looks o'er waves so blue, skies so serene. 
That he who there at such an hour hath been 
Will wistful linger on that hallow'd spot; 
Then slowly tear him from the witching scene. 
Sigh fordi one wish that such had been his lot. 
Then turn to hate a world he had almost forgot 

xxvni. 
Pass we the long, unvarying course, the track 
Oft trod, that never leaves a trace behind ; 
Pass we the calm, the gale, the change, the tack. 
And each well known caprice of wave and wind; 
Pass we the joys and sorrows sailors find, 
Coop'd in their vdnged sea-girt citadel ; 
The foul, the fair, tibe contrary, the kind. 
As breezes rise and fall and billows swell. 
Till on some jocund mom— lo, land! and all is welL 

XXIX. 

But not in silence pass Calypso's isles, (^o) 
The sister tenants of the middle deep; 
There for the weary still a haven smiles. 
Though the fair goddess long hath ceased to weep. 
And o'er her cliffs a fruitless watch to keep 
For him who dared prefer a mortal bride: 
Here, too, his boy essay'd the dreadful leap 
Btearn Mentor urged from high to yonder tide; 
While thusofbpthbereft,the nymph-queen doublysigh'd 
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XXX. 

Her reign is past, her gentle glories gone: 
But trust not this; too easy youth, heware! 
A mortal sovereign holds her dangerous throne, 
And thou may'st find a new Calypso there. 
Sweet Florence! could another ever share 
This wayward, loveless heart, it would he thine: 
But check'd hy every tie, I may not dare 
To cast a worthless offering at thy shrine, 
Nor a&k so dear a hreast to feel one pang for mine. 

XXXI. 

Thus Harold deem'd, as on that lady'is eye 
He look'd, and met its heam without a thought^ 
Save Admiration gUndng harmless by: 
Love kept aloof, alheit not far remote, 
Who knew his votary often lost and caught^ 
But knew him as his worshipper no more^ 
And ne'er again the boy his bosom sought: 
Since now he vainly urged him to adore, 
Well deem'd the little God his ancient sway was o'er. 

xxxit. 

• Fair Florence founds in sooth with some amaz^ 
One who> 'twas said, still sigh'd to all he saw^ 
Withstand, immoved, the lustre of her gaze^ 
Which others hail'd with real or mimic awe> 
Their hope, their doom, their punishment^ their law; 
All that gay Beauty from her bondsmen claims: 
And much she marvell'd that a youth so raw 
Nor felt, nor feign'd at least, the oft-told flames^ 

Which, ^ough sometimes they frown, yet rarely anger 
dames. 
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Little knew she that seeming marble heart, 
Now mask'd in silence or withhdd by pride, 
Was not unddlful in the spoilei^s art^ 
And spread its snares licentiousfar and wide; 
Nor from the base pursuit had tum'd aside, 
As long as au^t was worthy to pursue: 
But Harold on such arts no more reUed; 
And had he doted on those eyes so blue, 
Yet never would he join the lover's whining crew. 

XXXIV. 

Not much he kens, I ween, of wcfmsn's breast, 
Who thinks that wanton thing is won by sig^; 
What careth she for hearts when once possesa'd? 
Do proper homage to thine idol's eyes; 
But not too humbly, or she will despise 
Thee and thy suit, though told in moving tropes: 
Disguise ev'n tenderness, if thou art ynae; 
Brisk Confidence still best with woman copes; 
Pique her and soothe in tum^ soon Passion crowns thy 
hopes. 

XXXV. 

'Tis an old lesson; Time approves it true. 
And those who know it bes^ deplore it most; 
When all is won that all desire to yroo. 
The paltry prize is hardly worth the cost: 
Youth wasted, minds degraded, honour lost. 
These are thy fruits, successful Passion! these! 
If, kindly cruel, early Hope is crost, 
Still to the last it rankles, a disease. 
Not to Jn^wad when Love itself forgets to please. 
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XXXVI. 

Away! nor let me loiter in my song, 
For we have many a mountain-path to treads 
And many a varied shore to sail along, 
By pensive Sadness^ not by Fiction, led— 
Climes^ fair withal as ever mortal head 
Imagined in its little schemes of thought; 
Or e'er in new Utopias were ared^ 
To teach man what he might be, or he ought; 
If that corrupted thing could ever such be taught 

XXX vn. 
Dear Nature is the kindest mother stilly 
Though alway changing^ in her aspect mild; 
From her bare bosom let me take my fill. 
Her never-wean'd, though not her favour'd diild. 
Oh ! she i& fairest in her features wild^ 
Where nothing polish'd dares pollute her path: 
To me by day or night she ever smiled. 
Though I have mark'd her when none other hath. 
And sought her more and more, and loved her best in 
wrath. 

xxxvin. 

Land of Albania! where Iskander rose. 
Theme of the yoimg, and beacon of the wise. 
And he his namesake, whose oft-baffled foes 
Shrunk from his deeds of chivalrous emprize: 
Land of Albania! (ii) let me bend mine eyes 
On thee, thou rugged nurse of savage men! 
The cross descends, thy minarets arise. 
And the pale crescent sparkles in the glen, 
Throu^ many a cypress grove within each city's ken. 
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XXXIX. 

Childe Harold sail'd^ and pass'd the barren spot(^) 
Where sad Penelope o'erlook'd the wave; 
And onward view'd the mount, not yet forgot. 
The lover's refuge, and the Leslnan's grave. 
Dark Sappho! could not verse immortal save 
That breast imbued with such immortal fire? 
Could she not live who life eternal gave? 
If life eternal may await the lyre, 
Thatonly Heaven to which Earth's children may aspire. 

XL. 

'Twas on a Gredan autumn's gentle eve 
Childe Harold hail'd Leucadia's cape afar; 
A spot he long'd to see, nor cared to leave: 
Oft did he mark the scenes of vanish'd war, 
Actium, Lepanto, fatal Trafalgar; (13) 
Mark them unmoved, for he would not delight 
(Bom beneath some remote inglorious star) 
In themes of bloody fray, or gallant fight. 
Bat loathed the bravo's trade, and lauded at martial 
wight. 

XLI. 

But when he saw the evening star above 
Leucadia's far-projecting rock of woe. 
And hail'd the last resort of fruitless love, (i^) 
He felt, or deem'd he felt, no common glow: 
And as the stately vessel glided slow 
Beneath the shadow of that ancient mount. 
He watch'd the billows' melancholy fiow, 

albeit in thought as he was wont, 

I'd his eye, and smooth his pallid front 
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XLII. 

Mom dawns; and with it stem Albania's hills, 
Dark Suli's rocks, and Pindus' inland peak. 
Robed half in mist, bedew'd with snowy rills, 
Array'd in many a dun and purple streak. 
Arise; and, as ihe clouds along them break. 
Disclose the dwelling of the mountaineer: 
Here roams the wolf, the eagle whets his beak^ 
Birds, beasts of prey, and wilder men appear. 
And gathering storms around convulse the closing year. 

xLin. 
Now Harold felt himself at length alone. 
And bade to Christian tongues a long adieu; 
Now he adventured on a shore unknown. 
Which all admire, but many dread to view: 
His breast was arm'd 'gainst fate, his wants were few ; 
Peril he sought not, but ne'er shrank to meet: 
The scene was savage, but the scene was new; 
This made the ceaseless toil of travel sweet. 
Beat back keen winter's blast, and welcomed summer's 
heat. 

XLIV. 

Here the red cross, for still the crote is here. 
Though sadly scoflTd at by the circumcised. 
Forgets that pride to pamper'd priesthood dear; 
Churchman and votary alike despised. 
Foul Superstition ! howsoe'er disguised. 
Idol, saint, virgin, prophet, crescent, cross. 
For whatsoever symbol thou art prized. 
Thou sacerdotal gain, but general loss! 
Who from trae worship's gold can separate thy dross? 
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xi.y. 
Amfarada's gulf bdicdd, where once was lost 
A world for woman, lovdy, harmless thing! 
In yonder rippling hay, their naval host 
Did many a Roman diief and Asian king(i5) 
To doubtfol conflict, certain slaughter hring: 
Look where the second Cssar's trophies rose! (i<»v 
Now, like the hands that rear'd them, withering: 
Imperial anarchs, doubling human woes! 
(jOd! was thy globe ordain'd for sudi to win and lose? 

XLVI. 

From the dark barriers of that rugged dime, 
£y'n to the centre of lUyria's vales, 
Childe Harold pass'd o'er many a mount sublime. 
Through lands scarce noticed in historic tales; 
Yet in famed Attica such lovely dales 
Are rarely seen; nor can fair Terope boast 
A charm they know not; loved Parnassus fail^, 
Though classic ground and consecrated most, 
To match some spots that lurk within this lowering coast 

ZLVII. 

He pass'd bleak Pindus, Acherusia's lake, (^7) 
And left the primal city of the land. 
And onwards did his further journey take 
To greet Albania's chief, W whose dread command 
Is lawless law; for with a bloody hand 
He sways a nation, turbulent and bold: 
Yet here and there some daring mountain-band 
Disdain his power, and from their rocky hold 
HurltJMU^kpance far, nor yield, unless to gold. W 
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xiiVni. 

Monastic ffitsa! (^) from thy shsdy brow^ 
Thou small, bat favooi^d spot of holy ground! 
Where'er we gaze, aromid, above, below. 
What rainbow tints, what magic charms are found! 
Rock, riva*, forest, mountain, all abound. 
And bluest skies lliat harmonize the whole: 
Beneath, the distant torrent's rushing sound 
Tells where the volumed cataract doth roll 
Between those hanging rocks, that shock yet please the 
souL 

XLIX. 

Amidst the grove that crowns yon tufted hill. 
Which, were it not for many a mountain nigh 
Rising in lofty ranks, and loftier still. 
Might well itself be deem'd of dignity. 
The convent's white walls glisten fair on high: 
Here dwells the caloyer, (3i) nor rude is he, 
Nor niggard of his dieer; the passer by 
Is welcome still; nor heedless will he flee 
From hence, if he delight kind Nature's sheen to see. 

L. 

Here in the sultriest season let him rest, 
Fresh is the green beneath those aged trees; 
Here winds of gentlest wing wiU fan his breast. 
From heaven itself he may ihhale the breeze: 
The plain is far beneath— oh I let him seize 
Pure pleasure while he can; the scorching ray 
Here pierceth not, impregnate with disease: 
Then let his length the loitering pilgrim lay. 
And gaze, untired, the mom, the noon, the eve away. 

VOL. I. "« 
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LI. 
Dusky and huge^ enlarging on the sights 
Nature's volcanic amphitheatre^ i^) 
Chimsera's alps extend from left to right: 
Beneath^ a living valley seems to stir; 
Flocks play, trees wave^ streams flow, the mountain-fir 
Nodding ahove: hehold hlack Acheron! (^) 
Once consecrated to the sepulchre. 
Pluto! if this he hell I look upon. 

Close diamed Elysium's gates, my shade shall seek for 
none! 

Ln. 
Ne city's towers pollute the lovely view; 
Unseen is Yanina, though not remote, 
Veil'd hy the screen of hills: here men are few. 
Scanty the hamlet, rare the lonely cot; 
But peering down each precipice, the goat 
Browseth ; and, pensive o'er his scattered flock. 
The little shepherd in his white capote i^^) 
Doth lean his hoyish form along the rock. 

Or in his cave awaits the tempest's short-lived shock. 

LIII. 

Oh! where, Dodona! is thine aged grove. 
Prophetic fount, and oracle divine? 
What valley echo'd the response of Jove ? 
What trace remaineth of the thunderer's shrine? 
All, all forgotten— and shall man repine 
That his frail honds to fleeting life are hroke? 
Cease, fool! the fate of gods may well he thine: 
Wouldst thou survive the marhle or the oak? 

tongues^ and worlds must sink beneath 
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lilV. 

Epirus' bounds recede^ and mountains fail; 
Tired of up-gazing still, the wearied eye 
Reposes gladly on as smooth a vale 
As ever Spring yclad in grassy die: 
£y'n on a plain no humble beauties lie. 
Where some bold river breaks the long expanse. 
And woods along the banks are waving high. 
Whose shadows in the glassy waters dance. 
Or with the moonbeam sleep in midnight's solemn trance. 

IiV. 

The sun had sunk behind vast Tomerit, (2i>) 
And Laos wide and fierce came roaring by; (SC) 
The shades of wonted night were gathering yet. 
When, down the steep banks winding warily, 
Childe Harold saw, lOce meteors in the sky. 
The gUttering minarets of Tepalen, 
Whose walls o'erlook the stream; and drawing nigh, 
He heard the busy hum of warrior-men 
Swelling the breeze that sigh'd along thelengthening glen. 

LVI. 

He pass'd the sacred Haram's silent tower. 
And underneath the wide o'erarching gate 
Survey'd the dwelling of this chief of power. 
Where all around proclaimed his high estate. 
Amidst no common pomp the despot sate. 
While busy preparation shook the court. 
Slaves, eunuchs, soldiers, guests, and santons wait; 
Within, a palace, and without, a fort: 
Here men of every dime appear to make resort 
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LVII. 

Richly caparison'd^ a ready row 
Of armed horse^ and many a warlike store, 
Girded the wide extending court below; 
Above, strange groups adom'd the corridore; 
And oft-times through the area's echoing door 
Some high-capp'd Tartar spurr'd his steed away: 
The Turk, the Greeks the Albanian, and the Moor, 
Here mingled in their many-hued array, 
While the deep war-drum's sound announced the dose 
of day. 

LVlil. 

The wild Albanian kirtled to his knee. 
With shawl-girt head and ornamented ^n. 
And gold-embroider'd garments, fair to see; 
The crimson-scarfed men of Macedon; 
The Delhi with his cap of terror on, 
And crooked glaive; the lively, supple Greek; 
And swarthy Nubia's mutilated son; 
The bearded Turk that rarely deigns to speak. 
Master of all around, too potent to be meek, 

LIX. 

Are mix'd conspicuous: some recline in groups. 
Scanning the motley scene that varies round; 
There some grave Moslem to devotion stoops. 
And some that smoke, and some that play, are found; 
Here the Albanian proudly treads the ground; . 
Half whispering there the Greek is heard to prate; 
Hark! from the mosque the nightly solemn sound. 
The Muezzin's call doth shake the minaret, 
" There is nogod but God !— to prayer— lo ! God is great!" 
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liX. 

Just at this season Ramazani s £EUBt 
Through the long day its penance did maintain: 
But when the lingering twilight hour was past. 
Revel and feast assumed the rule again: 
Now all was bustle, and the menial train 
Prepared and spread the plenteous board witlun; 
The vacant gallery now seem'd made in vain^ 
But firom the chambers came the mingling din^ 
As page and slaye anon were passing out and in. 

LXI. 

Here woman's voice is never heard: apart^ 
And scarce permitted, guarded, vdl'd, to move, 
She yields to one her person and her heart, 
Tamed to her cage, nor feels a wish to rove: 
For, not unhappy in her master's love. 
And joyful in a mother's gentlest cares. 
Blest cares! all other feelings far above! 
Herself more sweetly rears the babe she bears, 
Who never quits the breast, no meaner passion shares. 

uai. 
In marble-paved pavilion, where a spring 
Of living water from the centre rose. 
Whose bubbling did a genial freshness fling. 
And soft voluptuous couches breathed repose, 
Aiii reclined, a man of war and woes; 
Yet in his lineaments ye cannot trace. 
While Gentleness her milder radiance throws 
Along that aged venerable face, 
Thedeeds that lurk beneath, and st«ia\^\n^^^SkS^^ 
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Lxm. 
It is not that yon hoary lengthening beard 
HI suits the passions which belong to youth; 
Love conquers age— so Hafiz hath averr'd. 
So sings the Teian^ and he sings in sooth — 
But crimes that scorn the tender voice of Ruth^ 
Beseeming all men ill^ but most the man 
In years^ have mark'd him with a tiger s tooth; 
Blood follows bloody and^ through their mortal span. 
In bloodier acts conclude those who with blood began. 

LXIV, 

'Mid many things most new to ear and eye 
The pilgrim rested here his weary feet, 
And gazed around on Moslem luxury, 
Till quickly wearied with that spacious seat 
Of Wealth and Wantonness, the choice retreat 
Of sated Grandeur from the city's noise: 
And were it humbler it in sooth ^ere sweet; 
But Peace abhorreth artificial joys. 
And Pleasure, leagued with Pomp, the zest of both 
destroys. 

LXV. 

Fierce are Albania's children, yet they lack 
Not virtues, were those virtues more mature. 
Where is the foe that ever saw their back? 
"Who can so well the toil of war endure? 
Their native fastnesses not more secure 
Than they in doubtftil time of troublous need: 
Their wrath how deadly! but their friendship sure. 
When Gratitude or Valour bids them Ueed, 
Ohshaken rushing on where'er ihesx d)ie£ may lead. 
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IiXYI. 

Childe Harold saw them in their chieftain's tower 
Thronging to war in splendour and success; 
And after yiew'd them> when^ within their power^ 
Himself awhile the victim of distress; 
That saddening hour when had men hotlier press: 
But these did shelter him heneath their roof> 
When less harharians would have cheer'd him less^ 
And fellow-countrymen have stood aloof— (27) 
In aughtthat tries the heart howfew withstand the proof! 

LXVli. 

It chant^ that adverse winds once drove his bark 
Full on the coast of Suli's shaggy shore, 
When all around was desolate and dark; 
To land was perilous, to sojourn more; 
Yet for awhile the mariners forbore, 
Dubious to trust where treachery might lurk: 
At length they ventured forth, though doubting sore 
That ti^ose who loathe alike the Frank and Turk 
Might once again renew their ancient butcher- work. 

Lxvni- 
Vain fear! the Suliotes stretch'd the welcome hand. 
Led them o'er rocks and past the dangerous swamp. 
Kinder than polish'd slaves though not so bland^ 
And piled the hearth, and wrung their garments damp. 
And fill'd the bowl, and trimm'd the cheerful lamp, 
And spread their fare; tliough homely, aU they had: 
Such conduct bears' Philanthropy's rare stamp-^ 
To rest the weary and to soothe the sad, 
Poth lesson happier men, and shames at lea&t the bodL 
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LXIZ. 

It came to pass^ that when h^e did address 
Himself to quit at Imigth this mountain-land^ 
Combined marauders half-way barr'd ^ress^ 
And wasted far and near with glaive and brand; 
And therefore did he take a trusty band 
To traverse Acamania's forest wide. 
In war well season'd^ and with labours tann'd> 
Till he did greet white Achelous' tide^ 
And from his further bank iEtdia's wolds es^ed. 

LXX. 

Where lone Utraikey forms its circling cove^ 
And weary waves retire to gleam at rest. 
How brown the foliage of the green hill's grove^ 
Nodding at midnight o'er the cahn bay's breast. 
As winds come lightly whispering from the west. 
Kissing, not ruffling, the blue deep's serene: — 
Here Harold was received a welcome guest; 
Nor did he pass unmoved the gentle scene^ 
For many ajoy could he from Night's softpes^ce glean. 

LXXI. 

On the smooth shore the night-fires brightly blazed^ 
-The feast was done, the red wine circling fast, (38) 
And he that unawares had there ygazed 
. With gaping wonderment had stared aghast; 
For ere night's midmost, stillest hour was past. 
The native revels of the troop began; 
.Eacb Palikar (29) his sabre from him cast. 
And bounding hand in band, man "^ini^ ^ Xft \b»:^, 
^fl% tbeir uncouth dir^e^ Icm^ da^an^ ^^>W5J^ 
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Childe Harold at a little distanee stood 
And view'd^ but not djbspleased, the revdrie. 
Nor hated barmless jmrib, however rude: 
In soothe it was no vulgar sight to see 
Their barbarous^ yet their not indecent^ glee; 
And^ as the flames along their faces gleam'd^ 
Their gestures nimble^ dark eyes flashing free> 
The long wild locks that to their girdles streun'd^ 
While thus in ccmcert they this lay half sang, half 
scream'd: (ao) 

1. 

(31) Tambouroi! Tambourgi!* thy larum afar 
Gives hope to the valiant^ and promise of war; 
All the sons of the mountains arise at the note^ 
Chimaiiot, Blyrian, and dark Suliote! 

Oh! who is more' brave than a dark Suliote^ 

In his snowy caraese and his shaggy capote? 

To the wolf and the vulture he l^ves Ids wild flock, 

And descends to the plain like the stream from the rock. 

S. 

Shall the sons of Chimari, who never forgive 
The fault of a friend, bid an enemy live? 
Let those guns so unerring such vengeance forego? 
What mark is so fair as the breast oi % i^^ 



« Druimaer* 
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4. 

Macedonia sends forth her inyindble race; 
For a time they abandon the cave and the chased 
But those scarfs of blood-red shall be redder^ before 
The sabre is sheathed and the battle is o'er. 



5. 

Then the pirates of Parga that dwell by the waves, 
And teach the pale Franks what it is to be slavesy 
Shall leave on die beach the long galley and oar. 
And track to his covert the captive on shore. 

6. 

I ask not the pleasures that riches supply, 
My sabre shall win what the feeble must buy; 
Shall win the young bride with her long flowing hair. 
And many a maid from her mother shall tear. 

7. 

I love the fair face of the maid in her youth. 
Her caresses shall lull me, her music shall soothe; 
Let her bring from the chamber her many-toned lyre, 
And sing us a song on the fall of her sire. 

8. 

Remember the moment when Previsa fell, (32) 
The shrieks of the conquer'd, the conquerors' yell; 
The roofs that we fired, and the plunder we shared, 
ly we slaughtered, the lovely we spared. 
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I talk not of mercy^ I talk not of fear; 
He neither must know who would serve the Vixier! 
Since the days of our prophet the Crescent ne'er saw 
A chief ever glorious Hke Ali Pashaw. 

10. 
Dark Muchtar his son to the Danuhe is sped^ 
Let the yellow-hair'd* Giaours t view his horse-tail ij! 

with dread; 
When his Delhis § come dashing in hlood o'er the banks^ 
How few shall escape from the Muscovite ranks! 

11. 
Seiictar! || unsheathe then our chief's scimitar: 
Tambourgi! thy larum gives promise of war. 
Ye mountains^ that see us descend to the shore^ 
Shall view us as victors, or view us no more ! 

Lxxm. 
Fair Greece! sad relic of departed worth ! (33) 
Immortal^ though no more; though fallen, great! 
Who now shall lead thy scatter'd children forth> 
And long accustom'd bondage uncreate? 
Not such thy sons who whilome did await. 
The hopeless warriors of a willing doom^ 
In bleak Thermopylae's sepulchral strait— 
Oh! who that galkmt spirit shall resume. 
Leap from Eurotas' banks, and call thee from the tomb? 

• Yellow is the epithet given to the Russians. t Infidd. 

^ Hone-tails are the insignia of a Pacha. «j v. 

. { Honemen, answering to our forlorn lioipe* V S^waA^assa^ 
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LXXIV. 

Spirit of freedom! when on Phyle's Im:ow(34) 
Tbou sat'st with Thrasybulus and his train> 
Couldst thou forebode die dismal hour which now 
Dims the green beauties of thine Attic plain? 
Not thirty tyrants now enforce the chain^ 
But every carle can lord it o'er thy land; 
Nor rise thy sons^ but idly rail in yaiii^ 
Trembling beneath the scourge of Turkish hand, 
From birth till death enslaved; in word^n deed^unmann'd. 

LXXV. 

In all save form alone^ how changed! and who 
That marks the fire still sparkling in each eye^ 
Who but would deem their bos(Hns bum'd anew 
With thy unquenched beam^ lost Liberty! 
And many dream withal the hour is nigh 
That gives them back their fathm heritage: 
For foreign arms and aid they fondly sigh. 
Nor solely dare encounter hostile rage. 
Or tear their name defiled from Slaveiy's moumfril page. 

LXXVI. 

Hereditary bondsmen ! know ye not 
Who would be free themselves must strike the blow? 
By their right arms the conquest must be wrought? 
Will Gaul or Muscovite redress ye? no! 
True, they may lay your proud despoilers low. 
But not for you will Freedom's altars flame. 
Shades of the Helots! triumph o'er your foe! 
Greece! change thy lords, thy state is still the same; 
day ia o'er, but not thine years of shame. 
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Lxxyn. 
The dty won for Allah from the Giaour^ 
The Giaour from Othman's race again may wrest; 
And the Serai's impenetrate tower 
Receive the fiery Franks her former guest; (3S) 
Or Wahah's rehd In'ood who dared divest 
The (38) proi^et's tomh of all its pious spoils 
May wind dieir path of hlood along the West; 
But ne'er will freedom seek this fated soil^ 
But slave succeed to slave through years of endless toil. 

Lxxvni. 
Yet mark their mirth— ere lenten days h^in^ 
That penance whidi their holy rites prepare 
To shrive from man his weight of mortal sin^ 
By daily ahstinence and nightly prayer; 
But ere his sackcloth garh Repentance wear^ 
Some days of joyaunce are decreed to all. 
To take of pleasaunce each his secret share. 
In motley rohe to dance at masking hall. 
And join the mimic train of merry CamivaL 

And whose more rife with merriment than thine. 
Oh Stamhoul! once the empress of their reign? 
Though turbans now pollute Sophia's shrine. 
And Greece her very altars eyes in vain: 
(Alas! her woes will still pervade my strain !) 
Gay were her minstrels once, for free her throng. 
All felt the common joy they now must feign. 
Nor oft I've seen sudi sight, nor heard such song, 
As woo^d the eye, and thriU'd the Bosphorus along. 
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liXXX. 

Loud was the lightsome tumult of the shor^ 
Oft Music changed^ but never ceased her tone, 
And timely echo'd hack the measured oar, 
And ripplhig waters made a pleasant moan: 
The Queen of tides on high consenting shone, 
And when a transient breeze swept o'er the wave, 
'T was, as if darting from her heavenly throne^ 
A brighter glance her form reflected gave. 
Till sparkling billows seem'd to light thel>anks they lave. 

LXXXI. 

Glanced many a light caique along the foam, 
Danced on the shore the daughters of the land, 
Ne thought had man or maid of rest or home. 
While many a languid eye and thrilling hand 
Exchanged the look few bosoms may withstand. 
Or gently prest, retum'd the pressure still: 
Oh Love! young Love! bound in thy rosy band. 
Let sage or cynic prattle as he will. 
These hours, and only these, redeem Life's years of ill! 

Lxxxn. 

But, midst the throng in merry masquerade. 
Lurk there no hearts that throb with secret pain. 
Even through the closest searment half betray'd? 
To such the gentle murmurs of the main 
Seem to re-echo all they mourn in vain; 
To such the gladness of the gamesome crowd 
Is source of wayward thought and stem disdain; 
How do they loathe the laughter idly loud. 
And long to change the robe of revel for the shroud! 
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liXxzm. 
This must he fed, the true-horn son of Greece, 
If Greece one troe-hom patriot still can hoast: 
Not such as prate of war, hut skulk in peace. 
The hondsman's peace, who sighs for aU he lost, 
Yet with smooth smile his tyrant can accost. 
And wield the slavish sickle, not the sword: 
Ah! Greece! they loye thee least who owe thee most; 
Their hirth, their hlood, and that suhlime record 
Of hero sires, who shame thy now d^nerate horde ! 

Lxxxiy. 
When riseth Lacedemon's hardihood. 
When Thehes Epaminon^ rears again. 
When Athens' children are with hearts endued. 
When Grecian mothers shall give hirth to men. 
Then may'st thou he restored; hut not till then. 
A thousand years scarce serve to form a state; 
An hour may lay it in the dust: and when 
Can man its shattered splendour renovate, 
Recal its virtues hack, and vanquish Time and Fate? 

liXXXV. 

And yet how lovely in thine age of woe. 
Land of lost gods and godlike men! art thou! 
Thy vales of evergreen, thy hills of snow, (37) 
Proclaim thee Nature's varied favourite now; 
Thy fanes, thy temples to thy surface how, 
Commingling slowly with heroic earth. 
Broke hy the share of every rustic plough: 
So perish monuments of mortal hirth. 
So perish all in turn, save well-recorded Worth ; 
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LXXXVI. 

Save where some solitary column mourns 
Above its prostrate brethren of the cave; (») 
Save where Tritonia's airy shrine adorns 

* Colonna's clifi^ and gleams along the wave; 
Save o'er some warrior's half-forgotten grave. 
Where the gray stones and mimolested grass 
Ages, but not oblivion, feebly brave, 
IVliile strangers only not regardless pass. 

Lingering like me, perchance, to gaze, and sigh '^Alasr 

Lxxxvn« 
Yet are thy skies as blue, thy crags as wild; 
Sweet are thy groves, aiid verdant are thy fields. 
Thine olive ripe as when Minerva smiled. 
And still his honied wealth Hymettus yields; 
There the blithe bee his fragrant fortress builds. 
The freebom wanderer of thy moimtain-air; 
Apollo still thy long, long summer gilds. 
Still in his beam MendeU's marbles glare; 
Art, Glory, Freedom fail, but Nature still is fair. 

Lxxxvni. 
Where'er we tread 'tis haunted. Holy ground; 
No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould. 
But one vast realm of wonder spreads around. 
And all the Muse's tales seem truly told. 
Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon: 
Each hill and dale, each deepening ^en and wold 
Defies the power which crush'd thy temples gone: 
shakes Athena's tower, but spares gray Marathon. 
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The sun^ the sdl^ bat not the slayer the flame; 
Unchanged in all except its foreign lord-- 
Preserves alike its bounds and boundless fimie 
The Battle-field^ where Persia's victim horde 
First bow'd beneath the brunt of HeDas' sword^ 
As on the mom to distant Glory dear. 
When Marathon became a magic word; W 
Which utter'd, to the hearer's eye appear 
The camp^ the host,- the fight^ the conqueror's career, 

xc 
The flying Mede> his shafdess broken bow; 
The fiery Greek, his red pursuing spear; 
Mountains above. Earth's, Ocean's plain below; 
Death in the front, Destruction in die rear! 
Sudi was the scene— what now remaineth here? 
What sacred trophy marks the hallow'd ground. 
Recording Freedom's smile and Asia's tear? 
The rifled urn, the violated mound. 
The dust thycourser'shoof^ rude stranger ! spurns around 

xci. 
Yet to ^e remnants of thy splendour past 
Shall pilgrims, pensive, but unwearied throng; 
Long shall the voyager, with th' Ionian blast, 
Hail the bright dime of battle and of song; 
Long shall thine annals and immortal tongue 
Fill with thy fame the youth of many a shore; 
Boast of the aged! lesson of the young! 
Which sages venerate and bards adore. 
As PaUas and the Muse unveil theii a-^^Vst^ 

VOL. J. ^ 
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XCH. 

The parted bosom clings to wonted home. 
If aught that's kindred cheer the welcome hearth; 
He that is bnely hither let him roam. 
And gaze complacent on congenial earth. 
Greece is no lightsome land of social mirth: 
But he whom Sadness sootheth may abide. 
And scarce regret the r^on of his birth. 
When wandering slow by Delphi's sacred side, 
Or gazing o'er the plains where Greek and P@»ian died. 

xoin. 
Let such approach this consecrated land. 
And pass in peace along the magic waste: 
But spare its relics— let no busy hand 
Deface the scenes, already how defaced! 
Not for such purpose were these altars placed: 
Revere the remnants nations once revered: 
So may our country's name be undisgraced. 
So may'st thou prosper where thy youth was rear'd, 
By every honest joy of love and life endear'd! 

xciv. 
For thee, who thus in too protracted song 
Hast soothed thine idlmc with inglorious lays. 
Soon shall thy voice be lost amid the throng 
Of louder minstrels in these later days: 
To such resign the strife for fading bays^ 
111 may such contest now the spirit move 
Which heeds nor keen reproach nor partial praise; 
Since cold each kinder heart that might approve 
none are left to please when none are left to love. 
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ZGV. 

Thou too art gone, thou loved and Idy^ one! 
Whom youth and youth's aifections bound to me; 
Who did for me what none beside have done, 
Nor shrank &om one albeit unworthy thee. 
What is my being? ihou hast ceased to be! 
Nor staid to weLocnne here ihy wandorer home^ 
Who mourns o'er hours which we no more shall see- 
Would they had never been^ or were to amie! 
Would he had ne'er retnm'd to^find fresh cause to ream ! 

xcvi. 
Oh! ever loving, lovely^ and beloved! 
How selfish Sorrow ponders on the past. 
And clings to thoughts now better far removed! 
But Time shall tear thy shadow from me last. 
All thou couldst have of mine^ stem Death ! thou hast ; 
The parent^ friend^ and now the more than friend: 
Ne'er yet for one thine arrows flew so fast, 
And grief with grief continuing still to blend^ 
Hath snatch'd the little joy that life had yet to lend. 

xcvn. 
Then must I plunge again into the crowd. 
And follow an that PeaqtfMisdains to seek? 
Where Revel calls, and Laughter, vainly loud. 
False to ^e heart, distorts the hollow cheek. 
To leave the flagging spirit doubly weak; 
Still o'er the features, which perforce they cheer. 
To feign the pleasure or conceal the pique; 
Smiles form the channel of a friture tear. 
Or raise the writhing lip with iIi-6mc;cc^<^^scL<u»^ 
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xcTm. 
What is the worst of woes that wait on ages? 
What stamps the wrinkle deeper on the hrow? 
To view each loved one hlotted from life's page^ 
And he alone on earth, as I am now. 
Before the Chastener hmnhly let me how. 
O'er hearts divided and o'er hopes destroy'd: 
Roll on, vain days! full reckless may ye flow. 
Since Time hath reft whate'er my soul enjoy 'd. 
And with the iUs of Eld mine earlier years alloy'd. 
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1. 

Yeti aigh*d &er DelphVt long deserted shrine. 

Stanza i. line 6. 

Ths little village of Castri stands partly on the site of 
DelphL Along the path of the mountain, from Chryssot 
are the remains of sepulchres hewn in and firom the rock. 
•* One,** said the guide, ** of a king who broke his neck 
hunting." His majesty had certainly chosen the fittest spot 
for such an achievement. 

: A little above Castri is a cave, supposed the Pythian, of 
immense depth; the upper part of it is paved, and now a 
cow-house. 

On the other side of Castri stands a Greek monastery; 
some way above which is the cleft in the rock, with a range 
of caverns difficult of ascent, and apparently leading to the 
interior of the mountain; probably to the Cory clan Cavern 
mentioned by Pausanias. From this part descend the foun- 
tain and the '* Dews of Castalie." 

2. 
And rest ye at our ** Jjodjfe house of woe.** 

Stanza xz. line 4. 

The Convent of «« Our Lady of Punishment," Nossa Se- 
fhra de Pena *, on the summit of the rock. Below, at some 

* Since the publicationof this poem, I have been informed of 
the misapprehension of the term Nossa Sefiora de Pena. It was 
owing to the want of the tilde » or mark over the n, which alters 
the s^ification of the word: with it, Pefia signifies a rock ; 
wiUiout it, Pena has the sense I adopted. I do not think it 
necessary to alter the passage, as though the common accepta- 
tion affixed to it is *' Our Lady of the Rock," I may well as- 
sume the other sense from the severities practised there. 
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distance, is the Cork Convent, where St Honorius dug his 
den, over which is his epitaph. From the hills, the sea adds 
to the beauty of the view. 

3. 
Throughout this purple land, where law s&mres not life. 

"Stanza xxL line last* 

It is a well known fact, that in the year 1809 the assas- 
sinations in the streets of Lisbon and its vicinity were not 
confined by the Portuguese to their countrymen ; but that 
' Englishmen were daily butchered : and so far from redress 
being obtained, we were requested not to interfere if we 
perceived any compatiiot defending himself against his allies. 
I was once stopped in the way to the theatre at eight o*clodc 
in the evening, wboi the streets were not more empty than 
they generally are at that hour, opposite to an open shoi», 
and in a carriage with a friend ; had we not fortunately been 
armed, I have not the least doubt that we should have 
adorned a tale instead of telling one. The crime of aasu- 
sination is not confined to Portugal: in Sicily and Malta we 
are knocked on the head at a handsome average nightly, and 
not a Sicilian or Maltese is ever punished ! 

4. 

Behold ihehaU where ehkift were UUe convened! 

Stania xxiv. line 1. 

The Convention of Cintra was signed in the palace of the 
Marchese Marialva. The late exploits of Lord Wellington 
have effaced the follies of Cintra. He has, indeed, done 
wonders; he has perhaps changed the character of a nation, 
reconciled rival superstitions, and baffled an enemy who nevw 
jretreated before his predece8B(»'s. 

5. 
Yet Mafra ehdU one moment claim delay. 

Stanza xxix. line 1. 

■ The extent of MaAra is prodigious ; it contains a palace, 
ccmvent, and most superb church. The six organs are the 
most beautiful I ever beheld, in point of decoration ; we did 
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not hear them, but were told that their tones were corre- 
spondent to their qpHenlom. Mafira is termed the Etcurial 
oiPottagiiL 

e. 

*Ttoixt him asid I«u«Akn «UiV0t ^ lowest of the ItAo. 

Stania xxxiii. lines 8 atid 9. ' 

As I found the Portuguese, so I have characterized them. 
That they are since improved, at least in courage, is evident. 

7. 
When Cavc^a fHt&or-ain first eattd ^ iand 
^That djfed ihtf mountain tllreahti t&Uh Gothic gore. 

StimJBi XXXV, lines 3 and 4. 

Count Julianas daughter, the Hel^i of Spain. Pelagius 
preserved his Independence in the fastnesses of the Asturias, 
and the descendants of liis foUotr^s, after some centuries, 
Amipleted their strugg^ by the conquest of Grenada. 

8. 

Not €U fie speeds, he ehantSt " Vtoa el ReyP' 

Stanza xlviiL line 5. 

' •* Viva el Rey Fernando !** Long live King Ferdinand ! is 
the chonks of mdstof the Spanish patriotic songs : they are 
chiefly in dispraise of the old king Charles, the Queen, and 
the Prince of Peace. I have heard many of them ; some of 
the airs are beaiitifuL Godoy, the Principe de la Paz, was 
bom at Badajoz, on the frontiers of Portugal, and was ori- 
ginally in the nmlu of the Spanish Guards, till his person 
attracted the queen's eyes, and raised him to the dukedom 
of Alcudia, &c. he. It is to this man that the Spaniards 
universally impute the ruin of their country. 

9. 
Bears in his cap tfte badge of crimson hue, 
Which ieiKs pou whom to shun and wfumi to greet. 

Stanza 1. lines 2 and 3. 

The red cockade, with " Fetnando Septimo" in the centre. 
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3^ baU-pUed pmramid, the ever-blazing match, 

Stansa li. line last. 

All who have seen a battery will recollect the pyramidi 
form In which shot and shells are jpiled. The Sierra Moren 
was fortified in every defile through which I passed in m 
way to SeyiUe. 

11. 
Foifd fty a tooman*» hand, before a battered watt, 

Stansa IvL line last. 

Such were the exploits of the Maid of Saragosa. Whe 
the author was at Seville she walked dafly on the Prad< 
deco ra ted with medais and orders, by command of the Juntt 

12. 
Tlte eeal Lovt^a dimpling finger hath impreaifd 
Denotee how m/t that dtin whidt beart hia foticA. 

Stansa IviiL lines 1 and 2 

« Sigilla in mento impressa Amoris dlgitulo 
Vestigio demonstrant mollitudinem." . Aul. Gbj 

13. 
Oh, thou Pumagatu/ 

Stansa Ix. line 1. 

These stansas were written in Castri (Delphos), at the fo< 
of Parnassus/ now called Aaaxv^ — Liakura. 

14. 
Fair i» proud Seville ; let her eountrjf boaet 
Her strong^, her wealth, her site of ancient days. 

Stanza Ixv. lines 1 and : 

Seville was the Hispalis of the Romans. 

15. 
Aak ye, Boeotian shades I the reason why f 

Stanza Ixx. line 5. 

This was written at Thebes, and consequently in the be 
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lituation for asking and answering rach a question ; not 
as the birthplace of Pindar, but as the capital of Boeotia, 
where the first riddle was pnqpounded and solved. 

16. 

Some bitter </er thejkwen Ut htMling venom/ling*. 

Stanza IxxxlL line last. 

<•• Medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid quod in ipsls floribus angat." 

Luc. 

17. 
A traitor onljffiU beneath the /bud, 

Stansa Ixxxr. line 7. 

Alluding to the conduct and death of Solano, the Go- 
Temor of Cadis. 

18. 

" War even to the lenifB !** 

Stansa Ixxxri. line last. 

« War to the knife.** Palafoz*s answer to the French 
general at the si^e of Saragoca. 

19. 

Jnd thou, mjf friend/ ^c. 

Stansa xcL line 1. 

The Honourable I*. W**. of the Guards, who died of a 
fever at Coimbra. I had known him ten years, the better 
half of his life, and the happiest part of mine. 

In the short space of one month I have lost her who gave 
me being, and most of those who had made that being to- 
lerable. To me the lines of Young are no fiction : 

'* Insatiate archer ! could not one suffice ? 

Thy shaft flew thrice, and thrice my peace was slain, 
. And thrice ere thrice yon moon had fill'd her horn." 



his softer qualities live in the recollection oi ir. 
loved him too well to envy his superiority. 
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1. 

despite <ifw9r tmd wtuHmgfire-^-^ 

Stanza i. line 4* 

Part of the Acropolis was destroyed by the explosion of 
a magazine during the Venetian siege. 

2. 

But toorw than tteti and flame » and age* dow, 
1» the dread sceptre and dominion dire 
Of men who never fett the eacred giow 
That thoughts of thee and thine on polieVd breasts bestow^ 

Stanza i. line 0. 

We can all fed, or imagine, the regret with which the 
ruins of cities, once the capitals of empires, are beheld ; the 
reflections suggested by such objects are too trite to require 
recapitulation. But never did the littleness of man, and 
the Tanity of his very best virtues of patriotism to exalt, 
and of valour to defend his country, appear more conspi- 
cuous than in the record of what Athens was, and the cer- 
tainty of what she now is. This theatre of contention be- 
tween mighty factions, of the struggles of orators, the ex- 
altation and deposition of tyrants, the triumph and punish- 
ment of generals, is now b«»me a scene of petty intrigue 
and perpetual disturbance, between the bickering agents of 
certain British nobility and gentry. '* The wild foxes, the 
owls and serpents in the ruins of Babylon,** were surely less 
degrading than such inhabitants. The Turks have the plea 
of conquest for their tyranny, and the Greeks have only 
saiBered the fortune of war, incidental to \Yve \r«.n«»X\ Xis^x 
howsre the mighty faUen, when two paViit«t% co"oX«X^^ 
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privilege of plundering the Parthenon, and triumph in turn* 
according to the tenor of each succeeding finnan I Sylla 
could but punish, Philip subdue, and Xerxes bum Athens; 
but it remained for the paltry antiquarian, and his despicable 
agents, to render her contemptible as himself and his pur- 
suits. 

The Parthenon, before its destruction in part, by fire 
during the Venetian siege, had been a temple, a church, and 
8 mosque. In each point of view it is an object of regard : it 
changed its worshippers ; but still it was a place of worship 
thrice sacred to devotion: its violation is a triple sacrilq^ 
But 

" Man, vain man, 
Drest in a little brief authority. 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep." 



Va^ on tfie solitary shore he sleeps. 

Stanza v. line 8. 

It was not always the custom of the Greeks to bum their 
dead ; the greater Ajax, in particular, was interred entire. 
Almost all the chiefs became gods after their decease; and h^ 
was indeed neglected, who had not annual games near his 
tomb, or festivals in honour of his memory by his country- 
men, as Achilles, Brasidas, &c. and at last even Antinous, 
whose death was as heroic as his life was infamous. 

4. 
Here, son of Saturn ! was thyfa^rite throne. 

Stanza x. line 3. 

The temple of Jupiter Olympius, of which sixteen co- 
lumns, entirely of marble, yet survive: originally there 
were 150. These columns, however, are by many supposed 
to have belonged to the Pantheon. 



And hear these altars o*er the long-reluctant brine* 

Stanza xi. line last* 



The ship was wrecked in the Archipelago. 
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6. 
To rive tohai Go(h, and Turkt and Time hath epared, 

Stansa xil. line 9. 

• 

At this moment (January 3, 1809), besides what has been 
already deposited in London, an Hydriot vessel is in the 
Pyrseus to receire every portable relic. Thus, as I heard ^ 
young Greek observe, in common with many of his country- 
men—for, lost as they are, they yet feel on this occasion — 
thus may Lord Elgin boast of having ruined Athens. An 
Italian painter of the first eminence, named Lusieri, is the 
agent of devastation; and like the Greek^nder of Verres in 
Sicily, who followed the same profession, he has proved the 
able instrument of plunder. Between this artist and the 
French Consul Fauvel, who wishes to rescue the remains 
for his own government, there is now a violent dispute con- 
cerning a car employed in their conveyance, the wheel of 
which — I wish they were both broken upon it— has been 
locked up by the Consul, and Lusieri has laid his complaint 
before the Waywode. Lord Elgin has been extremely happy 
In his choice of Signer Lusieri. During a residence of ten 
years in Athens, he never had the curiosity to proceed as far 
as Sunium*» till he accompanied us in our second excursion. 



* Now Cape Colonna. In all Attica, if we except Athens 
itself and Marathon, there is no scene more interesting than 
Cape Colonna. To the antiquary and artist, sixteen oolumns 
ue an inexhaustible source of observation and design; to the 
philosopher, the supposed scene of some of Plato's conversa- 
tions w(ll not be unwelcome; and the traveller will be struck 
with the beauty of the prospect over '* Igle* that croton the 
Mgean deep:" but for an Englishman, Colonna has yet an ad- 
^oonal Interest, as the actual spot of Falconer's Shipwreck. 
Pallas and Plato are forgotten, in the reooUection of Falconer 
and Campbell t 

*' Herb in the dead of night by Lonna's steep. 
The seaman's cry was beard along the deep." 

This temple of Minerva may be seen at sea from a great di- 
itance. In two ioumeys which I made, and one voyage to 
Quae Colonna, the view from either side, by land, was less 
strudng than the approach from the isles. In our second land 
excursion, we had a narrow escape frpm a party of Mainotes, 
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Howerer, hk works, as far as they go, are most beautiful ; 
but they are almoftt all uBfinJahed. While he and Ubpatroiu 
coBfine themselves to tasting medals, appreciating cameos, 
sketching columns, and cheapening gems* 'their little ab- 
surdities are as harmless as insect or fox-huntlng» maiden 
speechifying, barouche-driving, or any such pasCbne; but 
when they carry away three or four shiploads of the mort 
valuable and massy relics that time and barbarism hsre left 
to the most ii^ured and most celebrated of cities ; when tliey 
destroy, in a vain attempt to tear down, those works whldi 
have been the admiration of ages, I know no motive which 
can excuse, no name which can designate, the perpetraton 
of this dastardly devastation* It was not the least of the 
crimes laid to the charge of Verres, that he had plundered 
Sicily, In the manner since imitated at Athens. The moit 
unblushing impudence could hardly go farther than toafflx 
the name of its plunderer to the walls of the Acropolis ; while 
the wanton and useless defacement of the whole range of the 
basso-relievos, in one compartment of the temple, will never 
permit that name to be pronounced by an observer without 
execration. 

On this occasion I speak impartially: I am not a collector 
or admirer of collections, consequently no rival; but I have 
lome early prepossession in favour of Greece, and do- not 



concealed in the caverns beneath. We were told afterwards, by 
one of their prisoners subseauently ransomed, that they were 
deterred from attacking us by the appearance of my two Al» 
banians i conjecturing very sagaciously, but falselv, that we had 
a complete guard of these Amaouts at hand, they remained 
stationary, and thus saved our party, which was too small to 
have opposed any efltetual resistance. 

Colonna is no less a resort of painters than at pirates: there 

*' The hirehng artist plants his paltry desk. 
And makes degraded nature picturesque." 

(See Hodgson's Lady Jane Grey, &e.) 

But there Nature, with the aid of Art, has done that for her- 
self. I was fortunate enough to engage a very superior Crenmui 
artist; and hope to renew mv Mqva&nXaxttft^^i3DEa«RATs«BEf 
other Levantine scenes^ by tne mAh tX ot \s^ "v«iLlvini!«o«^ 
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think the honour of England advanced by plunder^ whether 
of India or Attica. 

Another noMe Lovd haa d<Nie better, because he has done 
less : but some otheiSt more or less noble, yet *' all honour- 
aUe men/' hare done be«tt becauset after a deal of escala- 
tion and execratifm* bribery to the Waywode, mining and 
countermining, they hare done nothing at all. We had such 
ink-shed, and wine-shed, which almost ended in bloodshed I 
Lord E.'s <* prig"— see Jonathan Wylde for the definition of 
ftpriggiam"— quarreUed with another, Gr/^tu* byname (a 
very good name too for his business), and muttered some- 
thing about satisfaction, in a verbal answer to a note of the 
poor Prussian: this was stated at table to Gropius, who 
laughed, but could eat no dinner afterwards. The rivals 
were hot reconciled whoi 1 left Greece. I have reason to 
remember their squabble, for they wanted to make me their 
arbitrator. 

7, 
Her tons U>o weak the aacred ehrine to gttard, 
YetfBlt some portion of their mothef's pains. 

Stanza xii. lines 7 and 8. 

I cannot resist availing myself of the permission of my 
friend Dr. Clarke whose name requires no conunent with 
the public, but whose sanction will add tenfold weight to 



* This Sr. Groinus^as employed by a noble Lord fur the 
sole purpose of sketchmg, in wliich he excels ; but I am sorry 
to say, that he has, through the abused sanction of that most 
respcKrtable name, been'tr^ding at humble distance in the steps 
of Sr. Lufiierid— A shipful of his trophies was detained, and 1 
believe confiscated, at Constantinople, in 1810. I am most 
haimy to be now enabled to state, that " this was not in his 
bond ;** that he was employed solely as a painter, and that his 
iu>ble patron disavows all connexion witn him, except as an 
axtist. If the error in the first and second edition of tlus poem 
has fl[iven tlie noble Lord a moment's pain, I am verv sorry for 
it : Sr. Gropius has assumed for years the name of nis agent) 
and though I cannot much condemn myself for sharing m the 
mistake of so many, I am happy in bein^ one ol tS^ft &x«& V^ Vsa 
undeceived. Indeed, 1 have as much pVea&uxe Vck. coaXs»^^S6:c>-^ 
£to as / iisZt jujSHVt in stating it. 
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my testimony^ to insert the following extract ftom a very 
obliging letter of his to me, at a note to the abOTe lines. 

*f When the last of the Metopes was taken from the Par- 
thaM>n, and, in moving of it, great part of the supentmc- 
ture with one of the triglyphs was thrown down by the 
workmen whom Lord Elgin employed, the Disdar, who be- 
held the mischief done to the building, took his pipe firam 
his mouth, dropped a tear, and, in a supplicating tone of 
Toice, said to Lusieri, Tikos !— I ^" present." 

The Disdar alluded to was the father of the present Difdar. 

8. 
Where voas thine JEgis, Pulku/ that appattd 
Stem Akaric and Havoc on their wapf 

Stanza xiv. lines 1 and 2. 

According to Zoslmus, Minerva and Achilles fHghtened 
Alaric from the Acropolis; but others relate that the Gothic 
king was nearly as iffischievous as the Scottish peer.— See 
Chanolsr. 

9. 
■ " ■- the netted canopy, 

Stansa zviii. line 2. 

The netting to prevent blocks or splinters from falling oA 
deck during action. 

But not in silence past Calypso*s isles, 
Stansa xxix. line 1* 

Gosa is said toliave been the island of CalypK). 

11. 
Land of Albania I let me bend mine eyes 
On thee, thou rugged nurse of savage men! 

Stanaa xxxviii. lines 5 and 0. 

Albania comprises part of Macedonia, Illyria, Cluumia, 
and Epirus. Iskander is the Turkish word for Alexander; 
and the celebrated Scanderbeg (Lord Alexander) is alluded 
to in the third and fourth lines of the thirty-eighth stansa. 
I do not know whether I am correct in making Scanderbiy 
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the tiountryman of Alezander« who was bom at PeUa in 
Macedon, but Mr. Gibbon terms him so, and adds Pyrrhus 
Co the list, in speaking of his exploits. 

Of Albania Gibbon remarks, that a country "within sight 
of Italy is less known than the interior of America.** Cir- 
cumstances, of little consequence to mention, led Mr. Hob« 
house and myself into that country before we visited any 
other part of the Ottoman dominions; and with the excep- 
tion of Mi^or Leake, then officially resident at Joannina, no 
other Englishmen have ever advanced beyond the capital 
into the interior, as that gentleman very lately assured me. 
All Pacha was at that time (October, 1809) carrying on war 
against Ibrahim Pacha, whom he had driven to Berat, a 
strong fortress which he was then besi^ing : on our arrival 
at Joannina we were invited to Tepaleni, his highne8s*s 
birthplace, and favourite Serai, only one day's distance from 
Berat ; at this juncture the Vizier had nuuie it his head- 
quarters. 

After some stay in the capital, we accordingly followed ; 
but though furnished with every accommodation, and 
escorted by one of the Vizier's secretaries, we were nine days 
(on account of the rains) in accomplishing a journey which, 
on our return, barely occupied four. 

On our route we passed two cities, Argyrocastro and Li- 
bochabo, apparently little inferior to Yanina in size; and 
no pencil or pen can ever do justice to the scenery hi the 
vicinity of Zitza and Delvinachi, the frontier viUage of 
Epirus and Albania proper. 

On Albania and its inhabitants I am unwOling to descant, 
because this will be done so much better by my fellow-tra- 
veller, in a work which may probably precede this in pub- 
lication, that I as little wish to follow as I would to antici- 
pate him. But some few observations are necessary to the 
text. 

The Amaouts, or Albanese, struck ttie forcibly by their 
resemblance to the Highlanders of Scotland, in dress, figure, 
and manner of living. Their very mountains seemed Cale- 
donian, with a kinder climate. The kilt, though white ; 
the spare, active form ; their dialect, Celtic in its soimd, and 
their hardy habits, all carried me back to Morven. No na- 

VOL. I. H 
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tlon are so detested and dreaded by their neighbours as the 
Albanese; the Greeks hardly r^ard them as Christians, or 
the Turks as Moslems; and in fact they are a mixture of 
both, and sometimes neither. Their habits are predatory- 
all are armed ; and the red-shawled Arnaouts, the Montene* 
grins, Chimariots, and Gegdes, are treacherous; the others 
differ somewhat in garb, and essoitially in character. As 
far as my own experience goes, I can qpeak favourably. I 
was attended by two, an Infidel and a Mussulman, to Can< 
stantinople and every other part of Turkey which came with- 
in my observation; and more faithful in i>eril, or indefati- 
gable in service, are rarely to be found. The Infidel was 
named Basilius, the Moslem, Dervish Tahiri; the forma a 
man of middle age, and the latter about my own. Basil! was 
strictly charged by All Pacha in person to attend us; and 
Dervish was one of fifty who accompanied us through the 
forests of Acamania to the banks of Achelous, and onward 
to Messalonghi in ^tolia. There I took him into my own 
service, and never had occasion to repent it till the moment 
of my departure. 

Wh^n in 1810, after the departujre of my friend Mr. H. 
for England, I was seized with a severe fever in the Morea, 
these men saved my life by frightening away my physician, 
whose throat they threatened to cut if I was not cured with- 
in a given time. To this consolatory assurance of posthu- 
mous retribution, and a resolute refusal of Dr. RomaneUi's 
prescriptions, I attributed my recovery. I had left my last 
remaining English servant at Athens ; my dragoman was as 
ill as myself, and my poor Amaouts nursed me with an at- 
tention which would have done honour to civilization. 

They had a variety of adventures; for the Moslem, Der- 
vish, being a remarkably handsome man, was always squath 
bling with the husbands of Athens ; insomuch that four of 
the principal Turks paid me a visit of remonstrance at the 
Convent, on the subject of his having taken a woman from 
the bath— whom he had lawfully bought however— a thing 
quite contrary to etiquette. 

Basili also was extremely gallant amongst his own per- 
suasion, and had the greatest veneration for the churdi, 
mixed with the highest contempt of churchmen, whom b0 
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cu£Red upon occasion in a most heterodox manner. Yet he 
never passed a church without crossing himself; and I re- 
member the risk he ran in entering St. Sophia, in Stambol* 
because it had once been a place of his worship. On re- 
monstrating with him on liis inconsistent proceedings, he 
invariably answered, «*our church is holy, our priests are 
thieves}" and then he crossed himself as usual, and boxed 
the ears of the first ** papas'* who refused to assist in any re- 
quired operation, as was always found to be necessary where 
a priest had any influence with the Cogia Bashi of his vil- 
lage. Indeed a more abandoned race of miscreants cannot 
exist than the lower orders of the Greek clergy. 

When preparations were made for my return, my Albe- 
nlans were summoned to receive their pay. Basili took his 
with an awkward show of regret at my intended departure, 
and marched away to his quarters with his bag of piastres. 
I sent for Dervish, but for some time he was not to be found ; 
at last he entered, just as Signer Logotheti, father to the ci- 
devant AngUxonsul of Athens, and some other of my Greek 
acquaintances, paid me a visit. Dervish took the money, 
but on a sudden dashed it to the ground; and clasping his 
hands, which he raised to his forehead, rushed out of the 
room weeping bitterly. From that moment to the hour of 
my embarkation, he continued his lamentations, and all our 
efforts to console him only produced this answer, <^ Md 
^•iirf I,** " He leaves me." Signer Logotheti, who never 
wept before for any thing less than the loss of a para *, 
melted; the padre of the convent, my attendants, my vi- 
sitors—and I verily believe that even Sterne's « foolish fat 
scullion'' would have left her <* fish-kettle," to sympathise 
with tlie unaffected and unexpected sorrow of this barbarian. 

For my own part, whoi I remembered that, a short time 
before my departure from England, a noble and most in- 
timate associate had excused himself from taking leave of 
me because he had to attend a relation « to a milliner's," I 
fdit no less surprised than humiliated by the present occxur- 
rence and the past recollection. 

That Dervish would leave me with some regret was to be 
expected : when master and man have been scrambling over 

* Para, about the fourth of a farthing. . 
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the mountains of a doien proTinces togeth^, they are lui' 
willing to separate ; but his present feelings, contrasted with 
his natlveferodty, improved my opinion of the human heart. 
I believe this almost feudal fidelity is frequent amongst them. 
One day, on our Journey over Parnassus, an Englishman in 
my service gave him a push in some dispute about the bag- 
gage, which he unluckUy mistook for a Mow ; he spoke not, 
but sat down leaning his head upon his hands. Foreseeing the 
eonsequences, we endeavoured to exfriain away the aflWrnt, 
which produced the following answer : — I have been a robber ; 
I am a soldier; no captain eyet struck me; you are my mas- 
ter, I have eaten your bread, but by that bread I (an usual 
oaUi) had It been otherwise, I would have stabbed the dog 
your servant, and gone to the mountains.** So the aflblr 
ended, but from that day forward he never thoroughly for- 
gave the thoughtless fellow who Insulted him* 

Dervish excelled in the dance of his country, conjectured 
to be a remnant of the ancient Pyrrhic: be that as it may, it 
is manly, and requires wonderful agility. It Is very distinct 
from the stupid Romaika, the dull round-about of the 
Gredcs, <tf whkh our Athenian party had so many specimens. 

The Albanians In general (I do not mean the cultlvatom 
of the earth in the provinces, who have also that appeOation, 
but the mountaineers) have a fine cast of countenance; and 
the most beautiful women I ever beheld, in stature and in 
features, we saw levying the road broken down by the tor- 
rents between Delvinachi and Libochabo. Their manner of 
walking b truly theatrical; but this strut is probably the 
effbct of the capote, or cloak, depending from one shoulder. 
Their loag hair reminds you of the Spartans, and their cou- 
rage in desultory warfare is unquestionable. Though they 
have some cavalry amongst the G^des, I never saw a good 
Amaout horseman ; my own preferred the English saddles, 
which, however, they could never keep. But on foot they 
are not to be subdued by fatigue. 

12. 



and peus*d the barren spot, 



Where ead Penelope o'erlook'd the toave, 

Stansa zxxix. lines 1 and 2. 
Ithaca. 
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13. 
AeHum, Lepanto, JkUal IVq/Mgor* 

Stanza zL line 5. 

Actlum and Trafalgar need no furtEer mention. The 
tMittie of Lepanto* equally bloody and contiderable, but lew 
known, was fought in the Gulf of Patraa. Here the author 
of D<m Quixote lost his left hand. 

14. 

And haiPd the kut resort offruilOeee love. 

Stanza xli. line 3. 

Leucadia, now Santa Maura. From the promontory (the 
Lover's Leap) Sappho is said to have thrown herself. 

15. 
-^ num^ a Roman Oti^and Arian Jeing, 

Stanza xIt. line 4. 

It Is said, that on the day previous to the battle of Actium 
Anthony had thirteen kings at his levee. 

16. 
Look where <A« eeeond Caeat'e trophies roee J 

Stanza xlv. line 6. 

Nicopolis, whose ruins are most extensive, is at some di- 
stance from Actiiun, where the wall of the Hippodrome sur- 
vives in a few fragments. 

17. 
— Achenukfe laJce, 

Stanza xlviL line 1. 

According to Pouqueville the lake of Yanina ; but Pouque- 
vlUe is always out. 

18. 
To greet Albania's chief. 

Stanza xlviL line 4. 

The celebrated All Pacha. Of this extraordinary man 
there is an hicorrect account in PouquevUle's Travels. 




Fire thoiaaand Suliotes, among the rocks and in the cast 
of Suli, withstood 30,000 Albanians for eighteen years; tl 
castle at last was taken by bribery. In this contest the 
were several acts performed not unworthy of the bett 
days of Greece. 

20. 
Moruutie Zitea, ifc. 

Stanza xlviil. line 1. 

The convent and village of Zitza are four hours' joum 
from Joannina« or Yanina* the capital of the Pachalick. 
the valley the river Kalamas (once the Acherpn) flows, a 
not far from Zitsa forms a flne cataract. The situation 
perhaps the finest in Greece, though the approach to T 
vinachi and parts of Acamania and iEtolia may contest 
palm. Delphi, Parnassus, and, in Attica, even Cape • 
lonna and Port Raphti, are very inferior; as also every sc 
in Ionia, or the Troad: \ am almost inclined to add the 
proach to Constantinople ; but from the different feati 
of the last, a comparison can hardly be made. 

SI. 
Here dwells the caloper. 

Stanza xlix. line 6. 
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24. 

in histohite capote. 

Stanza IIL line 7- 



Albanese cloak. 



S5. 
The ettn had sunk beMnd vatt Tomerit, 

Stama hr. line I. 

Anciently Mount Tomarus. 

And Laoe wide and fierce came roartngb^. 

Stama Iv. line 2. 

The river Laos was full at the time the author passed it ; 
and, immediately above Tepaleen, was to the eye as wide as 
the Thames tft Westminster; at least in the opinion of the 
author and his fellow-traveller, Mr. Hobhouse. In t^e sum- 
mer it must be much narrower. It certainly is the finest 
river in the Levant; neither Achelous, Alpheus, Acheron, 
Scamander, nor Cayster, approached it in breadth or beauty. 

27. 
Andfsllow-eountrymen have Hood aloof. 

Stanza Ixvi. line 8. 

Alluding to the wreckers of Cornwall. 

28. 
■ tl^e red voine eireUng fast. 

Stanza Ixxi. line 2. 

The Albanian Mussulmans do not abstain from wine, and 
indeed very few of the others. 

29. 
Each Palikar hie adbrefrom him caet. 

Stanza IxxL line 7. 

Palikar, shortened when addressed to a single person, from 

Il»Xj»af/, a general name for a soldVei amoTiQitX. ^« ^x«^^ 

MadAIbaneae who speak Romaic—It meaa^^ito^xV) ^* ^r\»^-^ 
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30. 
While thus in concert, Sjfc, 

Staii2a Ixxii. line last. 

As a specimen of the Albanian or Amaout dialect of the 
lUyric, I here insert two of their most popular choral songs, 
which are generally chanted in dancing by men or women in- 
discriminately. The first words are merely a kind of chorus 
without meaning, like some in our own and all other lan« 
guages. 



I. 
Bo, Bo, Bo, Bo, Bo, Bo, 
Naciarura, popuso. 

8. 
Naciarura na clyln 
Ha penderini tihin* 

3. 
Ha pe udeti escrotinl 
Ti vin ti mar servetinl. 

4. 
Caliriote me surme 
Ea ha pe pse dua tive. 

5. 
Buo, Bo, Bo, Bo, Bo, 
Gi ^em spirta esimiro. 

6. 
Caliriote vu lefunde 
Ede vete tunde timde. 

r. 

Caliriote me surme 
Ti mi put e poi mi le. 

8. 
Se ti puta citi mora 
Si mi ri ni veti udo gia. 



I. 
Lo, Lo, I come, I come ; be 
Uiou silent. 
2. 
I come, I run; open the door 
that I may enter. 
3. 
Open the door by halves, that 
I may take my turban. 
4. 
Callriotes* with the dark 
eyes, open the gate that I 
may enter. 

6. 
Lo, Lo, I hear thee, mysoiil. 



An Amaout girl, in costly 
garb, walks with graceful 
pride. 

7. 
Callrlot maid of the dark eyes, 
give me a kiss. 
8. 
If I have kissed thee, what 
hast thou gained ? My soul 
is consumed with fire. 



* The Albanese, particulatlv the vjomeu» «x?i 
TBtd " Caliriotesi'* for what xeaaou\VMv>x\t^ 



termed 
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9. 
Va leni 11 che cadale 
Celo mote, more celo« 

10. 
Plu harl ti tlrete 
Plu huion cia pra setL 



9. 
Dance lightly, more gently, 
and gently still. 
10. 
Make not so much dust to 
destroy your embroidered 
hose. 



The last stanza woiild puzsle a commentator : the men 
have certainly buskins of the most beautiful texture, but 
the ladies (to whom the above is supposed to be addressed) 
have nothing under their little yellow boots and slippers but 
a well-turned and sometimes very white ankle. TheAmaout 
girls are much handsomer than the Greeks, and their dress 
is £sr more picturesque. They preserve their shape much 
longer also, from being always in the open air. It is to be 
observed, that the Amaout is not a written language ; the 
words of this song, therefore, as well as the one which fol- 
lows, are spelt according to their pronunciation. They are 
copied by one who speaks and imderstands the dialect per- 
fectly, and who is a native of Athens. 



1. 
Ndi sefda tinde ulavossa 
Vettimi upri vi lofsa. 

2. 

Ah vaisisso mi privi lofse 
Si mi rini mi la vosse. 



Uti tasa roba stua 
Sitti eve tulati dua. 



Roba stinori ssidua 
Qu mi sini vetti dua. 

5. 
Qurmini dua civileni 
Roba ti Miarmi tildl enL 



1. 
I am wounded by thy love, 
and have loved but to scorch 
myself. 

2. 
Thou hast consumed me I Ah, 
maid ! thou hast struck me 
to the heart. 
3. 
I have said I wish no dowry, 
but thine eyes and eye- 
lashes. 

4. 
The accursed dowry I want ' 
not, but thee only. 
6. 
Qtve me t\i^ c\arEQ&t v(A\«x 
the xK)il\ouieedL\ikRt«sas*» 
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«. 6. 

.Utan pittTaiaino me siml I have lored thee, maid, with 

rin ti hapti a sincere aoul, but thou 

Etl mi hire a piste si gui hast left me like a withered 

deadroi tihatL tree. 

7. 7. 

Udi vuraudorini udiri doova If I have placed my hand on 

dltimora thy bosom, what have I 

Udorini tahi hollna u ede gained ? my hand is with< 

caimoni mora. drawn, but retains the 

- flame. 

I bdieve the two last staaiat, as they are in a different 
BiCMuie, ought to belong to another ballad. An idea some- 
thing similar to the thought in the last lines was expressed by 
Socrates, whose arm having come in ccmtact with one of Us 
'* »«'•«•>.«'<«<,'* Critobulus or Cleobuhis, the phOosopher 
complained of a shooting pain as far as his shoulder for some 
days after, and therefore very properly resolved to teach his 
disciples in fiiture without touching them. 



31. 
Tan^urgi! Tomlbourgi! thjf *larum afw^ SfC. 

S<mg, Stansa 1. Ih 



These stanxas are partly taken from different Albanese 
songs, as far as I was able to make them out by the exposi- 
tion of the Albanese in lUmiaic and Italian. 

32. 
Bjimenther the moment when PrevUa fell. 

Song, Stanxa 8. line 1. 

It was taken by storm from the Frendi. 

33. 
Fair Greece! aad relic of departed worth, 4t?. 

Stanza Ixxiii. line 1. 

Some thoughts on this subject will be found in the sub- 
ipined papers. 
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84. 
Spirit offreedioml when tm VhyWs brmo 
Tkou aaftt with Thrasybultts and hit train, 

Stansa Ixxiv. lines 1 and 2. 

Phyle, which commands a beautiful view of Athens, has 
still considerable remains : it was seized by Thrasybulus pre- 
vious to the expulsion of the Thirty. 

35. 
Receive the fiery Frank, her former guest. 
Stanza Ixxvii. line 4. 

Wheii taken lyy the Latins, and retained for several years. 
—See Gibbon. 

36. 
Tfie prophefg tomb ofaU its pious spoil. 
Stanza Ixxvii. line 6. 

Mecca and Medina were taken sometime ago by the Waha- 
bees, a sect yearly increasing. 

37. 
Thy vales of evet'green, thy hiUs of snow— 
Stanza Ixxxv. line 3. 

On many of the mountains, particularly Liakura, the 
snow never is entirely melted, notwithstanding the intense 
heat of the summer; but I never saw it lie on the plains, 
even in winter. 

38. 
Save where some solitary column mourns 
Above its prostrate brethren of the cave. 

Stanza Ixxxvi. lines 1 and 2. 

Of Mount Pentelicus, from whence the marble was dug 
that constructed the public edifices of Athens. The modem 
name is Mount Mendeli. An immense cave formed by the 
quarries still remains, and will till the end of time. 
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Stuua luxtx. line 3 



'LndTO] buraw hu RCtttly i 

lo rello, u 11H, &c watta 

pUlBDfMuathoo vuoSkndta 

tfaoilUOd pIjtitTO, About I 

EipcDdfr — quDI librae 1ri d 
I duit of MUUidtt mmh 
ItUcbailemitKM^ietl, 
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PAPERS REFERRED TO BY NOTE 33. 

I. 

Before I gay any thing about a city of which every body* 
traveller or not, has thought it necessary to say something, 
I will request Miss Owenson, when she next borrows an 
Athenian heroine for her four volumes, to have the good- 
ness to marry her to somebody more of a gentleman than a 
« Disdar Aga" (who by the by is not an Aga), the most im- 
polite of petty officers, the greatest patron of larceny Athens 
ever saw (except Lord E.), and the unworthy occupant of the 
Acropolis, on a handsome annual stipend of 160 piastres 
(eight pounds sterling), out of which he has only to pay his 
garrison, the most ill-r^ulated corps in the ill-reguUited 
Ottoman Empire. I speak it tenderly, seeing I was once the 
caiise of the husband of ** Ida of Athens'* nearlv sufRering the 
bastinado; and because the said <* Disdar" is a turbulent 
husband, and beats his wife; so that I exhort and beseech 
Miss Owenson to sue for a separate maintenance in behalf of 
« Ida." Having premised thus much, on a matter of such 
import to the readers of romances, I may now leave Ida, to 
mention her birthplace. 

Setting aside the magic of the name, and all those asso- 
ciations which it would be pedantic and superfluous to 
recapitulate, the very situation of Athens would render it 
the favourite of all who have eyes for art or nature. The 
climate, to me at least, appeared a perpetual spring; during 
eight months I never passed a day without being as many 
hours on horseback: rain is extremely rare, snow never lies 
in the plains, and a cloudy day is an agreeable rarity. In 
Spain, Portugal, and every part of the East which I visited, 
except Ionia and Attica, I perceived no such superiority of 
climate to our own ; and at Constantinople, where I passed 
May, June, and part of July (1810), you might ** damn the 
climate, and complain of spleen," five days out of seven. 

The air of the Morea is heavy and unwholesome, but the 
moment you pass the isthmus in the direction of Megara the 
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change is strikingly perceptiUe. But I fear Hesiod will still 
be found correct in his description of a Boeotian winter. 

We found at Livadia an *< esprit fort" in a Greek bishop, 
of all free-thinkers ! This worthy hjrpocrite rallied his own 
religion with great intrepidity (but not before his flock), and 
talked of a mass as a '* cogllonerla." It was impossible to 
think better of him for this; but, for a Boeotian, he was 
brisk with all his absurdity. This phenomenon (with the 
exception Indeed of Thebes, the remains oi Chseronea, the 
plain of Platea, Orchomenus, Livadia, and its nominal caye 
of Trophonius) was the only remarkable thing we saw before 
we passed Moimt Cithairon. 

The fountain of Dirce turns a mill: at least my cmn- 
panion (who, resolving to be at once cleanly and classical, 
bathed hi it) pronounced it to be the fountain of Dirce, and 
anybody who thinks it worth while may contradict him. At 
Castri we drank of half a dosai streamlets, some not of the 
purest, before we decided to our satisfaction which was the 
true Gastalian, and even that had a villanous twang, pro- 
bably from the snow, though it did not throw us into an ^ic- 
fever, like poor Dr. Chandlo:. 

From Fort Phyle, of which large remains still exist, the 
Plain of Athens, Pentdilcus, Hymettus, the^gean, and the 
Acropolis, burst up<m the eye at once ; in my opinion, a more 
glorious prospect than even Cintra or Istambol. Not the view 
from the Troad, with Ida, the Hellespont, and the more 
distant Mount Athos, can equal it, though so superior hi 
extent. 

I heard much of the beauty of Arcadia, but excepting the 
view from the monastery of Megaspellon (which is inferior 
to Zitza in a command of country) and the descent from the 
mountains on the way from Tripolitza to Argos, Arcadia has 
little to recommend it beyond the name. 

"Stemitur, et dulcet moriens reminiscitur Argos." 

Virgil could have put this into the mouth of none but an 
Argive, and (with reverence belt spoken) it does not deserve 
the epithet. And if the Polynices of Stotius, *< In mediii 
audit duo litora campis," did actually hear both shores in 
crossing the isthmus of Corinth, he had better ears than have 
ever been worn in such ajoumey since. 
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«< Athsns," sayf a oeldirated topographer, « b still the 
most poIiAed city of Greece." Perhaps it may of Greece, but 
not of the Gteekei tot Joannina in Epirus is universally 
allowed, amongst themselves, to be superior in the wealth, 
refinement, learning, and dialect of its inhabitants. The 
Athenians are remarkable for their c\inning ; and the lower 
orders are not improperly diaracteriaed in that proverb, 
which classes them with « the Jews of Salonica, and the 
Turks of the Negropont." 

Anunig the various foreigners residoit in Athens, French, 
Italians, Germans, Ragusans, Sec. there was never a diflbr- 
«nce of opinion in their estimate of the Greek character, 
though on all other topics they disputed with great acri- 
mony. 

Mr. Fauvd, the French consul, who has passed thirty years 
principally at Athens, and to whose talents as an artist and 
manners as a gentleman none who have known him can re- 
fuse their testimony, has frequently declared in my hearing, 
that the Greeks do not deserve.to be emancipated ; reasoning 
on the grounds of their "national and individual depravity ;" 
while he forgot that such depravity is to be attributed to 
causes which can only be removed by the measure he re- 
probates. 

MT; Roque, a French merchant of respectability l<mg set- 
tled in Athens, asserted with the most amusing gravity, 
«* Sir, they are the same eanaUle that existed in the daye of 
ThemUtodeer an alarming remark to the '< Laudator tem- 
porisactL" The ancients banished Themistocles; the mo- 
dems cheat Monsieur Roque: thus great men have ever been 
treated! 

In short, all the Franks who are fixtures, and most of the 
Englishmen, Germans, Danes, &c. <tf passage, came over by 
dcigrees to their opinion, on much the same grounds that a 
Turk in England would condemn the nation by wholesale, 
because he was wronged by his lacquey, and overcharged by 
fais washerwoman. 

Certainly it was not a little staggering when the Sieurs 
Fauvd and Lusieri, the two greatest demagogues of the day, 
who divide between them the power of Pericles and the po- 
pularity of Cleon, and pusde the poor Way wode with per- 
petual di£Berences, agreed in the utter condemnation, "nulla 
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▼irtate ledemptum," of the Gra^ in general, and of the 
Athenians in paitScnlar. 

For my own humble oj^nlon, I am loth to hasard it, 
knowing, as I do, that there be now In MS. no less than five 
tours of the first magnitude and of the most threatening 
aspect, all in typographical array, by pentms of wit, and 
honour, and r^ular common-place bo^s: but, if I may lay 
this without olftnoe, it seems to me rather hard to declare 
so positiTdy and pertinsdously, as ahnoet every body has 
dedared, that the Gretks, because they are yery bad, will 
never be better. 

Eton and Sonnini have led us astray by their panegyrks 
and projects: but, on the other hand, De Pauw and Thorn- 
ton have debased the Gre^s beyond their demerits. 

The Greeks will never be independent ; they will never be 
sovereigns as heretofcMre, and God forbid they ever should ! 
but they may be sutijects without being slaves. Our colonies 
are not independent, but they are free and industrious, and 
such may Greece be hereafter. 

At present, like the Catholics of Ireland and the Jews 
throughout the world, and such other cudgelled and hetero- 
dox peoples they suffer all the moral and physical lUs Uiat 
can aflOict humanity. Their life is a struggle against truth s 
they are vicious in their own defence. They are so unused 
to kindness, that when they occasionally meet with it they 
look upon it with suspicion, as a dog often beaten snaps at 
your fingers if you attempt to caress him. " They are un- 
grateful, notoriously, abominably ungrateful !" — this is the 
general cry. Now, in the name of Nemesis ! for what are 
they to be grateful ? Where is the human being that ever 
conferred a benefit on Greek or Greeks ? They are to be 
grateful to the Turks for their fetters, and to the Franks for 
their broken promises and lying coimsels. They are to be 
grateful to the artist who engraves their ruins, and to the 
antiquary who carries them away; to the traveller whose 
Janissary flogs them, and to the scribbler whose journal 
abuses them ! This is the amoimt of their obligations to 
foreigners. 
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II. 

Franeitcan Convent, Athens, January 23, 1811. 

Amongst the remnant! of the harbaroui policy of the 
earlier ages, are the traces of bondage which yet exist in 
diflbrent countries r whose inhabitants, however divided in 
religion and manners, almost all agree in oppression. 

The English have at last compassionated their N^roes, 
and under a less bigoted government, may probably one day 
release their Catholic brethren : but the interposition of 
foreigners alone can emancipate the Greeks, who, otherwise, 
appear to have as small a chance of redemption from the 
Turks, as the Jews have from mankind in general. 

Of the ancient Greeks we know more than enough ; at 
least the younger men of Europe devote much of their time 
to the study of the Greek writers and history, which would 
be more usefully spent in mastering their own. Of the mo- 
dems, we are perhaps more neglectful than they deserve ; 
and while every man of any pretensions to learning is tiring 
out his youth, and often his age, in the study of the lan- 
guage and of the harangues of the Athenian demagogues in 
favour of freedom, the real or supposed descendants of these 
sturdy republicans are left to the actual tyranny of their 
masters, although a very slight efibrt is required to strike 
off their chains. 

To talk, as the Greeks themselves do, of their rising again 
to their pristine superiority, would be ridiculous; as the rest 
of the world must resume its barbarism, after reasserting the 
sovereignty of Green : but there seems to be no very great 
obstacle, except in the apathy of the Franks, to their be- 
coming an useful dependency, or even a free state with a 
proper guarantee;— under correction, however, be it spoken, 
for many and well-informed men doubt the practicability 
even of this. 

The Greeks have never lost their hope, though they are 
now more divided in opinion on the subject of their probable 
deliverers. Religion recommends theRussians ; but they have 
twice been deceived and abandoned by that power, and the 
dreadful lesson they received after the Muscovite desertion 
in the Morea has never been forgotten. The French they 

VOL. I. I 
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dislike ; although the subjugation of the rest of Europe wiD, 
probably, be attended by the deliverance of continental 
Greece. The islanders look to the English for succour, as 
they have very lately possessed themselves of the Ionian 
republic, Corfu excepted. But whoever appear with arms 
in their hands will be welcome ; and when that day arrives. 
Heaven have mercy on the Ottomans, they cannot expect it 
from the Giaours. 

But instead of considering what they have been, and spe- 
culating on what they may be, let us look at them as they are. 

And here it is impossible to reconcile the contrariety of 
opinions : some, particularly the merchants, decrying the 
Greeks in the strongest language; others, generally travel- 
lers, turning periods in their eulogy, and publishing very 
curious speculations grafted on their former state, which 
can have no more effect on their prei|ent lot, than the ex- 
istence of the Incas on the future fortunes of Peru. 

One very ingenious person terms them the " natural al- 
lies of Englishmen;" another, no less ingenious, will not 
allow them to be the allies of any body, and denies their very 
descent from the ancients; a third, more ingenious than 
either, builds a Greek empire on a Russian foundation, and 
realizes (on paper) all the chimeras of Catherine II.. As to 
the question of their descent, what can it import whether 
the Mainotes are the lineal Laconians or not ? or the pre- 
sent Athenians as indigenous as the bees of Hymettus, or as 
the grasshoppers, to which they once likened themselves ? 
What Englishman cares if he be of a Danish, Saxon, Nor- 
man, or Trojan blood ? or who, except a Welshman, is af- 
flicted with a desire of being descended from Caractacus ? 

The poor Greeks do not so much abound in the good things 
of this world, as to render even their claims to antiquity an 
. object of envy ; it is very cruel, then, in Mr. Thornton to 
disturb them in the possession of all that time has left them ; 
viz. their pedigree, of which they are the more tenacious, as 
it is all they can call their own. It would be worth while 
to publish together, and compare, the works of Messrs. 
Thornton and De Pauw, Eton and Sonnini; paradox on one 
side, and prejudice on the other. Mr. Thornton conceives 
himself to have claims to public confideiLce from a fourte^i 
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years' residence at Pera ; perhaps he may on the subject of 
the Turks, but this can give him no more insight into the 
real state of Greece and her inhabitants, than as many years 
spent in Wapping into that of the Western Highlands. 

The Greeks of Constantinople live in Fanal ; and if Mr. 
Thornton did not oftener cross the Golden Horn than his 
brother merchants are accustomed to do, I should place no 
great reliance on his information. I actually heard one of 
these gentlemen boast of their little general intercourse witli 
the city, and assert of himself, with an air of triumph, that 
he had been but four times at Constantinople in as many 
years. 

As to Mr. Thornton's voyages in the Black Sea with Greek 
vessds, they gave him the same idea of Greece as a cruise to 
Berwick in a Scotch smack would of Johnny Grot's house. 
Upon what grounds then does he arrogate the right of con- 
demning by wholesale a body of men, of whom he can know 
little ? It is rather a curious circumstance that Mr. Thorn- 
ton, who so lavishly dispraises Pouqueville on every occa- 
sion of mentioning the Turks, has yet recourse to him as 
authority on the Greeks, and terms him an impartial ob- 
server. Now Dr. Pouqueville is as little entitled to that ap- 
pellation, as Mr. Thornton to confer it on him. 

The fact is, we are deplorably in want of information on 
the subject of the Greeks, and in particular their literature, 
nor is there any probability of our being better acquainted, 
till our intercourse becomes more intimate, or their inde- 
pendence confirmed : the relations of passing travellers are 
as little to be depended on as the invectives of angry factors; 
but till something more can be attained, we must be content 
with the little to be acquired from similar sources*. 

* A word, en passant, with Mr. Thornton and Dr. Pouque- 
ville, who have been guilty between them of sadly clipping the 
Sultan's Turkish. 

Dr. Pouqueville tells a long story of a Moslem who swal- 
lowed corrosive sublimate in such quantities that he acquired 
the name of* Suleyman Yeyen" i. e. quoth the Doctor, ** Su- 
levmant the eater ctf corrosive sublimate." " Aha," thinks Mr. 
Thornton (angry with the Doctor for the fiftieth timet," have 
I caught you T"— Then, in a note twice the thickness of the 
Doctor's anecdote, he questions the Doctor's proficiency in the 
Turkish tongue, and his veracity in his ow;n.-^*' For," observes 
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However defective these may be« they are preferable to 
the paradoxes of men who have read superficially of the an- 
cients, and seen nothing of the modems, such as De Pauw ; 
who, when he asserts that the British breed of horses is 
ruined by Newmarket* and that the Spartans were cowards 
in the field, betrays an equal knowledge of English horses 
and Spartan men. His " philosophical observations" have 
a much better daim to the title of " poeticaL** It could 
not be expected that he who so liberally condemns some of 
the most celebrated institutions of the ancient, should have 
mercy on the modem Greeks; and it fortunately happens, 
that the absurdity of his hyi>othesis on their forefathers 
refutes his sentence on themselves. 

Let us tmst, then, that in spite of the prophecies of De 
Pauw, a^d the doubts of Mr. Thornton, there is a reasoh- 
able hope of the redemption of a race of men, who, whatever 
may be the errors of their religion and policy, have bem 
amply punished by three centuries and a half of captivity. 

III. 
Athena, Franciscan Convent, March VJ, 1811. 

" I must have some talk with this learned Theban." 
Some time after my return from Constantinople to this 
city I received the thirty-first number of the Edinburgh Re- 
Mr. Thornton (after inflicting on us the tough participle of a 
Turkish verb), " it means nothing more than StUeyman the 
eater!* and quite cashiers the supplementary *' etMimate." 
Now both are ri(;ht, and both are wrong. If Mr. Thornton, 
when he next resides " fourteen years in the factory," will con- 
sult his Turkish dictionary, or ask any of his Stamboline ac- 
quaintance, he will discover that ** Stuej/ma'n yeyen,** put to- 
gether discreetly, mean the '*5u-G';/ou>ei-o/«u&/jinato," without 
any *• Suleyman" in the case : •* Suleynva" signifying ** corro- 
eive attblimate," and not being a proper name on this occasion, 
although it be an orthodox name enough with the addition of 
n. After Mr. Thornton's frequent hints of profound Orieutal- 
isra, he might have found this out before he sang such paeans 
over Dr. Pougueville. 

After this, I think " Travellers veratu Factors" shall be our 
motto, though the above Mr. Thornton has condemned '* hoc 
genus omne," for mistake and misrepresentation. " Ne Sutor 
ultra crepidam," •* No merchant beyond his bales." N.B. For 
the benefit of Mr. Thornton, " Sutor" is not a proper name. 
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▼iew as a great favour, and certainly at this distance an ac- 
ceptable one, from the captain of an English frigate off Sa- 
lamis. In that number. Art. 3. containing the review of a 
French translation of Strabo, there are introduced some re- 
mailu on the modem Greeks and their literature, with a 
short accotint of Coray, a co-translator in the French ver- 
sfcm. On those remarks I mean to ground a few observa- 
tions, and the spot where I now write will I hope be suf- 
ficient excuse for introducing them in a work in some de- 
gree connected with the subject. Coray, the most oelebnted 
of living Greeks, at least among the Franks, was bom at 
Scio (in the Review Smyrna is stated, I have reason to think* 
incorrectly), and, besides the translation of Beccaria and 
other works mentioned by the Reviewer, has published a 
lexicon in Romaic and French, if I may trust the assurance 
of some Danish travelers lately arrived from Paris ; but the 
latest we have seen here in French and Greek is that of Gre- 
gory Zollkogloou *. Coray has recently been involved in 
an unpleasant controversy with M. Oailf* a Parisian com- 
mentator and editor of some translations from the Greek 
poets, in consequence of the Institute having awarded him 
the prise for his version of Hippocrates '^ lU^t vHtmv,*^ 
&c. to the disparagement, and consequently displeasure, of 
the said Gail. To his exertions Hterary and patriotic great 
praise is undoubtedly due, but a part of that praise ought 
not to be withheld from the two brothers Zosimado (mer- 
chants settled in L^hom), who sent him to Paris, and main- 
tained him for the express purpose of elucidating Uie ancient, 
and adding to the modem, researches of his countrymen. 

* I have in my possession an excellent Lexicon ^' r^/yXiM'- 
#M(i,** whkh I received in exdiange from S. G— , Elsq. for a 

small gem : my antiquarian friends have never foi^otten it, or 
fomven me. 

fin Gail's pamphlet against Coray, he talks of " throwing 
the insolent HelleDiste out of the windows." On this a French 
critic exclaims, " Ah, my God ! throw an Helleniste out of the 
window t what sacrilege l** It eertunly would be a serious busi- 
ness for those authors who dwell in the attics : but I have quoted 
the passage merely to prove the similarity of style among the 
conoroversialists of all polished countries ; London or Edinburgh 
could hardly parallel this Paiisian ebullition. 
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Coray, however, is not considered by his countrymen equa 
to some who lived in the two last centuries; more parti 
cularly Dorotheus of Mitylene, whose Hellenic writings ar< 
so much esteemed by the Greeks that Meletius terms him 
^* Mirs riv 0§v»vmfi9 teas 3t»»(ptitrei a^urros 'EXAivvwy*' 
(P. 224. Ecclesiastical History, voL iv.> 

Panagiotes Kodrikas, the translator of Fontenelle, anc 
Kamarases, who translated Ocellus Lucanus on the Universi 
into French, Christodoulus, and more particularly Psalida, 
whom I have conversed with in Joannina, are also in higl 
repute among their literati. The last-mentioned has pub 
lished in Romaic and Latin a work on <' True Happiness/ 
dedicated to Catherine II. But Polyaois, who is stated b] 
the Reviewer to be the only modem except Coray who hai 
distinguished himself by a knowledge of Hellenic, if he b« 
the Polyiois Lampanitziotes of Yanina, who has publishec 
a number of editions in Romaic, was neither more nor le« 
than an itinerant vender of books; with the contents oi 
which he had no concern beyond his name on the title-page, 
placed there to secure his property in the publication ; and 
he was, moreover, a man utterly destitute of scholastic ac 
quirements. As the name, however, is not uncommon, sonu 
other Polysois may have edited the Epistles of Aristspnetua 

It is to be r^n^etted that the system of ccmtinental block- 
ade hiA closed the few channels through which the Greeki 
received their publications, particularly Venice and Trieste 
Even the common grammars for children are become toe 
dear for the lower orders. Amongst their original worki 
the Geography of Meletius, Archbishop of Athens, and a 
multitude of theological quartos and poetical pamphlets, 
are to be met with ; their grammars and lexiccms of twoj 
three, and four languages are numerous and excellent. Theii 
poetry is in rhyme. The most sii^^lar piece I have lately 
seen is a satire in dialogue between a Russian, English, and 
French traveller, and the Way wode of Wallachia (or Black- 
bey, as they term him), an archbishop, a merchant, and 
Cogia Bachi (or primate), in succession; to all of whom 
under the Turks the writer attributes their present degene- 
racy. Their songs are sometimes pretty and pathetic, but 
their tunes generally impleasing to the ear of a Frank : the 
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best is the famous ^^ Aie/rf ^»7hs rZv '£XXiiya»y," by the 
unfortunate Riga. But ttom a catalogue of more than sixty 
authors, now before me, oniy fifteen can be found who have 
touched on any theme except theology. 

I am intrusted with a commission by a Greek of Athens 
named Marmarotouri to make arrangements, if possible, for 
printing in London a translation of Barthelemi's Anacharsis 
in Romaic, as he has no other opportunity, unless he de- 
■patches the MS. to Vienna by the Black Sea and Danube. 

The Reviewer mentions a school established at Hecato- 
nesi, and suppressed at the instigation of Sebastiani: he 
means Cidonies, or, in Turkish, Haivali; a town on the 
continent, where that institution for a hundred students 
and three professors still exists. It is true that this esta- 
blishment was disturbed by the Porte, under the ridiculous 
pretext that the Greeks were constructing a fortress instead 
of a collie: but on investigation, and the payment of some 
purses to the Divan, it has been permitted to continue. The 
principal professor, named Ueniamin ^1. e. Benjamin), is 
stated to be a man of talent, but a freethinker. He was 
bom in Le«bo8, studied in Italy, and is master of Hellenic, 
Latin, and some Frank languages; besides a smattering of 
the sciences. "*• 

Though it is not my intention to enter farther on this 
topic than may allude to the article in question, I trannot 
but observe that the Reviewer's lamentation over the fall of 
the Greeks appears singular, when he closes it with these 
words: " T%e change is to be attributed to their mirfortunes 
rather than to any * physical degradation,* " It may be true 
that the Greeks are not physically degenerated, and that 
Constantinople contained on the day when it changed mas- 
ters as many men of six feet and upwards as in the hour of 
prosperity ; but ancient history and modem politics instruct 
us that something more than physical perfection is necessary 
to preserve a state in vigour and independence; and the 
Greeks, in particular, are a melancholy example of the near 
connexion between moral degradation and national decay. 

The Reviewer mentions a plan **we believed by Potemkin 
for the purification of the Romaic, and I have endeavoured 
in vain to procure any tidings or traces of its existenoet 
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There was an academy in St. Petersburg for the Greeks; but 
it was suppressed by Paul, and has not been revived by his 
successor. 

There is a slip of the pen, and it can only be a slip of the 
pen, in p. 58. No. 31. of the Edinburgh Review, where these 
wordsoccur:— '* We are told that when the capital of the 
East yielded to So/yman"— It may be presumed that this last 
word will, in a future edition, be altered to Mahomet II. * 
The "ladies of Constantinople," it seems, at that period 
spoke a dialect, '* which would not have disgraced the lips 
of an Athenian." I do not know how that might be, but am- 
sorry to say the ladies in g^eral, and the Athenians in par- 
ticular, are much altered; being far from choice either in 
their dialect or expressions, as the whole Attic race are bar« 
barous to a proverb : 

" n Afifivct flT^wij x^'i^ 

In Gibbon, voL x. p. 161. is the following sentence :— «< The 
vulgar dialect of the city was gross and barbarous, though 
the compositions of the church and palace sometimes affteted 
to copy the purity of the Attic models." Whatever max ^ 
asserted on the subject, it is difficult to conceive that the 
" ladies of Constantinople," in the reign of the last Caesar, 

* In a former number of the Edinbureh Review, 1808, it is 
observed : " Lord Byron passed some of his early years in Scot- 
land, where he might have Itemed that pibroch does not mean 
a bagpipe, any more than dtief means SLficUUe,** Query, — Was 
it in Scotland that the young gentlemen of the Edinburgh Re- 
view learned that Saiyman means Mahomet II, any more than 
eritieiem means inf aUibility f— hut thus it is, 

" Caedimus inaue vicem prsbemus crura sagittis." 
The mistake seemea so completely a lapse of the pen {from the 
great eimilariti/ of the two words, and the totai abaenoe of error 
from the forma* pages of the literary leviathan) that I should 
have passed it over as in the text, hJad I not perceived in the 
Edinburgh Review much facetious exultation on all such de- 
tections, particularly a recent one, where words and syllaUes 
are subjects of disqtusition and transposition; and the above- 
mentioned parallel passage in my own case irresistiUy propelled 
me to hint now much easier it is to be critical than correct. 
The gentlemen, having enjoyed many a triumph on such vic- 
tories, will hardly begrudge me a slight ovation tbr the present. 
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qp<Ae a purer dialect than Anna Comnena wrote three ceo- 
turies brfore: and those royal pages are not esteemed the 
best modds of composition, although the princess ykMrrav 
u^n AKPIB02 ArTMtl^6v^eiv, In the Fanal, and in Ya- 
Blna, the best Gredc is spoken: in the latter there is a flou- 
rishing school under the direction of Psalida. 

There is now in Athens a pupil of Psalida's, who is making 
a tour <tf observation through Greece : he is intelligent, and 
better educated than a fellow-commoner of most collies. I 
mention this as a proof that the spirit of inquiry is not dor- 
mant amongst the Greeks. 

The Reviewer mentions Mr. Wright, the author of the 
beautiful poem " Hone lonicsp," as qualified to give details 
of these nominal Romans and degenerate Greeks, and also 
of their language: but Mr. Wright, though a good poet and 
an able man, has made a mistake where he states the Alba- 
nian dialect of the Romaic to approximate nearest to the 
Hdlenic : for the Albanians speak a Romaic as notoriously 
corrupt as the Scotch of Aberdeenshire, or the Italian of 
N^iles. Yanina (where, next to the Fanal, the Greek is 
purest), although the capital of All Pacha's dominions, is 
not in Albania but Epirus ; and beyond Delvinachi in Albania 
Proper up to Argyrocastro and Tepaleen (beyond which I 
did not advance) they speak worse Greek than even the 
Athenians. I was attended for a year and a half by two of 
these singular mountaineers, whose mother tongue lis Illyric, 
and I never heard them or their countrymen (whom I have 
seen, not only at home, but to the amount of twenty thou- 
sand in the army of Vely Pacha) praised for their Greek, but 
often laughed at for their provincial barbarisms. 

I have in my possession about twenty-five letters, amongst 
whidi some from the Bey of Corinth, written to me by No- 
taras, the Cogia Bachi, and others by the dragoman of the 
Caimacam of the Morea (which last governs in Vely Pacha's 
abeence) are said to be favourable specimens of their episto- 
lary style. I also received some at Constantinople from 
private persons, written in a most hyperbolical style, but in 
tiie true antique character. 

The Reviewer proceeds, after some remarks on the tongue 
In its past and present state, to a paradox (page 59) on the 
great mischief the knowledge of his own language has done 
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to Coray, who, it seems, is less likely to understand the an- 
cient Greek, because he is perfect master of the modem ! 
This observation follows a paragraph, recommending, in 
explicit terms, the study of the Romaic, as «' a powerful 
auxiliary," not only to the traveller and foreign merchant, 
but also to the classical scholar ; in short, to every body ex- 
cept the only person who can be thoroughly acquainted with 
its uses ; and by a parity of reasoning, our old language is 
conjectured to be probably more attainable by "foreigners," 
than by ourselves ! Now I am inclined to think, that a Dutch 
Tyro in our tongue (albeit himself of Saxon blood) would 
be sadly perplexed with "Sir Tristrem," or any other given 
f* Auchinleck MS." with or without a grammar or glossary ; 
and to most apprehensions it seems evident, that none \Mt 
a native can acquire a competent, far less complete, know- 
ledge of our obsolete idioms. We may give the critic credit 
for his ingenuity, but no more believe him than we do 
Smollett's Lismidiago, who maintains that the purest En- 
glish is spoken in Edinburgh. That Coray may err is very 
possible ; but if he does, the fault is in the man rather than 
in his mother tongue, which is, as it ought to be, of the 
greatest aid to the native student. — Here the Reviewer pro- 
ceeds to business on Strabo's translators, and here I close my 
ronarks. 

Sir W. Drummond, Mr. Hamilton, Lord Aberdeen, Dr. 
Clarke, Captain Leake, Mr. Cell, Mr. Walpole, and many 
others now in England, have all the requisites to furnish 
details of this fallen people. The few observations I have 
offtoed I should have left where I made them, had not the 
article in question, and above all the spot where I read it, 
induced me to advert to those pages, which the advantage 
of my present situation enabled me to clear, or at least to 
make the attempt. 

I have endeavoured to wave the personal feelings, which 
rise in despite of me in touching upon any part of the Edin- 
burgh Review ; not from a wish to conciliate the favour of 
its writers, or to cancel the remembrance of a syllable I 
have formerly published, but simply from a sense of the 
impropriety of mixing up private resentments with a dis- 
quisition of the present kind, and more particularly at this 
djfitaace of time and place. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE, 

ON THE TURKS. 

The difllculties of travelling in Turkey have been much 
exaggerated, or rather have considerably diminished of late 
years. The Mussulmans have been beaten into a kind of 
mlien civility, very comfortable to voyagers. 

It is hazardous to say much on the subject of Turks and 
Turkey; since it is possible to live amongst them twenty 
years without acquiring information, at least from them- 
tdves. As far as my own slight experience carried me I have 
Bo complaint to make; but am indebted for many civilities 
<I might almost say for friendship), and much hospitality, 
to All Pacha, his son Veil Pacha of the Morea, and several 
others of high rank in the provinces. Suleyman Aga, late 
Governor of Athens, and now of Thebes, was a bon vivant, 
and as social a being as ever sat cross-legged at a tray or a 
table. During the carnival, when our English party were 
masquerading, both himself and his successor were more 
happy to "receive masks" than any dowager in Grosvenor- 
square. 

On one occasion of his supping at the convent, his friend 
and visitor, the Cadi of Thebes, was carried from table per- 
fectly qualified for any club in Christendom; while the 
worthy Waywode himself triumphed in his fall. 

In idl money transactions with the Moslems, I ever found 
thestrlctest honour, the highest disinterestedness. In trans^ 
acting business with them, there are none of those dirty 
peculations, under the name of interest, difference of ex- 
change, commission, &c. &c uniformly found in applying to 
a Greek consul to cash bills, even on the first houses in 
Pera. 

With regard to presents, an established custom in the 
East, you will rarely find yourself a loser; as one worth ac- 
ceptance is generally returned by another of similar value — 
a horse, or a shawl. 

In the capital and at court the citizens and courtiers are 
formed in the same school with those of Christianity ; but 
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there does not exist a more honourable, friendly, and high^ 
spirited character than the true Turkish provincial Aga, or 
Moslem country gentleman. It is not meant here to de- 
signate the governors of towns, but those Agas who, by a 
kind of feudal tenure, possess lands and houses, of more or 
less extent, in Greece and Asia Minor. 

The lower orders are in as tolerable discipline as the rabble 
in countries with greatet pretensions to civilization. A 
Moslem, in walking the streets of our country-towns, would 
be more incommoded in England than a Frank in a similar 
situation in Turkey. Regimentals are the best travelling 
dress. 

The best accounts of the religion, and di£Rerent sects of 
Islamism, may be found in D'Ohsson's French ; of their 
manners, &c. perhaps in Thornton's English. The Otto- 
roans, with all their defects, are not a people to be despised. 
Equal, at least, to the Spuiiards, they are superior to the 
Portuguese. If it be difficult to pronounce what they are, 
we can at least say what they are not : they are not trea- 
dierous, they are not cowardly, they do not bum heretics, 
they are not assassins, nor has an enemy advanced to ttieir 
capital. They are faithful to their sultan till he becomes 
imfit to govern, and devout to their God without an in-^ 
quisition. Were they driven from St. Sophia to-morrow, 
and the French or Russians enthroned in their stead, it 
would become a question, whether Europe would gain by 
the exchange? England would certainly be the loser. 

With r^ard to that ignorance of which they are so gme- 
rally, and sometimes justly, accused, it may be doubted;- 
always excepting France and England, in what useful points 
of knowledge they are excelled by other nations. Is it in the 
common arts of life ? In their manufactures ? Is a Turkish 
sabre inferior to a Toledo ? or is a Turk worse clothed oi 
lodged, or fed and taught, than a Spaniard ? Are their 
Pacha* worse educated than a Grandee? or an Bffendi than 
a Knight of St. Jago ? I think not. 

I remember Mahmout, the grandson of All Pacha, asking 
whether my fellow-traveller and myself were in the upper 
or lower House of Parliament. Now this question Arom a 
boy of ten years old proved that his education had not been 
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selected. It may be doubted if an English boy at that age 
knows the difference of the Divan from a College of Der- 
▼Ises ; but I am very sure a Spaniard does not. How little 
Mahmoutf surrounded, as he had been, entirely by his 
Turkish tutors, had learned that there was such a tiling as a 
Parliament it were useless to conjecture, unless we suppose 
that his instructors did not confine his studies to the Koran. 
In all the mosques there are schools established, which 
are very regularly attended ; and the poor are taught without 
the church of Turkey being put into peril. I believe the 
system is not yet printed (though there is such a thing as a 
Turkish press, and books printed on the late military in- 
stitution of the Nisam Gedidd) ; nor have I heard whether 
the Mufti and the Mollas have subscribed, or the Caimacam 
and the Tefterdar taken the alarm, for fear the ingenuous 
youth of the turban should be taught not to ** pray to God 
theirway." The Greeksalso— a kind of Eastern Irish papists 
—have a college of their own at Maynooth— no, at Haivali; 
where the heterodox receive much the same kind of counte- 
nance ftom the Ottoman as the Catholic college from the 
English legislature. Who shall then affirm that the Turks 
are ignorant bigots, when they thus evince the exact pro- 
portion of Christian charity which is tolerated in the most 
prosperous and orthodox of all possible kingdoms ? But, 
though they allow all this, they will not suffer the Greeks to 
participate in their privileges : no, let them fight their bat- 
tles, and pay their haratch (taxes), be drubbed in this world, 
and damned in the next. And shall we then emancipate our 
Irish Helots ? Mahomet forbid ! We should then be bad 
Mussulmans, and worse Christians; at present we unite the 
best of both —Jesuitical faith, and something not much in- 
ferior to Tiirkish toleration. 
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Amongst an enslaved people, obliged to have recourse to 
foreign presses even for their books of religion, it is less to be 
wondered at that we find so few publications on general sub- 
jects than that we find any at alL The whole number of the 
Greeks, scattered up and down the Turkish empire and else- 
where, may amount, at most, to three millions; and yet, for 
so scanty a number, it is impossible to discover any nation 
with so great a proportion of books and their authors, as the 
Greeks of the present century. *' Ay," but say the generous 
advocates of oppression, who, while they assert the Igno- 
rance of the Greeks, wish to prevent them from dispelling 
itjL "ay, but these are mostly, if not all, ecclesiastical tracts, 
and consequently good for nothing." Well, and pray what 
else can they write about ? It is pleasant enough to hear a 
Frankf particularly an Englishman, who may abuse the go- 
vernment of his own country ; or a Frenchman, who may 
abuse every government except his own, and who may range 
at will over every philosophical, religious, scientific, scep- 
tical, or moral subject, sneering at the Greek legends. A 
Greek must not write on politics, and cannot touch on 
science for want of instruction ; if he doubts, he is excom- 
municated and damned; therefore his countrymen are not 
poisoned with modem philosophy; and as to morals, thanks 
to the Turks ! there are no such things. What then is left 
him, if he has a turn for scribbling ? Religion, and holy 
biography : and it is natural enough that those who have so 
little in this life should look to the next. It Js no great 
wonder then that in a catalogue now before me of fifty-five 
Greek writers, many of whom were lately living, not above 
fifteen should have touched on any thing but religion. The 
catalogue alluded to ia contained in the twenty- sixth chapter 
of the fourth volume of Meletius's Ecclesiastical History. 
From this I subjoin an extract of those who have written on 
general subjects ; which will be followed by some specimens 
of the Romaic. 
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LIST OF ROMAIC AUTHORS*. 

Neophitus, Diakonos (the deacon) of theMorea, has pub- 
lished an extensive grammar, and also some political regula- 
tions, which last were left unfinished at his death. 

Prokopius, of Moscopolis (a town in Epirus), has written 
and published a catalogue of the learned Greeks. 

Seraphin, of Periclea, is the author of many works in the 
Turkish language, but Greek character ; for the Christians of 
Caramania who do not speak Romaic, but read the character. 

Kustathlus Psalidas, of Bucharest, a physician, made the 
tour of England for the purpose of study (;^c(^/v ftec^vo'tt/s): 
but though his name is enumerated, it is not stated that he 
has written any thing. 

Kallinikus Torgeraus, Patriarch of Constantinople: many 
poems of his are extant, and also prose tracts, and a cata- 
logue of patriarchs since the last taking of Constantinople. 

Anastasius Macedon, of Naxos, member of the royal 
academy of Warsaw. A church biographer. 

Demetrius Pamperes, a jMoscopolite, has written many 
works, particularly "A Commentary on Hcsiod's Shield of 
Hercules," and two hundred tales (of what is not specified), 
and has published his correspondence with the celebrated 
George of Trebixond, his cotemporary. 

Meletius, a celebrated geographer; and author of the 
book from whence these notices are taken. 

Dorotheus, of Mitylene, an Aristotelian philosopher : his 
Hellenic works are in great repute, and he is esteemed by 
the modems (I quote the words of Meletius) ^uru riv 
SauKV^i^tif Kcu Bi9o(ptivTa, a^itrres 'EXXifyAiv. I add fur- 
ther, on the authority of a well-informed Greek, that he 
was so famous amongst his countrymen, that they were ac- 
customed to say, if Thucydides and Xenophon were want- 
ing, he was capable of repairing the loss. 



* It l3 to be observed that the names given are not in chro- 
nological order, but consist of some selected at a venture from 
amongst those who flourished from lYvc lakvcv^ ol Cwv^tan- 
tiaople to the time of Meletius. 
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llaiiiini Coant ThaiboaTei, of Ccphaloaia, y to bmm. of 
rhrmkrry in the academy of Padua, and mcanber of tktt 
academy, and Ukmb of StocUioim and UpnL He has pob- 
Ikhed, at Venice, an aumuat of some marine aannal, and a 
tieatiae on tiie properties of inm. 

Harcus, lirotiicr to the fonner, famous in medianjca. He 
semoved to St. Petenbnig the i i iimfi M r rock on vhidi the 
statue of Peter the Great vas fixed in ITGSu See the dls- 
■ertation vhich lie poUislied in Paris, 1777* 

Geoi^ ConstantJnehas pnblisfaed a foor-ton^ed lericon. 

Geoi^ Ventote; a Indoon in French, Italian, and Romak;. 

Thereexist sereral otlierdjctianaxies in Latin and Romaic, 
French, Jcc besides grammars, in erery modem language, 
except English. 

Amongst the living anthon the following are most ccto- 
lirated*:^ 

Athanasics Parios has written a treatise on rhetoric in 
Hellenic 

Christodoulos, an Acamanian, has published, in Vienna, 
acMne physical treatises in Hellenic 

Panagiotes Kodrikas, an Athenian, the Romaic translator 
of Fontendle's '' Plurality of Worlds" <a £iTourite work 
amongst the Gre^s), is stated to be a teacher of the Hellenic 
and Arabic languages in Paris; in both of which he is an 
adept. 

Athanasius, the Parian, author of a treatise on rhetoric 

Vicenao Damodos, of Cephakmia, has written ** us ri 
ftwSm^Sa^f,^ on logic and physics. 

John Kamarases, a Byxantine, has translated into French 
Ocellus on the Universe. He is said to be an excellent Hd- 
lenist, and Latin scholar. 

Gr^orio Demetrius puUished, in Viemia, a geographical 
work : he has also translated iereral Italian authors, and 
printed his versions at Venice. 

Of Coray and Psalida some acooont has been already given. 



* These names are not taken from any publication. 
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QREEK WAR SONG*. 
1. 

Ktcly fiSis m^ttf rhv »^X^** 

2. 

*'0^iy iAf^t vm 'EXXfiMwit 

xi»»ttXa ii^^ttefiiiMy 

WfiVfMtret Xffx«^Ttfffitv», 

4MBi M»Sri Tgtf vretvTou, 

3. 

* A translation of this song will be found among the 
smwer Poenu« in the third Toliune. 
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^^OMS rod %etKo^Tov, 

4. 

*'0 fTtfV US reig Bt^fM9rv>Ms 

9roXtfA«v aurif x^^ru, 
xm) rovs Tii^ffcts it^avtl^u 

xtci ethrZv xctvk XMtrtl* 
Mir^iecxoriovs &vi^»s 

us TO xUrfiOf ^^O^M^U, 

xoii is Xiftry ivftMfiivoSi 
tis TO atftet rSv ^ovr%7, 

T« ^frX« &s kA^Mfitv, &c. 



ROMAIC EXTRACTS. 

Totfvos, "AyxXost x^* TdXkos xufifovrtt rhv ^n^myn^n 
rns ^'EkXa^oSi xoii fikiitovrts rh* AfXtait rhv xoirecm 
^reto'tf, tt^MTfi^av xara^eis ^^^ T^mxov (ptkiXXnvei 
itat fok fiteifiovf rhf atrmv^ f/ktr tcvrof tvet fCfirpO' 
«'0X/rf}y, tJret %v» ^Xa^^fMCUv, t^urot. %w ^f^etyftM* 
rivrf^y, »«) Xttt. T^otofrHroh 

EiVs fMtSt S (ptXikkrif^t *Ss fi^us riin ^xXetQiav 
xai 9n¥ k^a^iy^nrof rm Tov^xon rufttwiav i 
ir«v 4'«7f livketTs xm v^tfffjtMis xai ^tton^oit^fMeif 
lemiio/v, flr«^f y»y, yuvtuxotv ayi*»««rr#y ^o^ukv i 
Af y fW«/ Wus turoytfot ixtiMM rm 'SAAivMvr 
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xec) t£s iKttvoi. ««'t^y«t«'x»y ^m rhv i^tvfis^ietVf 
xeu T(u^» i^us v^ovxufffiett lis rireietv tv^uvvmv, 
»»} vroTev yivos atg i^us i^rd^fi <peitrKrfi,ivov 
%U T^y ^oipiav, ^uvetfcvif, ug x* oXet ^axovo'f/,ivov' 
^Zf wv txetra^vn^etrt r^v ^atrnnv *£XXa^«. 
/3«f« ! if %v» vxikif^ov, it ffxornvhv XecfA^ahav ! 
'O^/Xsi, ^ikretrt T^ctsxit ti^ri fActi rjjy etiriav : 
fbh x^V9rrm ri^oms h/^oivi kvi rhv et^o^iav. 



*0 ^lAE'AAHNOS. 



*'P6i^^'ayxXo-yaXX»if*'EXXks^ xat S^t aXXoi, 
nroVf MS Xeri, re^ov fAiyaXfit 
y?y ^e &6\'mj xcti uva^iu 

o^r nfMro^ovffait y« rhv ^v^rvwn 
TOUT us TO p^u^ov rhv o^nyeivfft 
uvTfi ^rtvaZti rat rixvec x^ec^it, 
ffro vet 9'^oxo^rotn oXec ^perrd^u 
xeti rcrt iATi^i/ on xi^i^it. 
itS^srv, o9rou *^u w* rnv (pXoyi^u 
M«* o^ns ToXfAWn vet rhv ^u^vno-m 
9feiyu ffrev e^m X^V^ ''''^^ x^iffiv. 



The above is the commencement of a long dramatic satire 
on the Greek priesthood, princes, and gentry ; ' it is con- 
temptible as a composition, but perhaps curious as a specimen 
of their rhyme : I have the whole in MS. but this extract will 
be found sufficient. The Romaic in this composition is so 
easy as to render a version an insult to a scholar ; but those 
who do not understand the original will excuse the foUowing 
bad translatioi} of what is in itself indifferent. 
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TRANSLATION. 

A Russian, Englishman* and Frenchman making the tour of 
Greece* and observing the miserable state of the country* 
interrogate, in turn, a Greek Patriot, to learn the cause; 
afterwards an Archbishop, then a Vlackbey*, a Merchant, 
and Cogia Bachi or Primate. 

Thou friend of thy country ! to strangers record 
Why bear ye the yoke of the Ottoman Lord ? 
Why bear ye these fetters thus tamely display*d, 
. The wrongs of the matron, the stripling, and maid? 
The descendants of Hellas's race are not ye ! 
The patriot sons of the sage and the Aree, 
Thus sprung from the blood of the noble and brave. 
To vilely exist as the Mussulman slave ! 
Not such were the fathers your annals can boast. 
Who conquer'd and died for the freedom you lost! 
Not such was your land in her earlier hour. 
The day-star of nations in wisdom and power! 
And still will you thus unresisting increase. 
Oh shameful dishonour I the darkness of Greece ? 
Then tell us, beloved Achaean ! reveal 
The cause of the woes which you cannot conceal. 

The reply of the Philellenist I have not translated, as it is 
no better than the question of the travelling triumvirate; 
and the above will sufficiently show with what kind of com- 
position the Greeks are now satisfied. I trust I have not 
much injured the original in the few lines given as faithfully, 
and as near the '* Oh, Miss Bailey ! unfortimate Miss Bailey 1" 
measure of the Romaic, as I could make them. Almost all 
their pieces, above a song, which aspire to the name of 
poetry, contain exactly the quantity of feet of 

"A capta in bold of Halifax who lived in country quarters," 

which is in fact the present heroic couplet of the Romaic. 



* Vlackbey, Prince of Wallachia. 
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SCENE FROM *0 KA*ENE2. 

TKAKSLATjED FROM THE ITALIAK OF 60LD0KI, 
BY SiPERIDIOK VLANTI. 

2KHNH Kr'. 

nAATZIAA tig r^y vo^rav rev ^etnw, »eu oi atu^tv. 

IIAA. O Bit 1 «fr« TO it»^»§v^t fAw X^eivn y« »Ko6<rea 
vhv <pMvhf Tw &*i^eg ftw »9 avros tiveuiiuy t^a&a trt 
xaifiof tk rh ^vr^tirtdtrtt, [Evyttint tvas '^ovXeg &^e 
Ttf £»^«rv*4f/»l HaktwUMitig fMV &i 9'eueuttcXS Tom uveu 

i»U us IKinWf TOPS OfTttOif i 

AOTA. *r^u$ x^^0'4fiot Svi^iS' "Evas i »v^ "Et/yivtas, 
6 &XXos »h^ Md^riof 'Sa^oXtreivcs, *ctt I t^lros o Kv^ 
Kovri AsAi^jfos 'A^^iynjf . 

HAA. (jAvofiU^tt tig etvrcifs ^iv iifut o ^A^^/vMf, «y 

A£ A. ink ^^ If »aAn Ti^%fl t»» »v^ Eoytvicv, [ lldfeitvras . ] 

OAOI. Vk i;,^, fkX?' 

ItAA, -(A^roi iTmm i &v$^tif fMU ^u^tf &kX9.) KuXl 

tig etbrovf roiff &(ptrrd^iSy o^eiu ^XtJ y« rout ^eci^M fAtav. 
4xifH <*•» Wx«y.] 

•iAOT. *Op0pit r«f • (tvfv^t^/*iv09 •<p^ixtav ran ^»vXiu- 
-rm*) [TJk» Ifinrd^u Am'i ri ifyturr^ft rw ^tuyiniMv.l 
PI A. Ket^tk, xet^Af xdfittri »»Xtiv xk^mv, %h tJfeu 

^BIT. *Eyu ui^feivofMtt xSg it^riialvw \2uvifiytr»4 
4tg Tovi»vr«v r*}f.J 

[*A«r0 r» 9fet^»6u^et tSv otreQuf <paivo9reu oXes, 
09fou wxo^fuvrcu &^o ro r^ec^i^t vvy^urfAUotf 
^tk rov ^ctipvto'fAOV rov Atuv^^ov (iXi^t/fretg 
Tfiv TlXdrXi^ nai ^ar\ avrig hix^tt ir«^ 
^Xu ya r*fy ^«y»t;«'*}.] 
ETr. "Oxh ^rmhn. 
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HAP. tisif »a/Anrt, . . 

AEA. 2/jMtf, ^vyt kit* i2dv. 

IIAA. B«^^fi«, fiei^um, [^tvytt &9f9 r^y «'x«X«», 

TPA. [Ml tva 9rmro fu <pety) us fciav 9'ir^irm ^tH^ 
MTtf ro 9r»pa0u^ty mu <ptuyu tig rn x»<ptvi,^ 

IIAA. [Euyamt &^o ro Ipyet^rv^t ^w TeuynUov r^i- 
X^^»S9 »ai ^tyyu us r» ;^«vi.] 

ETF. [Mi &^/A»ret tis ro ^i^t ^rpos ^let^ivrtvatv rns 
IIX«r^i^«f, Ivavriov rw Ataiv$^ev, o^u r^y ««r«r^f;^ii.] 

MAP. [Evy«/yi4 Kcu mvros ^tyet ftyat i^ro ro i^y»' 
^rn^h Jmk} ^tuyu X.iymrets.'l Rumores fuge. l^Vovfci^ts 
^vyt.^ • 

0/ Aoukot. [*Ato ro i^yet^rn^t &9rt^wuv tls ro ^eivt, 
»a) xXuouv rhv frMr«y.] 

BIT. [Mfvf/ tts rov xetipin ^omSnfAUn »^9 rov 'P<- 
^tfX^tfy.] 

AEA. Atfff'f Tf ro^ov B-iXej^tvk t/A^u m tfi^u tls IxiTvo 
ro %eifi, [Mi re fvretA tU f^ X^' t**^"^*^^ '''^^ 'EvyiviouJ\ 

ETr. "O^h fi^h yivotro voriit^eti hots ffy.n^oxa^os 
hetrriov rns ywetixos ffou, xec) iyat ^iXu nty im^ifrtuffot 
is iiS TO v^rtfiov xifjut, 

AEA. 2«v xeifAMu fljpxtfy ^Zs S-iXm 4*0 furmout^i^s* 
[iLtfnyx ro¥ "Elyiuov f/^ ro ^tra^i] ' 

ETF. Aiy a-i <po€ovfMU. [Kururfiixtt TOf Atavi^ov, xeu 
ro» ^tx^u y« o'v^^ oviffo* ro^ov, 09'ou ih^iffxotvras xvotxrh 
ro f^nrt rns X^i*^i*^* «i«*^«'»«' "V 0tt'T0, xxt vunrxt.^ 



TRANSLATION. 

Platzidafrom the Door of the Hotel, and the Others* 

Pla, Oh God ! from the window it seemed that I heard my 
husband's voice. If he is here, I have arrived in time to make 

* Aoyos kanwtos, oiroS^iXupit wrjf* pvyt rmg fvyx^^tf* 
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him ashamed. [^ Servant enters from the Shop ] Boy« tell 
me, pray, who are in those chambers. 

Serv. Three gentlemen: one, SignorEugenio; the other, 
Signor Martio, the Neapolitan ; and the third, my Lord, the 
Count Leander Ardenti. 

Pto. Flaminio is not amongst these, imless he has changed 
his name. 

Leander. [^Within drinking,'} Long live the good fortune 
of Signor Eugeuio. . 

IThe whole Companyt Long live, dec] (Literally, N« ^, 
y« ^?, May he live.) 

Pfo. Without doubt that is my husband. \^To the ServJ} 
My good man, do me the favour to accompany me above to 
those gentlemen : I have some business. 

Serv, At your commands. {^Aaide.} The old office of us 
waiters. [He goes out of the Gaming-Houee,'] 

Riddpho. [To Victoria on another part of the stage,"] Cou- 
rage, courage, be of good cheer, it is nothing. 

Victoria, I feel as if about to die. [^Leaning on him as if 
fainting,] 

[JFVom the windows above all within are seen rising from 
table in confusion : heaaideT starts at the sight o/Plat- 
zida, and appears hy his gestures to threaten her life.] 

Eugenio. No, stop 

Martio. Don't attempt—— 

Leander, Away, fly from hence ! 

Pla. Help! Help! [Flies down the stairs, "Leaxider attempt- 
ing to follow with his sword, Eugenio hinders him.] 

[Trappola with a plate of meat leaps over the balcony fi^m 
the window, and runs into the Cqffee- House.] 

[Platzida runs out of the Gaming-House , and takes shelter 
in the Hotel,] 

[Martio steals softly out of the Gaming-House, and goes qj^T, 
exclaiming, * * Rumores f uge." The Servants from the Gaming- 
House.enter the Hotel, and shut the door.] 

[Victoria remains in the Cqffee- House assisted by Ridolpho.] 

[Leander sword in hand opposite Eugenio exclaims. Give 
way— I will enter that hotel.] 

Eugenio. No, that shall never be. You are a scoundrel to 
your wife, and I will defend her to the last drop of my blood. 
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Leander. I will give you cause to repent this. IMenacing 
with hU stvord.'] 

EugenU). I fear you not. [He attacks Leander, and makes 
Mm give back so much» that finding the door of the dancing 
girFs house open, Leander escapes through » and so finishes,"] « 



AIA'AOrOI OfKIAKOI. FAMILIAR DIALOGUES. 

Ai» y« ^nrwfis ilw v^ayfMt. To ask for any thing. 

2«j Ta^etxaXS, loffiri fit &v i pray you, give me if you 

»^i?ST«. please. 

*i^iri (At. Bring me. 

^avti^iri fit. ^ Lend me. 

Tln'yamrt m ^»jwiri. Go to seek. 

Tii^a, Ms. ^ Now directly. 

*Ci »»^i€ifiovKu^i(, XMfiiri My dear Sir, do me this 

fit eti/rvv rriv X^^*' favour. 

|Ey« (Tus ^et^etxaXof. j entreat you. 

*Eyaf vai ^ooxiZfii. ^ ^ j conjure you. 

Ey^ ffuiTo J»j*« Im ^d^tv. I ask it of you as a favour. 

*T9ro^^iMffiri fit tU ro<rov. Oblige me so much. 



* 2<vyir«i— "finishes'*— awkwardly enough, but it is the 
literal translation of the Romaic. The original of this comedy 
of Goldoni's I never read, but it does not appear one of his 
best. " II Bugiardo" is one of the most lively ; but I do not 
think it has beeif translated into Romaic : it is much more 
amusing than our own " Liar," by Foote. The character of 
Lelio is better drawn than Young Wilding. Goldoni's comedies 
amount to fifty ; some perhaps the best in Europe, and others 
the worst. His life is also one of the best specimens of auto- 
biography, and, as Gibbon has observed, " more dramatic 
than any of his plays." The above scene was selected as con- 
taining some of the most familiar Romaic idioms, not for any 
wit which it displays, since there is more done than said, the 
greater part consisting of sta^e directions. The original is 
one of the few comedies by Goldoni which is without the 
buffoonery of the speaking Harlequin. 
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Aiym l^tnnxa, H ityiitns. AjgflKHwutie expressions. 



'£ya> ^iXat re »eifiu fctra 
XHf^f' 

Mi Kaknv fMV x»^^t»f. 
lug Ufieti vTo^^tos* 
iStfiMi oXos Wxos *»i, 
iStfMu ^ovksf vets, 
Tavrtmraros ^ovkog, 
EWi Ketret^rokkitiuymKOf. 

To t^»t %M %»^f fMV va 

£r«m ivyivtxog xsu tvir^tftf^- 

Auro tiveci Tfi^sf. 

Ti Siktri i ri flgi^iri { 

2a; veifixxaXS m fiX fAtm- 
2«f eiyeirS i| oktis fMU xet^^ 



My Ufe. 
My deaifltou]. 
My dear. 
My heart 
My love. 

To thatiki^jfajf compliments t 
and iitdifjf regard, 

I ihank you. 

I return you thanks. 

I am much obliged to you. 

I will do it with pleasure. 

With all my heart. 

Most cordially. 

I am obliged to you. 

I am wholly yours. 

I am your servatat. 

Your most humble servant. 

You are too obliging. 

You take too much trouble. 

I have a pleasure in serving 

you. 
You are obliging and kind. 

That is right. 
What is your pleasure? 
What are your commands ? 
I b^ you will treatme freely. 

Without ceremcmy. 

I love you with all my heart. 
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Km) lyw ifUMg, 

Ti^Min n /(4 rtut ir^tiymi 

200f*iui rk$ *^0€»yks «'«;. 

H^xufn^rt IxfJtPovg fuu 

rh off ;^0yra9 4' to* xv^sn* 

BfC«MM'irt r«i> «*«¥ rn Mv' 

4MMMM* 

ii^y S-iXm Xtt-spu vet rou ro 
Ti^xtmfMtreb \tf rhf &^- 
Tlfiyainrt i/Eefr^W« mk) rS; 

9tA.f n XMfTtfy tk xmfMt ftitiv 

kf^i^MTtirei ; 
'T^tiyM \fMr^$^k ^ik vk fas 

viretxowM. 
Ask fk »£fiM rn* ^fttrrmy^f 

f»S. 

ftg. 



And I the Mine. 

Honour me with your oom- 

mimdt. 
Have you any commands for 

me? 
Command your servant. 
I wait your commands. 
You do me great honour. 
Not so much ceremony I beg. 

Present my respects to the 
gentleman, or his lordship. 

Assure liim of my remem- 
brance. 

Assure him of my friendship. 

I wiU not fidl to tell him of it. 

My compliments to her lady- 
ship. 

Go before, and I will follow 
you. 

I well know my duty. 

I know my situation. 

You confound me with so 
much civility. 

Would you have me then be 

guilty of an incivility? 
I go before to obey you. 

To comply with your com- 
mand. 

I do not like so mudi cere- 
mony. 

I am not at aU ceremonious. 
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aM ttvtit ra MtXirt^w, This is better. 

Tien ra xttXirt^n, So much the better. 

*'E;(^eTi >iy«i»,' ^irt tiiuM*. You are in the right. 

Ai»fufit€»uiem,f»ii9n^S, To affirm, deny, consent. 



frctrev. 
Atet fa veif ttv'u rfifakn^staf. 
Ovrus, ir^n ttveu, 
Ums afAiptSeiXXu ; 

T» vi^rtVM, iif ra vtffrtvet* 

Asyat ra veu, 

Atyai ra a^i, 

BaXXtf ffri^fifMt art tJvai. 

B«A.X« eri^tifAO, ariTtf ttvat 

tr^fl. 
No), fia rvf Ttenv /mv. 
E/f rtif ffvnthn^n /aov, 
M« rnt }^am* /mv. 
No), eag hfAwat, 
"SMi a/Awat iffett rtfififAtvas 

&*§»at9raS' 
2«f afAwat i^rattai its rtif 

rtfAnf fAau. 
ILeriwtrt /At. 
'Hfi^a^a y« e-uf ra^iQettueat. 
"HiiyM fietXi^ ffri^QfifMi, art 

SfXcTf ^tet ravra. 
Mn ft>xv **^ eta'rti^to'h 

(X«^»rtviri) ; 
'Ofukitrt fJtX ra aXa eag ; 
E^^AT eas a/AtXai fit ra aXa 

fiuv, xat eats i.iyat rnv 



It is true, it is very true. 

To tell you the truth. 

Really* it is so. 

Who doubts it? 

There is no doubt. 

I believe it« I do not believe it. 

I say yes. 

I say na 

I wager it is. 

I wager it is not so. 

Yes, by my faith. 

In conscience. 

By my life. 

Yes, I swear it to you. 

I swear to you as an honest 

roan. 
I swear to you on my honour. 

Believe me. 

I can assure you of it. 

I would lay what bet you 

please on this. 
Your jest by chance ? 

Do you speak seriously ? 
I speak seriously to you, and 
tell you the truth. 
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'Eyor ^as re (itCeu^w, 

TUiTu y« fag vt^riv^ea. 
To X94^of as i^^ou /At xetXhf 



S^etf. 



MM riv'orts »9ro avro. 



A^y ttfou akti^ivof. 

£7y«i i^iuSif, 

A^yfli 

ElTyAi tva i^ivios fitet atvreirti, 

*EyM uff'Tti^ofAev* («;t«f«- 

rtwt.) 
'Eyo* TO iTra, h» y« ytkd^ai, 
Tp i^nS^e^, 
Mi u^ifftt xark ^oXXa. 
'2vy»itretHvci ttg rwr». 
^idet rhv '4^f}fof fMV. 
Afy avriffrixoiAOU ilg rouro* 
"Elffieu ^Uft.<puvost ^* vvfi^mov* 

*£^A> hetvrtuwiiMi us rovro. 

hik vk ^VfciovXtv^Si ^k ^rer 
^a^^St ^ yk u^t^a^tfvs* 

T/ vffii^it vk xdfMf/it¥ i 
T/ B-et xAfivfAtv ; 
Ti fUvvfiJiovXiuirt vkxdfAMi 
'O^rdiov r^ocrov B-iko/Atv f*i' 

*As xeifiaifitv Ir^if. 
£?yai xakirt^ov iyv vk 
'Zretffnrt okiycv, 
Aiy flf^iXiy ttveu xakirt^of 
vol — 



I assure you of it. 
You have guessed it. 
You have hit upon it. 
I believe you. 
I must believe you. 
This is not impossible. 
Then it is very well. 

Well, well. 

It is not true. 

It is false. 

There is nothing of this. 

It is afalsehood, an imposture. 

I was in joke. 

I said it to laugh. 

Indeed. 

It pleases me much. 

I agree with you. 

I give my assent. 

I do not oppose this. 

I agree. 

I will not. 

I object to this. 

To eorutilt» consider, or re- 
solve* 

What ought we to do ? 
What shall we do? 
What do you advise me to do ? 
What part shall we take? 

Let us do this. 

It is better that I 

WaitaUttte. 

Would it not be better that— 
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*Ey*» ayamrtt ttetXirutt. j wish it were better. 

9tXtrt K^ifUi »«X/n^« «»— - Vou will do better if 

' A^^tri fit. Let me go. 

*Av iffMw lU ro9 roirof rttf if i were In your place I— 

ETvflM ro Titmt, It is the same. 



The reader by the tpedment hehw wiU he enabled to 
compare the modem with the aneieftt tongue. 



PARALI^EL PASSAGES FEOM ST. JOHN*S GOSPEL. 



Neov. 

1 . £12 TflV »^^9 ^9*09 i 

'B$ou' xeu Stos «}r«y « Xayof. 
2* Erovrof ^rov tlf rn* 
»^X^* /utr« Stev* 

3. "OXm \rk 9t^»y/Mtret\ 
hit fti^ou rw \y.iy»v\ iytwi- 
futf, xcii x^^^f etvrov ^iy 
tytn xatUit %1rt tynu 

4. £<V tthrit fir&t ^«rf^* 

5. Keii ro (pSg tig rtiv 
fxtrtiav (piyyu, ««^ 9i rjM- 
r$M }iiv TO »etTaX»Cu 

6. "Eytvtv XvBts MfiHfS 
ttirMrr»kf»iv»s &9ri rit Btiv, 
«v apafit» too *UfavvfiS» 



Ktt 



AifdevTiKOv* 

1. *EN A^^ ^» i koyof, 
',) i Xiy»s fi9 4r^0f rof Stn, 

2. OSras «» i* A^XV ^t*^ 

vh 9f0ir. 

3. TLaitra h* ttlr»v lyi^ 
Hvo* Hi x*'i*f fifMrw Xyinro 
tivSi Sy, t ytyovtv, 

4. '£y avrS ^«n ^y, ««w 

5. "Kjb^ ri f£s Iv r«f rjMr/A 
(petivUt ii fl 0»9rm MW0 «i» 

6. *EyMro M^»Mt0f mirt' 
^mXfMvt *m^ dcMs 9—ffm 
9tir^ *lmmnfis» 
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THE INSCRIPTIONS AT ORCHOMENUS, 
FROM MELETIUS. 

( 'OFXOMENO'2, xotvSg 'Sxpt^ov, Uokig fTorl *Xov9ti- 

Turn x(ti i^^upvreirfi, ^^ert^av xmXovfAt^n ^tmrtxtii 
*A^vui, us rhv e^cietv ^rtfv "Setcf rZv Xa^iretv, ilf rov 
o^oiev l^k^flyvov riXfi ot Sv^uTet, oZvtvs ro tiet^os »¥tfxd<p4t 
I fTATt vfTtf r«ry * A^-rakei'yxvvm ^E^etvuyu^s^cv tlf etvrhv vtiv 

jT^ IloXif ret Xetpirin^iu, rou otoiov *A'ySves sS^ev Wty^eupas 

fy «'rsiX«/; ivSov rov »rtff6ivr»s "Sued inr* iwfiart ^ns 
SuroMV, vtra rw Tl^otrc^^et^a^Uv Aiovrost i^rt rm 
Ba«'iXsA>y Bet^iXuau^ Aiovrof, »ei) Katv^retvrtfov, i^ov^uf 
»irmi» *£y (aiv r^ fit^ xoivug* 

** Oi^t fy/»A>y rov ityZva rSv ^a^trti^ifitvt 

" letX^i^rvs* 
** Mtivts *AToXXaniov *Avrt0^tUf &fro Meudvi^oif, 

" Kijf «|. 
^ " Zei'iXos ZoftXev TlA^tos, 

1 '* N0i;^siy/0; 'SovfAtiviov *A0nveuaf 

I *• Homrhs WSi}h 

** *A/niViets AtifMxXtevs OfffoTtff. 
-** AvXfirfis* 

'* AlXtJios* 
*' 'Pfl^i<r<rtf; *PtfX/5r<rfli/ 'A^ytf^f. 

** Ki^ei^i^rfis* 
** ^ctticts*A^dXX^orov rtS ^»viotf AlaXutf &9ri Kv/aws* 

" *l9r^9»^arns ' A^i^rofiifWf *Toiusm 

" K«XXiirr^«r«f *£|«»f«'r»v SnCm»f» 
** Iltnirfis Itir^^m, 
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" IIoitiTtis T^etyaiiiSv' 
*' 2a(poKXiis ^o<po»Xiovs ^A^nvaTos* 

** IIottiT9is Ku/zeJ^tSf* 

** "ArraXtf J *Arroikov *AJSnva7os, ' 

" 0?$i ifixMv rev vnfcurev ayZva rSv o/m^muv* 

" AsaxXfif KetkXifAn^ov BijSuTes* 

" IlaT^ets tiytfMvetSm 

" lir^etrTvog "EvviKOu BtiSaTos* 

""AjtJ^ay At/X^iras* 

•'"AvJ^af hytfMvus* 
" 'Pd^/iTfrtff *PtfJ/sr«rflt/ *Agy«r(»f . 

" KatfAMdof* 
" KuXkio'T^etres 'E^axio'Tov SfiSaTog* 

** T» l^mxta* 
*' KjoifMihtZv Tlotnrns* 
" * AX^aiih^os ' A^t^riuvof ' A^nvetTog*** 



" Mvacivu af^;^tfi>rflf ityavohrUvroi rh 

". Xa^iTtiftov, tv»^to<rru ^uvreav Sg rv^$ wxtifav rot 

** ^a^trtirta* 

" ^akvtiyxretf* 
" iiXtvoi iiXnt* A§a,vuos* 



<( 
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" JJouras, 



c< 
(( 



*' Mn^rv^ 'Mfia'Tt^os iuxeMti/s* 
** K^ar*ry KXwiros Sti€uos, 

" AvX«t(/^af. 
'* AKfitmirof TXetvUa*' A^ytof, 

** Kt^et^i^reis* 
** AeifMir^os *A/Aa)Mu AtoXtug a^o Mov^ivag* 

*** AfxXet^tohu^as Tlovheio Ta^etvnyos* 

** Eua^^os ^H^oiorat Ko^unvf** 

Mv^i^»( TloXux^drovs 'la^uvufjids ^toyireives &vh^ur^t 
^o^ayMetvTts vixouretvris ^loviffov avi^nxav rifAUvog 
uf^^evrof alfXiovros xXiog ef-^ivrag aXxt^fiivtaf,* 

*£y IrifiM AiSaf* 



« 
«« 

« 



SaiXi a^p^Mttfiea (^MXiia og AvrioMxet et^o rag 

9cuyy^a(pSi trivet reiit ^eXtficei^^tav, xfi ra/v xaro^rcMv, 
anXofjuivog rag fovyy^atpeltg rag xtfiivag ir«g tv<p^avet, 

** xfi ^i^iav xfi 4r« ^ixXtTv xh rtfMfAuidv (potxtietg, 

" xfi iafAartXuv Xv^^ufAU^ xh Vtow^ov xaipt^^MOt ;^)j- 
** ^atvttet, xar ri ^^^(pKrfAet ru ^eifiCM* 

" B^vtei^X'' a^f;c**"'*^» f^*'*^f aXetXxcfitvM F a^viUvf ^oXu- 
VOL. I. L 
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M 



Ttti f»vyyf^S r« xaraXiMrov xar to -^pa^ps^fix rat 



« 



cc 



jMkr ra; i/MX»yms tos Tiii^otf B-uta^^M af;^^*^^;, 
fMt*H BuXotiiiott xn OUT i^uXtTfi etureJ in shfiv irx^ 
** r«y «^Xiv, mXX* i^i^t TKfTot vtt^i ^arros, xh a^^s- 
** ttmvit Til «'«Xi r« t;^«yrf« Totg iftoXoyietSt ti /u,h ^ort 
** ^t^tNttlMff X^^^ "Ei^Xv c«*i vo/Atuf F In a^iTTOrpet 
** fiwum r*^ Twiv ^« xoTtfis Fi xari ^^oSecTtfs fovv 

** ««ir iM««rtv iXMg^nt irm^ Tot rafAtetv xh tav ytf^ory ay 
** r«n nm v fu m TaL rih rfoCaTon, xh tSv rySv, xh tUv 
** /SMMns w^ T«ry rrrw*^ «J| XMTivc avafutUn Bixn to 






9Xu$oi /Mi inrcyvM^sr* «S2i vXiaya r«y ^y^^^y^y 

i» rji r*vy;^«i|(uri n %ixmTts n to ivvofAio^ 

** Ei^Xtv *^iXu».M..*.>».Aif <r«iy t^;^«^tyiAry a^you^tett 
** •*«%**%.M*.TsrT«^mMyr» £v?«A.tf jmi^* Ixet^To* ivtetuTov, 
** jiik TMMV ^c«lnM )^;^/u«f. .••...... ..ra; /Ky«; (xo^ree; 

** xmrk /Ki7y««*.M*.M...T«v »ik tftrpaxTos t^rat r«y (f;^9- 

*£y aXXm; Ai#w$. 

** 'Av«k^ n;y^«(w;^«7(s " KOKVE2. ** KaXXttnrof au- 
" ^^X*^^ *^ «tX>JU.** *£y tfv^t ^/« '£«'i7'^«^^ ?d«y 
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The following is the prospectus of a translation of Anat 
charsis into Romaic, by my Romaic master, Marmarotouri, 
¥rho wished to publish it in England* 

EiAH'212 TrnorPA*iKH*. 

*'020I lU ^ttxiet treivro^airet lvv^u<p£^i¥, ti^tu^ouf 9rwv 
iTyff/ TO ^^<rifA0v rns *l^r octets y ^t etvrns yet^ \3^%v^i9»%reti 
IT irXi0y fAi^x^vfffAivn iretXeuoTtis, xm B-tM^ovvrett iis u 
xaro^r^v iffifi, ^^a^ug »») ^mxn^its 9roXXSi}i xa) ^ta^opmv 
'Efiwv xa) Ttveiv at* rj}y fcvvfifi* hiftH^aro xeu ^Mfuffu 
h *\<rro^ixn Asvyti^ts t't aimet rov a^uvret* 

Mm TtroM *'E^wrnfAn tivm tuet^roxrurof, xai Iv raur^ 
M(piXifcti, a x^tTrrov tl^tTv ivetyxaief ^Mvi Xos^rov nf*us 
ftovoi v» rhv vffTt^ovfA%i»t fch nl^tvf»vrtt cifrt rkt et^X'^ '*''^* 
H^oyiveav futg, ^ohv tort xa,) vtSg th^Unretv tig r»t 9ra- 
r^ihets fMiSt ourt rk H^ti, ra xttro^^Mfjutret x»i r^y iioixfi^iv 
ran ; "Ay i^urn^eafAtv rtivs * AXXoy%vu$i fi^iv^avv vk fAoie 
^9ow S^ifMvev Uro^txcSt rh* k^X^* *^ ''^^ ir^00^y tmt 
ff'^0^0y*>y fMtgj »kXa xetl To*oy^»<ptx£f fuit itix^ow vkf 
Bifug TMv JletT^iheiv fAag, xai oUnt x^^^y^y^* ytvo(Mf$i 
/a\ rws y%tiy^u(ptx9us tmv Ilivetxetf, fiat Xiyouv, i^«> iTy0M 

ftiXj» itvrix^t h fAta *'Etra^x'M ^^^ ^* &)iXfi», Tavrtg 
0j»«^0/KU0's rn» fAMt triXif, I»try0f Vfi9 AXXfit xm t^. 
11^09'irt ay t^tiirn^6tfiH* ethvovg rovs fih *EXXfi9»t x**^*'y*'' 
yovf ftag, vtoh'» l^afaxsrn^weiv y« S^cpiimi0'0inr et^x^g 
ro^0v 9paXBtMg, &¥tnrofroXug ftZg &^»x^iMvrctt /aI etvrcvg 
Tchg Xoyovg* ** YLaiug %x 1xv6ietg *Avax*i^'f» '^* ^'' 
*' i^f^(i/^;^fr» rk ^ttviv^^ifina lxttf» IK^i/Mfret rtig 



« 
c« 

C( 
C( 
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** *BXXet^»s» &9 ^** ifA(p«Pt7T0 ra, a^uifMtret, ret ^H xet) 
*' rtiuf "So/Mus riHv 'EXX^iva^v, fl^tkt fAtivri IxuSns *ou ro 
•wfut »»i TO vr^ayfAef ovrat xa.) i fifcirtpag 'l«r^0f, av 
}ih \fA»it6etH rk rov 'W^ox^drovs, ^(v idvvxro va 9rfiO' 
^M^vo'n its Ttiv ri^ffiv rov, "Ay U hftlv 'Safio^irns olv 
l|(r«^i rk rov Io^mvos, Avxov^yov, xtu ILrretxov, ilv 
** itvvetro va ^vfifAfiffif x»t va xetXapynffVi ret n^rt rm 
" *O/A0ytmv rov &v 'P^re^^ Tiv et^nvS^tro rets tvip^ethiieti 
" xet) rovs ^et^avrtif/Mvs rov AttfiLOff^ivovst ^<y Ut^yov^tv 
** us rets '4''^X^f '''*'*' kx^oetrSv rov "Av Nwj *A»«- 
** ^etfi^iSi 9 Kv^«; *ASSeis Bet^okofMtTos ^(v etvtyiitejffxt f*X 
*' lAtyeiXfiv iTi/AOfn^ xai ^»e^^/y rovg irXs^v iyx^irovs 
" 2vyy^et^i7s rm *EkXnvetv, i^tptuvSv avrovg xetret (ia,0os 
** ifTi rfiietxovret ivej trtit ^ev ti^iXtv i^v<pa,vri rovrnv rhv 
*' fri^) EXAijVAfy *lffro^ietv rov, nng Hi^mynffts rov Nsov 
*' * Atot^u^ffieas *tt% etvrov 9r^offet}tofiMff0% xeti us eXag rets 
« "EtV^oi^etixets AietXixrovs fAtrtyXearritrfiti" Kett h ivi 
y.oyM, ol 'Steirt^ot, of y o\v t^i^vetv iiet o^nyevg rovs U^oyovovs 
fiatt, nStXmv t^ots ^s^i^eavreti fjtetretiots fi^'^Xt* ''^^^ ^^^* 
Aitret ih tfnu Aiytet Mov^Mo'fiivov hot ro (pt^oytvis 
.T0euxoVf Sivat }il <ptXotX^^ovs Ft^fMtvoVf owrts IfAirettp^etirt 
rov Xt«y ' Ay«;^«^0'iy «ir« rw rotkktxov sis ro Ti^fMtytxov* 

"Ay XtfiiTtfy xou fifuts B-i>Mfav vet fAt^i^atfiUf r?; yvei^tejs 
^m Katfit^^Siv xaro^mfuirott 09rou txetfitetv ol B-etvfMt^roi 

itniVOt n^MTATtf^Sf nfuiv, &V wJvfAoifAlV V» fiei4o0fAS¥ TflV 

«r^0«^«y xeii auH^^n ret* tU rets Tip^vag xeu 'E^i^rnfitag 
vjMM us xa4t «XX« itieg fut^f tets, c y t^^ff^tv ^t^ii^yuetv y« 
yfoifi^vfAtv 9reh* xareuyofu^ei, xa) oireievg S-»ufiet^rovs 
■xeii fiuyeikous aivi^g, ti xai ^r^oyovouf nfAMv, (piv, fifAttf 
ih yfot^i^ofAtv, ug xettfov itrov ol *AXXoyims S-avfAa^twtv 
Mfrovs, xet) its tretri^as vtetitrotx^oov fAoSnffittg triSovrett, 
&f ^vvt^fUffiiv et^etvrts xr^ofivfMtg ug rti* tx^ot'tv rov 
^MffMt^iou rtvrov wyy^afAfutrog rw Ne«v 'Av«^a^ri«;. 

*lifA%i$ oZf ol V9r^y^«tf*f»>iwi ^iXofju* Ixrtkwu ir^oH- 
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fAts rrtv fitrdtp^et^tv rod Bt<eXiov fit Tttv xetret to ivvctrev 

rwro tU rv^ov, 3-(Xo^fy re ttaXXu^iffu fiX revs Fteay^ctm 
^M6vs n/v«««; ftl§i^?MS*PMfMt/»ms ki^tif lyxt^et^etyfti- 
MVf $if titxdfMtg 'y^ftfMcret, ^^e^rJimg on &Xka 
y^^fftfMif xeu a^fiuiiov tig rriv *hrre^i»y» 

*OXev TO ^uyyfi»fcfMt BiXu yint %]$ Tofuvs ^«^i«« 
»»r» fAifAWn rns IretXtxiif ixiU'ttit, *H rifAfi eX«v rw . 
'SvyytifAfutroi uuu ^toMwet 2t»ai|n rtis Btivviis ^^ i^* 
tr^M'^xuy TMv ytejy^u^motv ^t9tuc4iVm O (ptkoyims if* 
'2vv$f0fAfirhs 9r^i^u y« 9rXfi^ejffi^ tU »»^t Tofiov {pso^m tint 
xeti ' Kec^etyretvtet ilxofft riis Bnvvtis, xeu rovro X^S'^ 
xetfifAietv ^^e^e^tv, aXX* ihivf e^ov B-iktt rZ ^et^et^oi^ o 
Tofjtof rv^etffAtyes xeti iifAtvos* 

*'E^^ufiiyei zet) tv^eiifAevis ^4etStmir$ *EXXmuv HBuhs* 

Ttis vfuri^eis etyavrns ^f^rfifAtvot 

*Ianivvtis Met^fMC^orov^*if» 
Atifivr^tes Btvti^fit, 
l^ru^i^atv Jl^t^iroft 

'Ey T^n^rieit, r^ vt^uri^ *OxreaS^iev, 1799* 



THE LORD'S PRAYER IN ROMAIC. 

Cl IIATE'PA mas <rw ti^eu its revs ob^eiveust As 

aytet^fn ro ovofia o'eu. *As tk^fi fi (iet^tXtlet o'ov. " A( yvvfi 

' ro B-iXfifui ffovy uetieits us rov ov^etvof, tr'Zn »eii tis rhv >^y. 

T0 ^ojfAf/MCS re xet^fiftt^tvef, ^os fitets ro ^nfAt^ou Kai 

fvyx'*ii<r* fMCS ra XV** ^^» **^^^ **^ ^/^"^^ ^oyx*t^ 
^ovfAtv reus x^teptXirets fMtS' K«i fchv f^S ^i^uf t*s 
<ri/^«»y»«, «XX« Utt/^i^w*** /MIS ei'To rov ^rofnpev. ^ *'Oti 
titxn^ou iTvett fi fiec^iX^fet II h ivvetfus twi fi ieifit us reus 
almas* 'A^fju. 
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IN GREEK. 



IIA'TEP fifitSv « Id rdts ov^etvots^ aym^Hru to ovofiei 
ffoti* *^EX6%rt ^ fiec^tXuet ^ov yivnHro/ ro ^iXnfAa vou, 
if i» ovfiuvS, xeti Sir} rris y^s* Tov &^rov fifAMv rov 
\mavrtcv dot fifiuf ^nfct^ov* Kai aipts fifuv r» oiffuXnfMLra. 

fAfi tlnnyxns hfA»s us vtu^a^fMV, elkket pZa'at h/uMf i/To 
rw frovnfiw* "Or/ ^9v WrU vi (iactXtM, Koi h ^vyufug, 
tuii h ^«|«t its vohg ulSvetft *Afin9» 



CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 

CANTO III. 



«« Afin que cette application vous format de penser k autre 

chose; il n'y a en v^rit^ de remade que celui-l& et le temps.*^ 

Lettre du Roi de Pnuse d I/Alembert, Sept. 7, 1776. 



Is thy face like thy mother's, my fair child! 
Ada! sole daughter of my house and heart? 
When last I saw thy young blue eyes they smiled. 
And then we parted,— not as now we part. 
But with a hope. — 

Awaking with a start. 
The waters heave around me; and on high 
The ydnds lift up their voices: I depart. 
Whither I know not; but the hour's gone by. 
When Albion's lessening shores could grieve or ^bd 
mine eye* 
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n. 
Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 
And the waves hound heneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. Welcome, to their roar ! 
Swift he their guidance, wheresoever it lead! 
Though the strain'd mast should quiver as a reed. 
And the rent canvas fluttering strew the gale. 
Still must I on; for I am as a weed. 
Flung from the rock, on Ocean's foam, to sail 
Where'er the surge may sweep, the tempest's breath 
prevaiL 

m. 

In my youth's summer I did sing of One, 
The wandering outlaw of his own dark mind; 
Again I seize the theme then hut begun. 
And bear it with me, as the rushing wind 
Bears the cloud onwards: in that Tale I find 
The fiUTOws of long thought, and dried-up tears. 
Which, ebbing, leave a steril track behind. 
O'er which all heavily the journeying years 
Plod the last sands of Hfe,— where not a flower appears. 

IV. 

Since my young days of passion— joy, or pain. 
Perchance my heart and harp have lost a string, 
And both may jar: it may be, that in vain 
I would essay as I have sung to sing. 
Yet, though a dreary strain, to this I clings 
So that it wean me from the weary dream 
Of selflsh grief or gladness— so it fling 
Fo]^;et£ataes8 around me— it shall seem 
To me, though to none else, &Tiol\x£L^nd»M.\S»9Q^e. 
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V. 

He^ who grown aged in this world of woe, 
In deeds, not years, piercing the depths of life, 
So that no wonder waits him; nor below 
Can love, or sorrow, fame, ambition, strife. 
Cut to his heart again with the keen knife 
Of silent, sharp endurance: he can tell 
Why thought seeks refuge in lone caves, yet rife 
With airy images, and shapes which dwdl 
Still unimpaired, though old, in the soul's haunted cell. 

VI. 

'Tis to create, and in creating live 
A being more intense, that we endow 
With form our fancy, gaining as we give 
The life we image, even as I do now. 
What am I ? Nothing: but not so art thou. 
Soul of my thought! with whom I traverse earth, 
Invisible but gazing, as I glow 
Mix'd with thy spirit, blended with thy birth. 
And feeling still with thee in my crush'd feelings' deafth. 

vn. 
Yet must I think less wildly :~I have thought 
Too long and darkly, till my brain became^ 
In its own eddy boihng and o'erwrought, 
A whirling gulf of phantasy and flame: 
And thufl^ \intaught in youth my heart to tam^ 
My springs of life were poison'd. 'Tis too late ! 
Yet am I changed; though still enough the same 
In strength to bear what time can not abate. 
And feed on hitter fruits mtb.o\]dl a)(ifi?oiss^*^^^^^ 
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vm. 
Something too much of this:— but now 'tis past^ 
And the spell closes with its silent seaL 
Long absent Harold re-appears at last; 
He of the breast which fain no more would feel^ 
Wrung with the wounds which kill not^ but ne'er heal ; 
Yet Time^ who dhanges all^ had alter'd him 
In soul and aspect as in age: years steal 
Fire from the mind as vigour from the limb; 
And life's enchanted cup but sparkles near the brim. 

IX. 

His had been quaffed too quickly, and he found 
The dregs were wormwood; but he fill'd again. 
And from a purer fount, on holier ground, 
And deem'd its spring perpetual; but in vain! 
Still round him clung invisibly a chain 
Which gall'd for ever, fettering though unseen. 
And heavy though it clank'd not; worn with pain. 
Which pined although it spoke not, and grew keen, 
Entering with every step he took through many a scene. 

Secure in guarded coldness, he had mix'd 
Again in fancied safety with his kind. 
And deem'd his spirit now so firmly fix'd 
And sheath'd with an invulnerable mind. 
That, if no joy, no sorrow lurk'd behind; 
And he, as one, might midst the many stand 
Unheeded, searching through the crowd to find 
Fit speculation; such as in strange land 
"^(gj^undin Tronder- works of God and l^«kxn^%\!^\i^ 
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XI. 

But who can view the ripen'd rose, nor seek 
To wear it? who can curiously behold 
The smoothness and the sheen of beauty's cheeky 
Nor feel the heart can never all grow old? 
Who can contemplate Fame through clouds unfold 
The star which rises o'er her steeps nor climb? 
Harold^ once more within the vortex, roll'd 
On with the giddy circle, chasing Time, 
Yet with a nobler aim than in his youth's fond prime. 

xn. 
But soon he knew himself the most unfit 
Of men to herd with Man; with whom he hdd 
Little in common; untaught to submit 
His thoughts to others, though his soul was quell'd 
In youth by his own thoughts; still uncompelTd, 
He would not yield dominion of his mind 
To spirits against whom his own rebell'd; 
Proud though in desolation; which could find 
A life within itself, to breathe without mankind. 

xtfi. 
Where rose the mountains, there to him were friendii ; 
Where roll'd the ocean, thereon was his home; 
Where a blue sky, and glowing dime, extends. 
He had the passion and the power to roam ; 
The desert, forest, cavern, breaker's foam, 
Were unto him companionship; they spake 
A mutual language, clearer than the tom e 
Of his land's tongue, which he would oft forsake 
For l^atme's pages glass d 'by «v3a!^*e»5!Q& ^'CL"^Mft.>i»&* 
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XIT. 

Like the Chaldean, he could watch the stars. 
Till he had peopled them with heings hright 
As their own heams; and earth, and earth-bom jars, 
And human frailties, were forgotten quite: 
Cdild he have kept his spirit to that flight 
He had been ha^y; but this clay will sink 
Its spark immortal, envying it the light 
To whidi it mounts, as if to break the link 
Thfii keeps us from yon heaven which woos us to its Inink. 

XV. 

But in Man's dwellings he became a thing 
Bestless and worn, and stem and wearisome, 
Droop'd as a wild-bom falcon with dipt wing. 
To whom the boundless air alone were home: 
Then came his fit again, which to o'ercome. 
As eagerly the barr'd-up bird will beat 
His breast and beak against his wiry dome 
Till the blood tinge his plumage, so the heat 
Of his impeded soul would through his bosom eat 

XVI. 

Self-exiled Harold wanders forth again, 
With nought of hope left, bnt with less of gloom; 
The very knowledge that he lived in vain. 
That all was over on this side the tomb. 
Had made Despair a smilingness assume, 
Whidi, though'twere wild,— ason the plunder'd wreck 
AVhen mariners would madly meet their doom 
^dnnights intemperate on the sinking deck,— 
fire a cheer, which he {otVxste \a disbtk. 
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XVII. 

Stop!— for thy tread is on an Empire's dust! 
An Earthquake's spoil is sepulchred helow! 
Is the spot mark'd with no colossal bust? 
Nor column trophied for triumphal show? 
None; but the moral's truth tells simpler so^ 
As the ground was before^ thus let it be;— 
How that red rain hath made the harvest grow! 
And is this all the world has gain'd by thee^ 
Thou first and last of fields! king-making Victory? 

XVIII. 

And Harold stands upon this place of skulls^ 
The grave of France, the deadly Waterloo; 
How in an hour the power which gave annuls 
Its gifts, transferring fame as fleeting too! 
In '^pride of place" (i) here last the eagle flew. 
Then tore with bloody talon the rent plain. 
Pierced by the shaft of banded nations through; 
Ambition's Hfe and labours all were vain; 
He wears the shatter'd links of the world's broken «hain. 

XIX. 

Fit retribution! Gaul may champ the bit 
And foam in fetters;— but is Earth more free? 
Did nations combat to make One submit; 
Or league to teach all kings true sovereignty? 
What! shall reviving Thraldom again be 
The patch'd-up idol of enlighten'd days? 
Shall we, who struck the Lion down, shall we 
Pay the Wolf homage? profiering lowly gaze 
And aeryile knees to thrones? No ; prove b«&itft,^«^^ilSifi^> 
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XX. 

If not^ o'er one fallen despot boast no more! 
In vain fair cheeks were furrow'd with hot tears 
For Europe's flowers long rooted up before 
The trampler of her vineyards; in vain years 
Of deaths depopulation^ bondage^ fears^ 
Have all been bome^ and broken by the accord 
Of roused-up millions: all that most endears 
Glory, is when the myrtle wreathes a sword 
Such as Hannodius(2) drew on Athens' tyrant lord. 

XXI. 

There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium's capital had gather d then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell. 
Soft eyes look'd love to eyes which spake again. 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell; (3) 
But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising 
kneU! 

XXII. 

Did ye not hear it?--No; 'tWas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o'er the stony street; 
On with the dance! let joy be unconfined; 
No sleep till mom, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing Hours with flying feet— 
But, hark!— that heavy sound breaks in once more. 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat; . 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 
Arm I Ann! it is— it is— the cannon's opening roar! 
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xxni. 
Within a window'd niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain; he did hear 
That sound the first amidst the festival, 
And caught its tone with Death's prophetic ear; 
And when they smUed because he deem'd it near, 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretch'd his father on a bloody bier. 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell: 
He rush'd into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 

XXIV. 

Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro. 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress. 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blush'd at the praise of their own loveliness; 
And there were sudden partings, such as pre^ 
The life from out young hearts, and choldng sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated; who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes^ 
Since upon night so sweet such awful mom could rise? 

XXV. 

And there was moimting in hot haste: the steed^ 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car. 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed. 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 
And the deep thunder peal gn peal afar; 
: And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star; 
While throng'd the citizens with terror dumb^ 
Or wluspering, ^th white li]?»— " T\i<bi'?^\'^S>we\ ^fsowC^. 
tiejcomel" 
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XXVI. 

And wild and high the " Cameron's gathering" rose! 
The war-note of Lochiel^ which Alhyn's hills 
Have heard^ and heard^ too, have her Saxon foes: — 
How in the noon of night that pihroch thrills^ 
Savage and shrill! But with the hreath which fills 
Their mountain-pipe, so fill the mountaineers 
With the fierce native daring which instils 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, 
A]id(4)£van's,(^) Donald's fame rings in each clansman's 
ears! 

XXVII. 

And Ardennes (6) waves ahove them her green leaves. 
Dewy with nature's tear-drops, as they pass. 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e'er grieves, 
Over the unretuming hrave,— alas! 
Ere evening to he trodden like the grass 
Which now heneath them, but above shall grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 
Of hving valour, rolling on the foe 
And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low. 

xxvni. 
Last noon beheld them Ml of lusty life. 
Last eve in Beauty's circle proudly gay. 
The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife. 
The morn the marshaUing in arms,— the day 
Battle's magnificently-stern array! 
The thunder-clouds close o'er it, which when rent 
The earth is cover'd thick with other day. 
Which her own clay shall cover, heap'd and pent, 
iiorser^— friend, foe,— in one red biuial blent! 
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XXIX. 

Th&i praise is hymn'd by loftier harps than mine; 
Yet one I would select from that proud throng, ~ 
Partly because they blend me with his line. 
And partly that I did his sire some wrong, 
And partly that bright names will hallow song; 
And his was of the bravest^ and when shower d 
The death-bolts deadliest the thinn'd files along, 
Even where the thickest of war's tempest lower'd. 
They reach'd no nobler breast than thine^ young, gallant 
Howard! 

XXX. 

There have been tears and breaking hearts for thee, 
And mine were nothing, had I such to give; 
But when I stood beneath the fresh green tree, 
Which living waves where thou didst cease to live. 
And saw around me the wide field revive 
With fruits and fertile promise, and the Spring 
Come forth her work of gladness to contrive. 
With all her reckless birds upon the wing, [(7^ 

I tum'd from all she brought to those she could not bring. 

XXXI. 

I tum'd to thee, to thousands, of whom each 
And one as all a ghastly gap did make 
In his own kind and kindred, whom to teach 
Forgetfulness were mercy for their sake; 
The Archangd's trump, not Glory's, must awake 
Those whom they thirstfor; though diesoundof Fame 
May for a moment soothe, it cannot slake 
The fever of vain longing, and the name 
So honour'd but assumes a stronger, bitterer claixsL, 

VOL. I. ' ^ 
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ZXXII. 

Theymoiirn^batsmileatleiigth; and^ smiling, hioum: 
The tree ¥dll wither long before it fall; 
The hull drives on, though mast and sail be torn; 
The roof-tree sinks, but moulders on the hall 
In massy hoariness; the ruin'd wall 
Stands when its wind-worn battlements are gone; 
The bars survive the captive they enthral ; 
The day drags through tho' storms keep out the sun; 
And thus the heart vdU breaks yet brokenly live on: 

xxxm. 
Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 
In every fragment multiplies; and makes 
A thousand images of one that was, 
The same, and still the more, the more it breaks; 
And thus the heart will do which not forsakes. 
Living in shatter'd guise^ and still, and cold. 
And bloodless^ with its sleepless sorrow aches. 
Yet withers on till all without is old. 
Showing no vidble sign, for such things are untold. 

xxxrv. 

There is a very life in our despair. 
Vitality of poison, — a quick root 
Which feeds these deadly branches; for it were 
As nothing did we die; but Life will suit 
Itself to Sorrow's most detested fruit. 
Like to the apples on the (8) Dead Sea's shore. 
All ashes to the taste: Did man compute * 

Existence by enjoyment, and count o'er 
SucA hours 'gainst years of life,— ^^) would he name 
— *^*'eescore ? 
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XXXV. 

. The Psalmist number'd out the years of man: 
They are enough; and if thy tale be true, 
Thoa, who didst grudge him even that fleeting span^ 
More than enou^^ thou fatal Waterloo! 
Millions of tongues record thee, and anew 
Their children's lips shall echo them, and say — 
*' Here, where the sword united nations drew, 
"Our countrymen were warring on that day!" ' 
And this is much, and all which ¥dll not pass away. 

XXXVI. 

There sunk the greatest, nor the worst of men. 
Whose spirit antithetically mixt 
One moment of the mightiest, and again 
On littie objects with like firmness fixt. 
Extreme in all things! hadst thou been betwixt. 
Thy throne had still been thine, or never been; 
For daring made thy rise as fall: thou seek'st 
Even now to re-assume the imperial mien. 
And shake again the world, the Thunderer of the scene ! 

xxxvu. 
Conqueror and captive of the earth art thou! 
She trembles at thee still, and thy tnld name 
Was ne'er more bruited in men's minds than now 
That thou art nothing, save the jest of Fame, 
Who woo'd thee once, thy vassal, and became 
The flatterer of thy flerceness, till thou wert 
A god unto thyself; nor less the same 
To the astounded Idngdoms all inert. 
Who deem'd thee for a time ^baXxS et ^tra^ ^^^^ssiisev. 
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xxxvin. 
Oh« more or less than man— in high or low^ 
Battling with nations^ flying ^ni the field ; 
Now making monarchs' necks thy footstool, now 
More than thy meanest soldier taught to yield; 
An empire thou couldst crush, command, rehuild^ 
But govern not thy pettiest passion, nor. 
However deeply in men's spirits skill'd, 
Look through diine own, nor curh the lust of war. 
Nor learn that tempted Fate will leave the loftiest stax*. 

ZXXIX. 

Yet well thy soul hath hrook'd the turning tide 
With that untaught innate philosophy. 
Which, he it wisdom, coldness, or deep pride. 
Is gall and wormwood to an enemy. 
When the whole host of hatred stood hard by. 
To watch and mock thee shrinking, thou hast smiled 
With a sedate and all-enduring eye;— 
When Fortune fled her spoil'd and favourite child. 
He stood unbow'd beneath the ills upon him piled. 

XL. 

Sager thati in thy fortunes; for in them 
Ambition steel'd thee on too far to show 
That just habitual scorn which could contemn 
Men and their thoughts; 'twas wise to feel, not so 
To wear it ever on thy lip and brow. 
And spurn the instruments thou wert to use 
Till they were tum'd unto thine overthrow: 
'Tis but a worthless world to win or lose; 
So bath it proved to thee, and aU suek lot who choose. 
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XLI. 

If, like a tower upon a headlong rock^ 
Thou hadst been made to stand or fall slone, 
Such scorn of man had help'd to brave the shock; 
But men's thoughts were the steps which paved thy 
Their admiration thy best weapon shone; Qthrone, 
The part of Philip's son was thine, not dien 
(Unless aside thy purple had been thrown) 
Like stem Diogenes to mock at men; 
For sceptred cynics earth were far too wide a den. (9) 

xLn. 
But quiet to quick bosoms is a hell, 
And there hadi been thy bane; there is a fire 
And motion of the soul which will not dwell 
In its own narrow being, but aspire 
Beyond the fitting medium of desire; . 
And, but once kindled, quenchless evermore. 
Preys upon high adventure, nor can tire 
Of aught but rest; a fever at the core, 
Patal to him who bears, to all who ever bore. 

zLin. 
This makes the madmen who have made men mad 
By their contagion; Conquerors and Kings, 
Founders of sects and systems, to whom add 
Sophists, Bards, Statesmen, all unquiet things 
Which stir too strongly the soul's secret springs. 
And are themselves the fools to those they fool; 
£nvied, yet how unenviable! what stings 
Are. theirs! One breast laid open were a school 
.Which would unteachmankixi^Ahft\\>aX\ft^Kss!L^^^ 
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XLIV. 

Their breath is agitation^ and their li^ 
A storm whereon they ride^ to sink at last. 
And yet so nursed and bigoted to strife. 
That should their days, surviving perils past, 
Mdt to calm twilight, they feel overcast 
With sorrow and supineness, and so die; 
Even as a flame unfed, which runs to waste 
With its own flickering, or a sword laid by 
Which eats into itself, and rusts ingloriously. 

XLV. 

He who ascends to mountain-tops, shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow; 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind. 
Must look down on the hate of those below. 
Though high above the sun of glory glow. 
And far beneath the earth and ocean spreetd. 
Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 
Contending tempests on his naked head, 
And thus reward the toils which to those summits led. 

XLVI. 

Away with these! true Wisdom's world will be 
Within its own creation, or in thine, 
Maternal Nature ! for who teems like thee. 
Thus on the banks of thy majestic Rhine? 
There Harold gazes on a work divine, 
A blending of all beauties; streams and dells. 
Fruit, foliage, crag, wood, cornfield, mountain, vine. 
And cbieEess castles breathing stem farewells 
J^itmi gray hat leafy waUs, iirliere^&Qaxi ^g»ai&^ ^^Qsu 
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XLVII. 

And there they stand, as stands a lofty mind. 
Worn, but unstooping to the baser crowd. 
All tenantless, save to the crannymg wind, 
Or holding dark communion with the doud. 
There was a day when they were young and proud, 
Banners on high, and battles pass'd below; 
But they who fought are in a bloody shroud. 
And those which waved are shredless dust ere now. 
And the bleak battlements shall bear no future bbw. 

XLVUI. 

Beneath these batdements, within those waUs, 
Power dwelt amidst her passions; in proud state 
Each robber chief upheld hifi armed halls, 
Doing his evil will, nor less elate 
Than mightier heroes of a longer date. 
What want these outlaws (lo) conquerors should have? 
But History's purchased page to call them great? 
A wider space, an ornamented grave? 
Their hopes wer^ not less warm, their souls wesre full as 
brave. 

XLIX. 

In theit baronial feuds and single fields, 
What deeds of prowess unrecorded died! 
And Love, which lent a blazon to thdx shields, 
With emblems well devised by amcnxms piide^ 
Through all the mail of iron hearts would glide; 
But still their flame was fierceness, and drew on 
Keen contest and destruction near allied. 
And many a tower for some fair mischief won, 
Saw the disooloai^dBhiaeliCxikeft^ 
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L. 

But Thou^ exulting and abounding river ! 
Making thy waves a blessing as they flow 
Through biEinks whose beauty would endure for ever 
Could man but leave thy bright creation so, 
Nor its fiedr promise from the surface mow 
With the sharp scythe of conflict,--then to see 
Thy valley of sweet waters, were to know 
Earth paved like Heaven; and to seem such to me. 
Even now what wants thy stream?— that it should Lethe 
be. 

LI. 

A thousand battles have assail'd thy banks. 
But these and hiOf their fame have pass'd away. 
And Slaughter heap'd on high his weltering ranks; 
Their very graves are gone, and what are they? 
Thy tide wash'd down the blood of yesterday, 
' And all was stainless, and on thy clear stream 
Glass'd with its dancing light the sunny ray; 
But o'er the blacken'd memory's blighting dream 
Thy waves would vainly roll, all sweeping as they seem. 

Ln. 
Thus Harold inly said, and pass'd along, 
Yet not insensibly to all which here 
Awoke the jocund birds to early song 
In glens which might have made even exile dear: 
Though on his brow were graven lines austere. 
And tranquil sternness which had ta'en the place 
Of feelings fieria* far but less severe, 
Joy was not always absent from his face, 
^uto'eritin micb scenes woidd&te8lmi^traQ!aeGL\i\x%iQ)S^ 
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Lin. 

Nor was all love shut from him, though his days 
Of passion had consumed themselves to dust. 
It is in vain that we would coldly gaze 
On such as smile upon us; the heart must 
Leap kindly back to kindness, though disgust 
Hath wean'd it from all worldlings : thus he felt^ 
For there was soft remembrance^ and sweet trust 
In one fond breast, to which his own would melt. 
And in its tenderer hour on that his bosom dwelt 

LIV. 

And he had leam'd to love, — I know not why. 
For this in such as him seems strange of mood,^ 
The helpless looks of blooming infancy. 
Even in its Earliest nurture; what subdued. 
To change like this, a mind so far imbued 
With scorn of man, it little boots to know; 
But thus it was; and though in solitude 
Small power the nipp'd affections have to grow^ 
In him ^is glow'd when all beside had ceased to glow. 

LV. 

And there was one soft breast, as hath been said^ 
Which unto his was bound by stronger ties 
Than the church hnks withal; and, though unwed. 
That love was pure, and, far above disguise. 
Had stood the test of mortal enmities 
Still undivided, and cemented more 
By peril, dreaded most in female eyes; 
But this was firm, and from a foreign shore . 
WeD to that heart mightbiB tkesfc ^JoaeoX ^<^N2S3w^\KS5a\ 



»- 
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1. 

The castled crag of Drachenfels (H) 
Frowps o'er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine^ 
And hills all rich with blossom'd trees, 
And fidds which promise com and wine^ 
And scatter'd cities crowning these, 
Whose far white walls along them shine^ 
Have strewed a scene^ which I should see 
With double joy wert thou with me. 



2. 
And peasant ^Is, with deep blue eyes. 
And hands which offer early flowerts. 
Walk smiling o'er this paradise; 
Above, the frequent feudal towers 
Through green leaves lift their walls of gray. 
And many a rock which steeply lowers, 
And noble arch in proud decay. 
Look o'er this vale of vintage-bowers; 
But one thing want these banks of Rhine,— 
Thy gentle hand to dasp in mine! 



3. 
I send the lilies given to me; 
Though long before thy hand they touchy 
I know that they must wither'd be^ 
But jet r^ect them not as such; 
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For I have cherish'd them as dear^ 
Because they jet may meet thine eye, 
And guide diy soul to mine even here> 
When thou behold'st them drooping nigh. 
And know'st them gather'd by the Rhine, 
And ofier'd from my heart to thine! 



4. 
The river nobly foams and flows. 
The charm of this enchanted ground. 
And all its thousand turns disclose 
Some fresher beauty varying round: 
The haughtiest breast its wish might bound 
Through life to dweU delighted here; 
Nor could on earth a spot be found 
To nature and to me so dear. 
Could thy dear eyes in following mine 
Still sweeten more these banks of Rhine! 



LVI. 

By Coblentz, on a rise of gentle ground. 
There is a small and simple pyramid. 
Crowning the summit of the verdant mound; 
Beneath its base are heroes' ashes hid. 
Our enemy's— but let not that forbid 
Honour to Maroeau! o'er whose early tomb 
Tears, big tears, gush'd from the rough soldier s lid. 
Lamenting and yet envying such a doom. 
Falling for iVanoe, whose rights he battled to resume. 
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Lvn. 

Brief^ brave, and glorious was his young career,— 
His mourners were two hosts, his friends and foes; 
And fitly may the stranger lingering here 
Pray for his gallant spirit's bright repose ; 
For he was Freedom's champion, one of those. 
The few in number, who had not o'erstept 
The charter to chastise which she bestows 
On such as wield her weapons; he had kept 
The whiteness of his soul, and thus men o'er him wept W 

LVIII. 

Here Ehrenbreitstein, (i3) with her shatter'd wall 
Black with the miner's blast, upon her height 
Yet shows of what she was, when shell and ball 
Rebounding idly on her strength did light: 
A tower of victory! from whence the flight 
Of baffled foes was watch'd along the plain: 
But Peace destroy'd what War could never blight. 
And laid those proud roofs bare to Summer's rain- 
On which the iron shower for years had pour'd in vain. 

LIX. 

Adieu to thee, fair Rhine! How long delighted 
The stranger fain would linger on his way! 
Thine is a scene alike where souls united 
Or lonely Contemplation thus might stray; 
And could the ceaseless vultures cease to prey 
V On self-condemning bosoms, it were here, 

Where Nature, nor too sombre nor too gay, 
- Wild but not rude, awful yet not austere, 
fs to the mellow Earth as Autuxaa V) ilbft '^eai. 
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LX. 

Adieu to thee again! a vain adieu! 
There can be no farewell to scene like thine; 
The mind is colour'd by thy every hue; 
And if reluctantly the eyes resign 
Their cherish'd gaze upon thee^ lovely Rhine! 
'Tis with the thankful glance of parting praise; 
More mighty spots may rise— -more glaring shine^ 
But none unite in one attaching maze 
The brilliant, fair, and soft,— the glories of old days, 

LXI. 

The negligently grand, the fruitM bloom 
Of coming ripeness, the white city's sheen. 
The rolling stream, the precipice's gloom. 
The forest's growth, and Godiic walls between. 
The wild rocks shaped as they had turrets been 
In mockery of man's art; and these withal 
A race of faces happy as the scene. 
Whose fertile bounties here extend to all, [faU. 

Still springing o'er thy banks, though Empires near tiiem 

LXU. 

But these recede. Above me are the Alps, 
The palaces of Nature, whose vast walls 
Have pinnacled in clouds their snowy scalps. 
And throned Eternity in icy halls 
Of cold sublimity, where forms and falls 
The avalanche— the thunderbolt of snow! 
All that expands the spirit, yet appals. 
Gather around these summits, as to show 
How Earth may pierce to Heaven, ^el\s»N^^«asL^awsi. 
below. 
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Lxin. 
But ere these matchless heights I dare to scan. 
There is a spot shoold not be pass'd in vain,— 
Morat! the proud, the patriot field! where man 
May gaze on ghastly trophies of the slain. 
Nor blush for those who conquer'd on that plain; 
Here Burgundy bequeath'd his tombless host, 
A bony heap, through ages to remain. 
Themselves their monument;— the Stygian coast 
Unsepulchred they roam'd, and shriek'd each wandering 
^ost (14) 

LXIV. 

While Waterloo with Cannee's carnage vies, 
Morat and Marathon twin names shall stand; 
They were true Glory's stainless victories. 
Won by the unambitious heart and hand 
Of a proud, brotherly, and civic band. 
All unbought champions in no princely cause 
Of vice-entail'd Corruption; they no land 
Doom'd to bewail the blasphemy of laws 
Making kings' rights divine, by some Draconic clause. 

LXV. 

By a lone wall a lonelier column rears 
A gray and grief- worn aspect of old days, 
'Tis the last remnant of the wreck of years. 
And looks as with the vnld-bewilder'd gaze 
Of one to stone converted by amaze. 
Yet still with consciousness; and there it stands 
Making a marvel that it not decays, 
en the coeval pride of human hands, 
*d(is) ilventicum, hath strew' d.\ict sviSc^^iXlMvds, 
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LXVI. 

And there-~oh! sweet and sacred be the name!— 
Julia— the daughter^ the devoted— gave 
Her youth to Heaven; her hearty bmeath a daim 
Nearest to Heaven's^ broke o'er a father's grave. 
Justice is sworn 'gainst tears, and hers would crave 
The life she lived in; but the judge was just. 
And then she died on him she could not save. 
Their tomb was simple, and without a bust. 
And held within their urn one mind, one heart, one 
dust. (16) 

Lxvn. 

But these are deeds which should not pass away. 
And names that must not wither, though the earth 
Forgets her empires with a just decay. 
The enslavers and the enslaved, their death and birth ; 
The high, the mountain-majesty of worth 
Should be, and shall, survivor of its woe. 
And from its immortality look forth 
In the sun's face, like yonder Alpine snow, (17) 
Imperishably pure beyond all things bek>w. 

Lxvin. 
Lake Leman woos me with its crystal face. 
The mirror where the stars and mountains view 
The stillness of their aspect in each trace 
Its clear depth yields of their far height and hue: 
There is too much of man here, to look throu^ 
With a fit mind the might which I behold; 
But soon in me shall Londiness renew 
Thoi^hts hid, but not less cherish'd than of old. 
Ere mingling with the herd had '^^uiil ^xsv^ vcL*^€fit \^^^ 
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LXIX. 

To fly from^ need not be to hate^ mankind: 
All are not fit with them to stir and toil^ 
Nor is it discontent to keep the mind 
Deep in its fountain^ lest it overboil 
In ^e hot throng, where we become the spoil 
Of our infection^ till too late and long 
We may deplore and struggle with the coil^ 
In wretched interchange of wrong for wrong 
Midst a contentious worlds striving wherenone arestrong. 

LXX. 

There, in a moment, we may plunge our years 
In fatal penitence, and in the blight 
Of our own soul turn all our blood to tears, 
And colour things to come with hues of Night; 
The race of life becomes a hopeless flight 
To those that walk in darkness: on the sea, 
The boldest steer but where their ports invite. 
But there are wanderers o'er Eternity 
Whose bark drives on and on^ and anchor'd ne'er shall be; 

LXZI. 

Is it not better, then, to be alone. 
And love Earth only for its earthly sake? 
By the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone^ (18) 
Or the pure bosom of its nursing lake, 
Which feeds it as a mother who doth make 
A fair but froward infant her own care. 
Kissing its cries away as these awake;^ 
Is it not better thus our lives to wear^ 
TJumjoin the crushing crowd, doom'd to inflict or bear ? 
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LXXII. 

I live not in myself^ but I become 
Portion of that around me; and to me 
High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities torture: I can see 
Nothing to loathe in nature^ save to be 
A link reluctant in a fleshly chain^ 
Class'd among creatures^ when the soul can flee. 
And with the sky, the peak, the heaving jrfain 
Of ocean, or the stars, mingle, and not in vain. 

LXXUt. 

And thus I am absorbed, and this is life; 
I look upon the peojded desert past. 
As on a place of agony and strife, 
Where, for some sin, to Sorrow I was cast. 
To act and sufler, but remount at last 
With a fVesh pinion; which I feel to spring, 
Though young, yet waxing vigorous, as the Mast 
Which it would cope with, on delighted wing, 
Spuming theday-coldbondswhichround our beingding. 

LXXIV. 

And when, at length, the mind shall be t^ free 
From what it hates in this degraded form. 
Reft of its carnal life, save what shall be 
£xistent happier in the fly and wcnrmr— 
When elements to elements conform. 
And dust is as it should be, shall I not 
Feel all I see, less dazzling, but more warm? 
The bodiless thought? the Spirit of each spot? 
Of which, even now, I share at tlmea t\ve\TKscL«t^5fiL^s*^ 

VOL. I. ^ 
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LXXV. 

Are not the mountains^ waves^ and skies, a part 
Of me and of my soul, as I of them? 
Is not the love of these deep in my heart 
With a pure passion? should I not contemn 
All ohjects, if compared with these? and stem 
A tide of suffering, rather than for^o 
Such feelings for the hard and worldly phlegm 
Of those whose eyes are only tum'd helow. 
Gazing upon the ground, with thoughts which dare not 
glow? 

LXXVI. 

But this is not my theme; and I return 
To that which is immediate, and require 
Those who find contemplation in the urn. 
To look on One, whose dust was once all fire, 
A native of the land where I respire 
The dear air for a while— a passing guest. 
Where he hecame a being,— whose desire 
Was to be glorious; 'twas a fooUsh quest. 
The which to gain and keep, he sacrificed all rest. 

LXXVII. 

Here the self-torturing sophist, wild Rousseau, 
The apostle of affliction, he who threw 
Enchantment over passion, and from woe 
Wrung overwhelming eloquence, first drew 
The breath which made him wretched; yet he knew 
How to make madness beautiful, and cast 
O'er erring deeds and thoughts a heavenly hue 
Of words, like sunbeams, dazzling as they past 
Hie eyes^ ir/uch o'er them shed tears feelingly and fast. 
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liXXVIII. 

His love was passion's essence—^ a tree 
On fire by lightning; with ethereal flame 
Kindled he was^ and blasted; for to be 
Thus, and enamour'd^ were in him the same. 
But his was not the love of living dame^ 
Nor of the dead who rise upon our dreams, 
But of ideal beauty^ which became 
In him existence, and o'erflowmg teems 
Along his burning page, distempered though it seems. 

LXXIX. * 

This breathed itself to life in Julie, this 
Invested her with all that's wild and sweet; 
This hallow'd, too, the memorable kiss 
Which every mom his fever'd lip would greet, 
From hers, who but with friend^p his would meet; 
But to that gentle touch, through brain and breast 
Flash'd the thriU'd spirit's love-devouring heat; 
In that absorbing sigh perchance more blest. 
Than vulgar minds may be with aU they seek possest (i9) 

LXXX. 

His life was one long war with self-sought foes. 
Or friends by him self-banish'd; for his mind 
Had grown Suspicion's sanctuary, and chose 
For its own cruel sacrifice, the kind 
'Gainst whom he raged with fury strange and blind. 
But he was phrensied,— wherefore, who may know? 
Since cause might be which skiU could never find; 
But he was phrensied by disease or woe. 
To that worst pitch of all^ which wears a reaso^^^^Sssss^ « 
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UCCXI. 

For then he was inspired^ and from him came. 
As from the Pythian's mystic cave of yore. 
Those oracles which set the world in flame. 
Nor ceased to bum till kingdoms were no more: 
Did he not this for France? which lay before 
Bow'd to the inborn tyranny of years? 
Broken and trembling to the yoke she bore. 
Till by the voice of him and his compear 
Roused up to too much wrath, which follows o'ergrowa 
fears? 

LXXXII. 

They made themselves a fearful monument! 
The wreck of dd opinions— things which grew, . 
Breathed from the birth of time: the veil they rent. 
And what behind it lay all earth shall view. 
But good with ill they also overthrew. 
Leaving but ruins, wherewith to rebuild 
Upon the same foundation, and renew 
Dungeons and thrones, which the same hour re-fill'd. 
As heretofore, because ambition was self-wUl'd. 

Lxxxin. 
But this will not endure, nor be endured! 
Mankind have felt their strength, and made it felt. 

« They might have used it better, but, allured 
By dieir new vigour, sternly have they dealt 
On one another; pity ceased to melt 
With her once natural charities. But they, 
Who in oppression's darkness caved had dwelt, 
They were not eagles, nourish'd with the day; 

JVhat marvel then, at times, if they mistook their prey? 
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LXXXIV. 

What deep wounds ever closed without a scar? 
The heart's bleed longest^ and but heal to wear 
That which disfigures it; and they who war 
With their own hopes^ and have been vanquish'd^ bear 
Silence^ but not submission: in his lair 
Fix'd Passion holds his breath, until the hour 
Which shall atone for years; none need despair: 
It came, it cometh, and will come,— the power 
To punish or forgive— in one we shall be slower. 

LXXXV. 

Clear, placid Leman! thy contrasted lake. 
With the wild world I dwelt in, is a thing 
Which warns me, with its stillness, to forsake 
Earth's troubled waters for a purer spring. 
This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction; once I loved 
Tom ocean's roar, but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet as if a sister's voice r^roved. 
That I withstem delights should e'er havebera so moved. 

LZXXVI. 

It is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet dear, 
Mellow'd and mingling, yet distinctly seen. 
Save darken'd Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep; and drawing near. 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore> 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 
Or chirps iJie grasahoppet one ^giA-\fi^6f5X «is.^'«iss«.s 
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LXXXVII. 

He is an evening reveller^ who makes 
His life an infancy^ and sings his fill; r-\ 

At intervals^ some bird from out the brakes 
Starts into voice a moment^ then is still. 
There seems a floating whisper on the hill^ 
But that is fancy^ for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil^ 
Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into Nature's breast the spirit of her hues. 

LXXXVUI. 

Ye stars! which are the poetry of heaven! 
If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires,— 'tis to be forgiven. 
That in our aspirations to be great. 
Our destinies o'erleap their -mortal state. 
And claim a kindred with you; for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar, [a star. 
That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves 

LXXXIZ, 

All heaven and earth are still— though not in sleep. 
But breathless, as we grow when feeling most; 
And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep:-— 
AU heaven and earth are still: From the high host 
Of stars, to the lull'd lake and mountain-coast. 
All is concenter'd in a life intense. 
Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost, 
^^ But bath a part of being, and a sense 
^^tbat which is of all Creator and Mea<^ 
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XC. 

Then stirs the feeling infinite^ so felt 
In solitude^ where we are least alone; 
A truths which through our heing then doth melt 
And purifies from self: it is a tone. 
The soul and source of music, which makes known 
Eternal harmony, and sheds a charm. 
Like to the fahled Cytherea's zone. 
Binding all things with heauty;— 'twould disarm 
The spectre Death, had he substantial power to harm. 

xci. 
Not vainly did the early Persian make 
His altar the high places and the peak 
Of earth-o'ergazing mountains, (20) and thus take 
A fit and unwall'd temple, there to seek 
The Spuit, in whose honour shrines are weak, 
Uprear'd of human hands. Come, and compare 
Columns and idol-dwellings, Goth or Greek, 
With Nature's realms of worship, earth and air. 
Nor fix on fond abodes to circumscribe thy pray'r! 

xcn. 
The sky is changed !~and such a change! Oh night, (2i) 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman! Far along, 
From peak to peak, the rattUng crags among 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone doud. 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue. 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud. 
Back to the joyous Alps, wbo caU.\A Vi^ ^&ss<q.^V 
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xcm. 
And this is in die ni^t:— Most glorious night! 
Thou wert not sent for shimber! let me he 
A aharer in thy fierce and far delist,—- 
A portion of the tempest and of thee! 
How the lit lake shines^ a phosphoric sea^ 
And the hig rain comes dancing to the earth ! 
And now again 'tis hlack^— and now, the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with its moimtam-mirth^ 
As if they did rejoice o'er a young earthquake's Imih. 

xciv. 

Now, where die swift Rh(me cleaves his way between 
Heights which appear as lovers who have parted 
In hate, whose mining depths so intervoie. 
That they can meet no more, thou^ brdcen-hearted ! 
Tho' in thdr souls, which thus each other thwarted. 
Love was the very root of the fond rage 
Which blighted their life's bloom, and then d^arted : 
Itsdf expired, but leaving th^n an age 
Of years aU winters,— war within themselves to wage. 

xcv. 
Now, where the quick Rhone thus hath deft his way. 
The mightiest of the storms hath ta'en his stand: 
For here, not one, but many, make their i^y. 
And fling their thunder-bolts from hand to hand. 
Flashing and cast around: of all the band, 
The hr^test through these parted hills hath fork'd 
His li^tnings,—- as if he did understand. 
That in such gaps as desolation work'd» 
T^fiMJkiklitffaaft should blist ^batev^ tkecdn kurk'd. 
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XCVL 

^iy, mountains^ river^ winds^ lake, lightnings! ye! 
With nighty and douds^ and thunder^ and a soul 
To make these felt and feeling, well may be 
Things that have made me watchful; the far roll 
Of your departing voices^ is the knoll 
Of what in me is sleepless^^if I rest. 
But where of ye, oh tempests! is the goal? 
Are ye like those within the human breast? 
Or do ye find^ at length, like eagles^ some hi^ nest? 

xcvii. 
Could I embody and unbosom now 
That which is most within me^— could I wreak 
My thoughts upon expression, and thus throw 
Soul^ hearty mind^ passions^ feelings, strong <a weak. 
All that I would have sought, and all I seek. 
Bear, know, feel, and yet breathe— into one word. 
And that one word were Lightning, I would speak; 
But as it is, I live and die unheard. 
With a most voicelesB thought, sheathing it as a sword. 

XCVIII. 

The mom is up again, the dewy mom. 
With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom. 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scom. 
And liying as if earth contain'd no tomb,— 
And glowing into day: we may resume 
The march of our existence: and thus I, 
Still on thy shores, fair Leman! may find room 
And food fox meditation, nor pass by 
Much, that may give us pause, i£ i^\i<i[s(X^^i^dQSMgp\- 
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XCIX. 

Clarens! sweet Clarens^ birth-place of deep Love! 
Thine air is the young breath of passionate thought; 
Thy trees take root in Love; the snows above 
The very Glaciers have his colours caught^ 
And sunset into rose-hues sees them wrought (22) 
By rays which sleep there lovingly: the rocks^ 
The permanent crags^ tell here of Love^ who sou^t 
In them a refuge from the worldly shocks^ [^mocks. 
Which stir and sting the soul with hope that woos^ thai 

c. 
Clarens! by heavenly feet thy paths are trod,— 
Undying Love's, who here ascends a throne 
To which the steps are mountains; where the god 
Is a pervading life and light,— so shown 
Not on those summits solely, nor alone 
In the still cave and forest; o'er the flower 
His eye is sparkling, and his breath hath blown. 
His soft and summer breath, whose tender power 
Passes the strength of storms in their most desolate hour. 

CI. 

All things are here of him; from the black pines, 
Which are his shade on high, and the loud roar 
Of torrents, where he listeneth, to the vines 
Which slope his green path downward to the shwe, 
Where the bow'd waters meet him, and adore, 
Kissing his feet with murmurs; and the wood. 
The covert of old trees, with trunks all hoar, 
»ut light leaves, young as joy, stands where it stood^ 
)g to hiiQ, and Ms, a i^igi^cra& «KAi\»ii<t) 
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CII. 

A populous solitude of bees and birds, 
And fairy-form'd and many-colour'd things, 
Who worship him with notes more sweet than words. 
And innocently open their glad wings. 
Fearless and fVill of life: the gush of springs. 
And fall of lofty fountains, and the bend 
Of stirring branches, and the bud which brings 
The swiftest thought of beauty, here extend. 
Mingling, and made by Love, unto one mighty end. 

cni. 
He who hath loved not, here would learn that lore. 
And make his heart a spirit; he who knows 
That tender mystery, will love the more. 
For this is Love's recess, where vain men's woes,t 
And the world's waste, have driven him far from those. 
For 'tis his nature to advance or die; 
He stands not still, but or decays, or grows 
Into a boundless blessing, whidi may vie 
With the immortal lights, in its eternity! 

CIV. 

'Twas not for fiction chose Rousseau this spot^ 
Peopling it with affections; but he found 
It was the scene which passion must allot 
To the mind's purified beings; 'twas the ground 
Where early Love his Psyche's zone unbound^ 
And hallow'd it with loveliness: 'tis lone. 
And wonderful, and deep, and hath a sound. 
And sense, and sight of sweetness; here the Rhone 
Hath spread himself a couch, t^he M^ Yon^ "insi^ ^ 
throne. 
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OV. 

Lausanne! and Feraey! ye have been the abodes (^) 
Of niunes which unto you bequeath'd a name; 
McHTtals, who sought and founds by dangerous rotds^ 
A path to perpetuity of fame: 
They were gigantic minds, and their steep aim 
Was, Titan-like, on daring doubts to pile [^flame 
Thou^ts which should call down thunder, and the 
Of Heaven, again assail'd, if Heaven the while 
On man and man's research could deign do more than 
smile. 

cvi. 

The (me was fire and fickleness, a chfld^ 
Most mutable in wishes, but in mind, 
A wit as various,— gay, grave, sage, or wild, — 
Historian, bard, philosopher, oomHned; 
He multiplied himself among mankind. 
The Proteus of their talents: But his own 
Breathed most in ridicule,— which, as the wind. 
Blew where it listed, laying all things prone, — 
Now to o'erthrow a fool, and now to shake a throne. 

cvn. 
The other, deep and slow, exhausting thought. 
And hiving wisdom with each studious year. 
In meditation dwelt, with learning wrought. 
And shaped his weapon with an edge severe. 
Sapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer; 
The lord of irony,— that master-spell. 
Which stung his foes to wrath, which grew from fear, 
k'd him to the zealot's ready Hdl, 
to all doubta «o do^soeii^^ ^^ 
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cvin. 
Yet^ peace be with their ashes^—for by them. 
If merited, the penalty is paid; 
It is not ours to judge,— far less condemn; 
The hour must come when such things shall be made 
Known unto all,— or hope «id dread allay'd 
By slumber, on one pillow,— in the dust. 
Which, thus much we are sure, must He decay'd; 
And when it shall reviye, as is our trust, 
'Twill be to be forgiven, or suffer what is just 

cix. 
But let me quit man's works, again to read 
His Maker's, spread around me, and suspend 
This page, whidi from my reveries I feed. 
Until it seems prolonging without end. 
The clouds above me to the white Alps tend. 
And I must perce them, and survey whate'er 
May be permitted, as my steps I bend 
To their most great and growing region, where 
The earth to her embrace compels the powers of air. 

ex. 
Italia! too, Italia! looking on thee, 

* Full flashes on the soul the light of ages. 
Since the fierce Carthaginian almost won thee. 
To the last halo of the chiefs and sages. 
Who glorify thy consecrated pages; 
Thou wert the throne and grave of empires; still, 
The fount at which the panting mind assuages 
Har thirst of knowledge, quaffing there her fill. 

Flows from the eternal source of Rome'a im3^?na3LVsi2\» 
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GXI. 

Thus far have I proceeded m a theme 
Renew'd with no kind auspices:— to feel 
We are not what we have heen, and to deem 
We are not what we should he>— and to steel 
The heart against itself; and to conceal^ 
With a proud caution^ love^ or hate, or aught^-— 
Passion or feeling, purpose, grief, or zeal,-^ 
Which is the tyrant spirit of our thought. 
Is a stem task of soul:— No matter,— it is taught* 

cxu. 
And for these words, thus woven into song^ 
It may he that they are a harmless wile,— 
The colouring of the scenes which fleet along, 
Which I would seize, in passing, to heguile 
My hreast, or that of others, for a while. 
Fame is the thirst of youth,— hut I am not 
So young as to regard men's frown or smile. 
As loss or guerdon of a glorious lot; 
I stood and stand alone,— rememherd or forgot 

CXIII. 

I have not loved the world, nor the world me; 
I have not flatter d its rank hreath, nor how'd 
To its idolatries a patient knee,— 
Nor coin d my cheek to smiles,- nor cried aloud 
In worship of an echo; in the crowd 
They could not deem me one of such; I stood 
Among them, hut not of them; in a shroud [could. 
Of thoughts which were not their thoughts, and still 
Bad I not Bled (^^) my mind, which thus itself suhdued. 
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CXIV. 

I have not loved the worlds nor the world me^— 
But let us part fair foes; I do believe. 
Though I have found them not, that there may be 
Words which are things,— hopes which will not deceive, 

. And virtues which are merciful, nor weave 
Snares for the failing: I would also deem 
O'er others' griefs that some sincerely grieve; (25) 
That two, or one, are almost what they seem,— 

.That goodness is no name, and happiness no dream« 

cxv. 
My daughter! with thy name this song begun— 
My daughter! with thy name thus much shall end— 
I see thee not,— I hear thee not,— but none 
Can be so wrapt in thee; thou art the friend 
To whom the shadows of far years extend: 
Albeit my brow thou never should'st behold. 
My voice shall with thy future visions blend. 
And reach into thy heart,— when mine is cold,-^ 
A token and a tone, even from thy father's mould. 

cxvi. 
To aid thy mind's development,— to watch 
Thy dawn of little joys,— to sit and see 
Almost thy very growth,— to view thee catch 
Knowledge of objects,— wonders yet to thee! 
To hold thee lightly on a*gentle knee. 
And print on thy soft cheek a parent's kiss,^- 
This, it should seem, was not reserved for me; 
Yet this was in my nature:— as it is, 
I know not what is diere, yet something like to thisL. 
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cxvn. 
Yet, Uiough dull Hate as duty should be taiig^ 
I know that thou wilt love me; though my name 
^Mmld be shut from thee^ as a spell still fraught 
With desolation,— and a broken daim : 
Thou^ the grave closed between us,— 'twere the same, 
I know that thou wilt love me; thou^ to drain 
My blood from out thy being were an aim. 
And m attainment,— aJl would be in vaan, — 
Stin thou would'st love me, still that more than life 
retain. 

CXVIII. 

The child of love,— though bom in bitt^ness. 
And nurtured in convulsion. Of thy sire 
These were the elements,— and thine no less. 
As yet such are around thee,— but thy fire 
Shall be more temp^'d, and thy hope far hig|her. 
Sweet be thy cradled dumbers ! O'er the sea. 
And from the mountains where I now respire. 
Fain would I waft such Uessing upon thee. 
As, with a sigh, I deem thou might'st have been to me ! 
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1. 

In ** pride ciffiacf^ here Uut the eof^eftew. 

Stanza xviii. line &, 

** Pbidb of place^' is a. term of falconry, and means the 
highest pitch of flight. — See Macbeth, &c. 

** An Eagle towering iu his pride of place 
Was by a mousing Owl hawked at and killed." 

2. 
Such as Harmodiue drew on Athene* tifremt lord, 

Stanxa xx. line 9. 

See the famous song on Harmodius and Aristogiton. — The 
best English translation is in Bland's Anthol<^, by Mr. Den- 
roan. 

<* With myrtle my sword will I wreathe,** &c. 

3. 
jOid ail went merry as a marriage-bell, 

Stansa xxL line 8. 

On the night previous to the action, it is said that a ball 
was given at Brussels. 

4,5. 
And Evan's, DonaUfs/ame rings in each dansman*s ears. 

Stanza xxvL line 9. 

Sir Evan Cameron, and his descendant Donald, the "gentl* 
Lochiel" of the «• forty-five." 

VOL. I. O 
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6. 
And Ardennes waves (ibwe them her green leaves, 

Stanxa xxviL line 1. 

The wood of Soignies is supposed to be a remnant of the 
<* forest of Ardennes/' famous in Boiardo's Orlando, and 
immortal in Shakspeare's ** As you like it." It is also cele- 
brated in Tacitus as being the spot of successful defence by' 
the Germans agaiiMt the Roman encroachments.— I have 
▼oitured to adopt the. name connected with nobler asso- 
ciations than those of mere slaughter. 

7. 

1 tum*d/rom ail she bnmght to those she could not bring, 

Stania xxx. Une 9. 

My guide Arom Mont St. Jean over the field seemed in- 
•telligent and accurate. The place where Major Howard fdl 
was not far from two tall and solitary trees (there was a 
third cut down* or shivered in the battle) which stand a few 
yards from each other at a pathway's aide.— Beneath these 
he died and was buried. The body has since been ronoved 
to England. A small hollow for the present marks wkmt 
it lay, but will probably soon be eflfaced ; the plough hat 
been upon it, and the grain is. 

After pointing out the different spots where Picton and 
other gallant men had perished; the guide said, *'here 
Major Howard lay; I was near him when wounded." I told 
him my relationship, and he se«ned then still more anxious 
to point out the particular spot and circumstances. The 
place is one of the most marked in the field from the pecu- 
liarity of the two trees above mentioned. 

I went on horseback twice over the field, comparing it 
with my recollection of similar scenes. As a plain, Waterloo 
seems marked out for the scene of some great action, though 
this may be mere imagination : I have viewed with atten- 
tion those of Platea, Troy, Mantinea, Leuctra, Cheronea, 
and Marathon; and the field around Mont St. Jean and 
Hougoumont appears to want little but a better cause, and 
that uudefinable but impressive halo which the lapse of ages 
throws around a celebrated spot, to vie in interest with any 
oral! of these, except p«haps the last mentioned. 
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8. 
Like to the apples on the Dead Sec^s ^lore. 

Staxiia xxxiv. line 6. 

The (fabled) apples on the brink of the lake Asphaltes 
were said to be fair without, and within ashes.— Vide Taci- 
tus, Histor. 1. 5. 7. 

9. 
For eceptred cynice earth weref^ too wide a den* 

Staiua xU. line last. 

The great error of Napoleon, <* if we have writ our an- 
nals true," was a continued obtrusion on mankind of his 
want of all community of feeling for or with them ; perhaps 
more 'Offensive to human vanity than the active cruelty of 
more trembling and suspicious tyranny. 

Such were his speeches to public assemblies as well as in- 
dividuals; and the single expression which he is said to have 
used on retiumlng to Paris after the Russian winter had de- 
stroyed his army, rubbing his hands over a fire, ** This is 
pleasanter than Moscow," would probably alienate more fa- 
Tonr ftrom his cause than the destruction and reverses which 
led to the remark. 

10. 
What xvawt theee outlawa conquerors ehotUd hatfe f 

Stania xlviiL Une 6. 

** What wants that knave 
That a king should have ?" 
was King James's question on meeting Jc^nny Armstrong 
and his followers in full accoutrements— See the Ballad. 

11. 
The castled crag of Dradur^/Hs. 

Page 170, line 1. 

The castle of Drachenfels stands on the highest summit 
of '* the Seven Mountains," over the Rhine banks: it is in 
ruins, and connected with some singular traditions: it is the 
first in view on the road from Bonn, but on the opposite 
side of the river ; on this bank, nearly facing it, are the re- 
mains of another, called the Jew's castle, and .a large cross 
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commemorative of the murder of a chief by his brother : the 
number of castles and cities along the course of the Rhine 
on both sides is very great, and their situations remarkably 
beautiful. 

12. 

The whiteness of his soul, and thus men o'er him wept. 

Stanza Ivii. line last. 

The monument of the young and lamented General Mar- 
ceau (killed by a rifle-ball at Alterkirchen on the last day 
of the fourth year of the French republic) still remains as 
described. 

The inscriptions on his monumoitare rather too long, and 
not require(|: his name was enough ; France adored, and her 
enemies admired; both wept over him.— His fimeral was 
attended by the generals and detachments from both armies. 
In the same grave General Hoche is interred, a gallant mtia 
also in every sense of the word ; but though he distinguished 
himself greatly in battle, he had not the good fortune to die 
there: his death was attended by suspicions of poison. 

A separate monument (not over his body, which is bulled 
by Marceau's) is raised for him near Andemach, opposite to 
which one of his most memorable exploits was performed, 
in throwing a bridge to an island on the Rhine. The shape 
and style are difterent from that of Marceau's, and the in- 
scription more simple and pleasing. 

" The Army of the Sambre and Meuse 
" to its Commander in Chief 
" Hoche." 

This is all, and as it should be. Hoche was esteemed 
among the first of France's earlier generals before Buona- 
parte monopolized her triumphs. He was the destined com- 
mander of the invading army of Ireland. 

13. 
Here Ehrehbreitsteint with her shattet'd wall. 

Stanza IviiL line 1. 
Ehrenbrcitstein, i. e. « the broad stone of Honour," one 
of the strongest fortresses in Europe, was dismantled and 
blown up by the French at the truce of Leoben.— It had 
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been and could only be reduced by famine or treachery. It 
yielded to the former, aided by surprise. After having seen 
. the fortifications of Gibraltar and Malta, it did not much 
strike by comparis<Mi, but the situation is commanding, 
txeneral Marceau besieged it in vain for some time, and I 
slept in a room where I was shown a window at which he is 
said to have been standing observing the progress of the siege 
by moonlight, when a ball struck immediately bdow it. 

14. 
Umepuichred they roamed, and shriek'd each wandering ghosU 

Stanza Ixiii. line last. 

The chjqsel is destroyed, and the pyramid of bones di- 
minished to a small number by the Burgundian legion in the 
service of France, who anxiously effaced this i^rd of their 
ancestors' less successful invasions. A few still remain, not- 
withstanding the pains taken by the Burgundians for ages 
(all who passed that way removing a bone to their own coun- 
try) and the less justifiaMe larcenies of the Swiss postilions, 
who carried them off to sell for knife-handles, a purpose for 
which the whiteness imbibed by the bleaching of years had 
rendered them in great request. Of these relics I ventiured 
to bring away as much as may have made a quarter of a hero, 
for which the sole excuse is, that if I had not, the next passer 
by might have perverted them to worse uses than the careful 
preservation which I intend for them. 

15. 
LevelPd Aventicum Jiath etrew'd her auijeet lands. 

Stanza Ixv. line last. 

Aventicum {near Morat) was the Roman capital of Hel- 
vetia, where Avenches now stands. 

16. 
And held within their urn one mind, one heart, one dust. 

Stanza IxvL line last. 

Julia Alpinula, a young Aventian priestess, died soon 
after a vain endeavour to save her father, condemned to 
death as a traitor by Aulus Ceecina> Her epitaph was dis- 
covered many years ago;r-it is thus — 
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Mwr. to a depth of 
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wimd» mmff be mritk mB Okeg t*e* . 

Saoalxxix.liBel»t. 

Thk icfen to the aocoont in hk «■ Comtmntwar of his 
pMiinn for the ComteMe d* Hondetot (the mhtros of St. 
LoBbcrt)* sad hk kaig walk CTcrj Bandog fior the lake of 
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the single kiss which was the common salutation of French 
acquaintance— Rousseau's descripticm of his feelings on this 
occasion may be considered as the most passionate, yet not 
Impure description and expression of love that ever kindled 
into words; which after all must be felt, from their very 
force, to be inadequate to the delineation— a painting can 
give no sufficient idea of the ocean. 

20. 
0/ earth'0*ergazing mountains. 

Stanza xci. line 3. 

It is to be recollected, that the most beautiful and im« 
pressive doctrines of the divine Founder of Christianity 
were delivered, not in the Temple, but on the Mount, 

To wave the question of devotion, and turn to human 
eloquence, — the most effectual and splendid specimens were 
not pronounced within walls. Demosthoies addressed the 
public and popular assemblies. Cicero spoke in the forum. 
That this added to their effect on the mind of both orator 
and hearers, may be conceived from the difference between 
what we read of the emotions then and there produced, and 
those we ourselves experience in the perusal in the closet. 
It is one thing to read the Iliad at Sigsnun and on the tu- 
muli, or by the springs with Mount Ida above, and the 
plain and rivers and Archipelago around you ; and another 
to trim your taper over it in a snug library— M<« I know. 

Were the early and rapid progress of what is called Me- 
thodism to be attributed to any cause beyond the enthusiasm 
excited by its vehement faith and doctrines (the truth or 
error of which I presume neither to canvass nor to question) 
I should venture to ascribe it to the practice of preaching 
in the JMd9, and the imstudied and extemporaneoiu eflU- 
sions of its teachers. 

The Mussulmans, whose erroneoiu devotion (at least ii^ 
the lower orders) is most sincere, and therefore impressive, 
are accustomed to repeat their prescribed orisons and prayers 
wherever they may be at the stated hours— of course fre- 
quently in the open air, kneeling upon a light mat (which 
Uiey carry for the purposed a bed or cushion as required) : 
the ceremony lasts some minutes, during which they are to- 
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tally absorbed, and only living in their supplication ; notiiii^ 
can disturbithem. On me the simple and entire sincerity of 
these men* and the spirit which appeared to be within and 
upon them, made a far greater impression than any gemenH 
rite which was ever performed in places of worship, oi which 
I have seoi those of almost every persuasicm under the tun ; 
including most of our own sectaries, and the Gre^, the 
Catholic, the Armenian, the Lutheran, the Jewish, and the 
Mahometan. Many of the negroes, of whom there are nnm- 
bers in the Turkish empire, are idolaters, and have free ex- 
ercise of their belief and its rites: some of these I had a 
distant view of at Patras, and from what I could make out 
of them, they appeared to be of a truly Pagan description, 
aiKl not very agreeable to a spectator. 

21. 
The aky is cfumged !—and 8uch a change/ Oh night. 

Stanza xcii. line 1. 

The thunder-storms to which these lines refer occurred (m 
the 13th of June, 1816, at midnight. I have seen among the 
Acroceraunian mountains of Chimari several more terrible, 
but none more beautiful. 

22. 

And sunset into rose-hites sees them wrought. 

Stanza xcix. line 5. 

Rousseau's Heloise, Lettre 17, part 4, note. *' Ces mon- 
** tagnes sont si hautes qu'une demi-heure aprds le soleil 
*< couche, leurs sommets sont encore ^lair^ de ses rayons ; 
'< dont le rouge forme sur ces cimes blanches une belle couleur 
»« de rose qu'on apper^oit de fort loin." 

This applies more particularly to the heights over Meil- 
lerie. 

«* J'allai k Vevay loger k la Clef, et pendant deux jours 
«* que j*y restai sans voir personne, je pris pour cette ville un 
«* amour qui m'a suivi dans tous mes voyages, et qui m'y a 
(' fait ^tablir enfin les h^ros de men roman. Je dirois volon- 
(« tiers k ceux qui ont du goQt et qui sont senslbles ; allea k 
** Vevai — visitez le pays, examinez les sites, promenez-vous 
cjMj^e Uc, et dites si la Nature n'a pas fait ce beau pays 
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" pour une Julie, pour une Claire, et pour un St. Preuxi 
"mais ne les y cherchez pas." Les Confe8s!6ns, livreiv. 
page 306. Lyons ed. 1796. 

In July, 1816, 1 made a voyage round the Lake of Geneva s 
and as far as my own observations have led me in a not un- 
interested nor inattentive survey of all the scenes most cele- 
brated by Rousseau in his ** Heloise," I can safely say, that 
in this there is no exaggeration. It would be difficult to see 
Clarens (with the scenes aroimd it, Vevay, Chillon, Bdveret* 
St. Gingo, Meillerie, Eivan, and the entrances of the Rhone) 
without being forciUy struck with its peculiar adaptation to 
the persons and events with which it has been peopled. But 
this is not all: the feeling with which all around Clarens, '-> 

and the opposite rocks of Meillerie, is invested, is of a still 
higher and more comprehensive order than the mere sym- 
pathy with individual passion ; it is a sense of the existence 
of love in its most extended and sublime capacity, and of our 
own participation of its good and of its glory : it is the great 
principle of the universe, which is there more condensed, 
but not less manifested; and of which, though knowing our- 
selves a part, we lose our individuality, and mingle in the 
beauty of the whole. 

If Rousseau had never written, nor lived, the same asso- 
ciations would not less have belonged to such scenes. He 
has added to the interest of his works by their adoption ; he 
has shown his sense of their beauty by the selection; but they 
have done that for him which no human being could do for 
them. 

I had the fortune (good or evil as it might be) to sail from 
Meillerie (where we landed for some time) to St. Gingo 
during a laJce storm, which added to the magnificence of all 
around, although occasionally accompanied by danger to the 
boat, which was small and overloaded. It was over this 
very part of the lake that Rousseau has driven the boat of 
St. Preux and Madame Wolmar to Meillerie for shelteif 
during a tempest. 

On gaining the shore at St. Gingo, I found that the wind 
had been sufficiently strong to blow down some fine old 
chestnut trees on the lower part of the mountains. 

On the opposite height of Clarens is a chateau. The hills 
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are oorered with vineyards, and interspersed with ■omesmall 
Imt beautiful woods ; one of these was named the «« Bosqvet 
de Julie/' and it is remarkable that, though long ago ca| 
down by the brutal selfishness of the monks of St. Benuurd 
(to whom the land appertained), that the ground might be 
enclosed into a vineyard for the miserable drones ni an 
execrable superstition, the inhabitants of Clarens still point 
out the spot whereits trees stood, calling it by the name 
which consecrated and survived thorn. 

Rousseau has not been particularly fortunate in the pre- 
station of the ** local habitations'* he has given to *«airy 
nothings." The Prior of Great St. Bernard has cut down 
some of his woods for the sake of a few casks of wine, and 
Buonaparte has levelled part of the rocks of MeiUerle in 
improving the road to the Simplon. The road is an ei;« 
ceUent one, but I cannot quite agree with a remark which I 
beard made, that « La route vaut mieux que les souvenirs.** 

23. 
LauMtVMl and Femeyl ye haw been the abodee, 

Stansa cv. line 1. 
Voltaire and Gibbon. 

24. 
Hiod I not filed my mind, which thue ite^ subdued, 

Stansa cxiii. line last. 



<* If it be thus. 



For Banquo's issue have I filed my mind." 

Macbeth, 

25. 
&er o(hertf gri^ that eome Hneereiy grieve. 

Stansa cxiv. line 7* 

It is said by Rochefoucault that ** there is alu;ave some- 
thing in the misfortunes of men's best friends not displeasing 
to them." 




CHILDE HAROLD'S 
PILGRIMAGE. 

CANTO IV. 



Visto ho T<Mcana» Lombardia, Romagoa, 
Quel Monte che divide, e quel che serra 
Italia, e un mare e 1' altro, che hi hagna. 

Ario9to, Satira Ui. 
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Venice^ January 2, 1818. 

TO 

JOHN HOBHOUSE, ESQ. A.M. F.RS. 

<Sfc. <Sfc. S^c, 

MY DEAR HOBHOUSE, 

After an interval of eight years between 
the composition of the first and last cantos of Childe 
Harold> the conclusion of the poem is about to be 
submitted to the public In parting with so old a 
friend it is not extraordinary that I should recur to 
one still older and better, — ^to one who has beheld the 
birth and death of the other, and to whom I am far 
more indebted for the social advantages of an. en- 
lightened friendship, than-^hough not ungratefiiL— 
I can, or could be, to Childe Harold, for any public 
favour reflected through the poem on the poetr— to 
one, whom I have known long, and accompanied far, 
whom I have found wakeful over my sickness and 
kind in my sorrow, glad in my prosperity and firm in 
my adversity, true in counsel and trusty in peri l — t o 
a friend often tried and never found vi^anting;— to 
yourself. 

In so doing, I recur from fiction to truth; and in 
dedicating to you in its complete, or at least concluded 
state, a poetical work which is the longest, the most 
thoughtful and comprehensiye of m^ cj(sifiL'^^i»&5kSsc&%^ 
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wlA to do iMBoor to BTsidf br ife reeord of nmij 
icns' imiBMTT wiik a nan of lanmig, of tiknt^ oif 
fittodinfss, and of koBour. It is not lor minds like 
aoK to pTe or to i ctg ii e flattcrr; jcc ife pnises of 
anccritr hare erer been pennitted to the voiee of 
fiiendship; and it is not for yon, nor eren lor othcn^ 
but to rdiere a heart which has not dsewhere^ or 
kt^, been so modi acmstooMd to the encoanter of 
good-win as to widistand fSbe shod^ firmly, that I 
thus attempt to oommemonUe your good qualitiefl, 
or rather the adnurtages which I have derived firom 
Aeir exertion. Eren the rec ur r en ce of the date of 
this letter, the amuTensaiy of the most unfortunate 
day of my past existence, but which cannot jjfaBoa 
my future wlule I retain the resource of your Mend- 
ship^ and of my own fiundties, will henceforth have a 
more agreeable recollection for both, inasmuch as it 
win remind us of this my attempt to thank you for 
-an inde&tigable regard such as few men have ex- 
perienced, and no one could e^qierience, without 
thinking better of his species and of himself. 

It has been our fortune to traverse together, at 
various periods, the countries of chivalry, history, 
and fiible — Spain, Greece, Asia JVIinor, and Italy; 
and iK^uit Athens and Constantinople were to us a 
few years ago, Venice and Rome have been more 
recently. The poem also, or the pilgrim, or both, 
have accompanied me from first to last; and perhaps 
it may be a pardonable vanity which induces me to 
reflect with complacency on a composition which in 

e degree coimecU me m\\i \!lcu& v^t where it was 
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produced, and the objects it would fain describe ; and 
however unworthy it may be deemed of those magical 
and memorable abodes, however short it may fall of 
our distant conceptions and immediate impressions, 
yet as a mark of respect for what is venerable^ and 
of feeling for what is glorious, it has been to me a 
source of pleasure in the production, and I part with 
it with a kind of regret, which I hardly suspected that 
events could have left me for imaginary objects. 

With regard to the conduct of the last canto, there 
will be found less of the pilgrim than in any Of the 
preceding, and that little slightly, if at all, separated 
from the author speaking in his own person. The 
fact is, that I had become weary of drawing a line 
which every one seemed determined not to perceive: 
like the Chinese in Goldsmith's « Citizen of the 
World,'* whom nobody would believe to be a Chinese, 
it was in vain that I asserted, and imagined that I 
had drawn, a distinction between the author and the 
pilgrim; and the very anxiety to preserve this dif- 
ference, and disappointment at finding it unavailing, 
80 far crushed my efforts in the composition, that I 
determined to abandon it altogether — and have done 
so. The opinions which have been, or may be» 
formed on that subject, are now a matter of indiffer- 
ence ; the work is to depend on itself and not on the 
writer; and the author, who has no resources in his 
own mind beyond the reputation, transient or per- 
manent, which is to arise from his literary efforts, 
deserves the hie of authors. 
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In the course of the following canto it was my 
intention, either in the text or in the notes, to have 
touched upon the present state of Italian literature^ 
and perhaps of manners. But the text, within the 
Umits I proposed, I soon found hardly sufficient for 
the labyrinth of external objects and the consequent 
reflections ; and for the whole of the notes, excepting 
a few of the shortest, I am indebted to yourself, and 
these were necessarily limited to the elucidation of the 
text. 

It is also a delicate, and no very grateful tasl^ to 
dissert upon the literature and manners of a nation so 
dissimilar; and requires an attention and impartiality 
which would induce us, — though perhaps no inat- 
tentive observers, nor ignorant of the language or 
customs of the people amongst whom we have recently 
abode, — ^to distrust, or at least defer our judgment, and 
more narrowly examine our information. The state 
of literary, as well as political party, appears to run, 
or to have run, so high, that for a stranger to steer im- 
partially between them is next to impossible. It may 
be enough then, at least for my purpose, to quote from 
their own beautiful language—.*' Mi pare che in un 
paese tutto poetico, che vanta la lingua la pii!i nolnle 
ed insieme la piii dolce, tutte tutte la vie diverse si 
possono tentare, e che sinche la patria di Alfieri e di 
Monti non ha perduto 1* antico valore, in tutte este 
dovrebbe essere la prima" Italy has great names 
still— Canova, Monti, Ugo Foscolo, Pindemonte^ 
inti, Morelli, Cicognara, Albrizzi, Mezzopbtnti, 
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Mai, Mustoxidi, Aglietti, and Vacca, will secure to 
the present generation an honourable place in most of 
the departments of Art, Science, and Belles Lettres; 
and in some the very highest — Europe*-.the World- 
has but one Canova 

It has been somewhere said by Alfieri, that " La 
pianta uomo nasce piii robusta in Italia che in qua- 
lunque altra terra — e che gli stessi atroci delitti che 
vi si commettono ne sono unaprova." Without sub- 
scribing to the latter part of his proposition, a dan- 
gerous doctrine, the truth of which may be disputed 
on better grounds, namely, that the Italians are in no 
respect more ferocious than their neighbours, that 
man must be wilfully blind, or ignorantly heedless, 
who is not struck with the extraordinary capacity of 
this people, or, if such a word be admissible, their 
capabilities, the facility of their acquisitions, the ra- 
pidity of their conceptions, the fire of their genius, 
their sense of beauty, and amidst all the disadvantages 
of repeated revolutions, the desolation of battles and 
the despair of ages, their still unquenched ^ longing 
after immortality," — the immortality of independence. 
And when we ourselves, in riding round the walls of 
Rome, heard the simple lament of the labourers* 
chorus, ** Roma ! Roma ! Roma ! Roma non d piii 
come era prima,** it was difficult not to contrast this 
melancholy dirge with the bacchanal roar of the songs 
of exultation still yelled from the London taverns, 
over the carnage of Mont St Jean, and the betrayal 
of Genoa, of Italy, of France, and of the world, by 
men whose conduct you yourself have exposed in a 
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work worthy of the better days of our history. For 
me, 

*< Non movero mai corda 

Ove ia turba dl sue ciance assorda." 

What Italy has gained by the late transfer of na- 
tions, it were useless for Englishmen to inquire, till 
it becomes ascertained that England has acquired 
something more than a permanent army and a sus- 
pended Habeas Corpus ; it is enough for them to look 
at home. For what they have done abroad, and espe- 
cially in the South, " Verily they wiU have their re- 
ward," and at no very distant period. 

Wishing you, my dear Hobhouse, a safe and agree- 
able return to that country whose real welfare can be 
dearer to none than to yourself, I dedicate to you this 
poem in its completed state ; and repeat once more 
how truly I am ever 

Your obliged 

And affectionate friend, 

BYROK 



CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE, 

CANTO IV. 



I. 

I STOOD in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs; (i) 
A palace and a prison on each hand: 
I saw from out the wave her structures rise 
As from the stroke of the enchanter's wand: 
A thousand years their cloudy wings expand 
Around me, and a dying Glory smiles 
O'er the far times^ when many a sulject land 
Look'd to the winged Lion's marhle piles, 
Where Venice sate in state, thronedon her hundred isles ! 

n. 
She looks a sea Cyhele, fresh from ocean^ (>) 
Rising with hef tiara of proud towers 
At airy distance^ with majestic motion, 
A ruler of the waters and their powers: 
And such she was;— her daughters had their dowers 
From spoils of nations, and tibe exhaustless East 
Poui^d in her lap all gems in sparkling showers. 
In purple was she rohed, and of her feast 
Monarchs partook, and deem'd thdt ^^\\:^*Y&s:t^Mifi^ 
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m. 
In Venice Tasso's echoes are no more, (3) 
And Edlent rows the songless gondolier; 
Her palaces are crumbling to the shore^ 
And music meets not always now the ear: 
Those days are gone-4mt Beauty still is here. 
States fall, arts fade— but Nature doth not die. 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear. 
The pleasant place of all festivity. 
The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy! 

IV. 

But unto us she hath a spell beyond 
Her name in story, and her long array 
Of mighty shadows^ whose dim forms despond 
Above the dogeless city's vanish'd sway; 
Ours is a trophy which will not decay 
With the Bialto; Shylock and the Moor, 
And Pierre, can not be swept or worn away — 
The keystones of the arch! though all were o'er. 
For us repeopled were the solitary shore. 

V. 

The beings of the mind are not of day; 
Essentially immortal, they create * 
And multiply in us a brighter ray 
And more beloved existence: that which Fate 
Prohibits to dull life, in this our state 
Of mortal bondage, by these spirits supplied 
First exiles, then lepWea -wVskix ^^\!»aXfc% 
Watering the heait 'wYioae eaxV^ ^Qr««t%\fflN^ ^or 
with a fresher gro^tkic^^^D^^^^^^^'^^^^ 
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VI. 

Such is the refuge of our youth and age^ 
The first from Hope^ the last from Vacancy; 
And this worn feeling peoples many a page. 
And, may be, that which grows beneath mine eye: 
Yet there are things whos^gtrong reality 
Outshines our fairy-land; in shape and hues 
More beautiful than our fantastic sky. 
And the strange constellations which the Muse 
O'er her wild universe is skilful to diffuse: 

vn. 
I saw or dream'd of such,— but let them go— 
They came like truth, and disappear'd like dreams; 
And whatsoe'er they were— are now but so: 
I could replace them if I would; still teems 
My mind with many a form which aptly seems 
Such as I sought for, and at moments found; 
Let these too go— for waking Reason deems 
Such over- weening phantasies imsound, 
And other voices speak, and other sights surround 

vni. 
I 've taught me other tonguetsh-and in strange eyes 
Have made me not a stranger; to the mind 
Which is itself, no changes bring surprise; 
Nor is it harsh to make, nor hard to find 
A country with— ay, or without mankind; 
Yet was I bom where men are proud to be. 
Not without cause; and dio\Ml\ca.N^\i^Ki5A 
The inviolate island of the aage a^<^.^^^i 
ind seek me out a home by a TemoUx ^ea^ 
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IX. 

Perhaps I loved it well; and should I lay 
My ashes in a soil which is not mine, 

. My spirit shall resume it^if we may 
Unhodied choose a sanctuary. I twine 
My hopes of heing reanember d in my line 
With my land's language: if too fond and far 
These aspirations in their scope incline, — 
If my fame should be, as my fortunes are. 

Of hasty growth and b%ht, and dull Oblivion bar 

X. 

My name from out the temple where the dead 
Are honour'd by the nations— let it be— 
And light the laurels on a lofti^ head! 
And be the Spartan's epitaph on me— 
'^ Sparta hath many a worthier son than he." (4) 
Meantime I seek no sympathies, nor need; 
The thorns which I have reap'd are of the tree 
I planted,— they have torn me, — and I bleed: 
I should have knoigrn what fruit would spring from su 
a seed. 

XI. 

The spouseless Adriatic mourns her lord; 
And, annual marriage now no more renew'd. 
The Bucentaur lies rotting unrestored, 
N^lected garment of her widowhood! 
St Mark yet sees his lion where he stood (5) 
Stand, but in mockery of his wither'd power. 
Over the proud Place where an Emperor sued^ 
And monarchs gazed and envied in the hour 
en Venioe was a qaeea^?n!&i«a\isa^^^ dowct 
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XII. 

The Suabian sued^ and now the Austrian reigna— (^) 
An Emperor tramples where an Emperor knelt; 
Kingdoms are shrunk to provinces^ and chains 
Clank over sceptred cities; nations melt 
From power's high pinnacle^ when they have felt 
The sunshine for a while, and downward go 
Like lauwine loosen'd from the mountain's belt; 
Oh for one hour of blind old Dandolo! (7) 
Th' octogenarian chiefs Byzantium's conquering foe. 

XIII. 

Before St. Mark still glow his steeds of brass, 
Their gilded collars glittering in the sun; 
But is not Doria's menace come to pass? (8) 
Are they not bridled? ^Yenice, lost and won. 
Her thirteen hundred years of freedom done, 
Sinks, like a searweed, into whence she rose! 
Better be whelm'd beneath the waves, and shun. 
Even in destruction's depth, her foreign foes. 
From whom submission wrings an infamous repose. 

XIV. 

In youth she was all glory,— a new Tyre,-^ 
Her very by-word sprung from victory. 
The "Planter of the Lion," (9) which through fire 
And blood she bore o'er subject earth and sea; 
Though making many slaves, herself still free. 
And Europe's bulwark 'gainst the Ottomite; 
Witness Troy's rival, Candia! Vouch it, ye 
Immortal waves that saw Lepanto's fight! 
For ye are names no time nor tpranny ca.w\^lSs;^ 
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XV. 

Statues of glass— all shiyer'd— the long file 
Of her dead Dc^es are declined to dust; 
But where they dwelt, the vast and sumptuous ^le 
Bespeaks the pageant of their splendid trust; 
Their sceptre hroken, and their sword in rust. 
Have yielded to the stranger: empty halls, 
Thin streets, and foreign aspects, such as must 
Too oft remind her who and what enthrals, (lO) 
Have flung a desolate doud o'er Venice' lovely walls. 

XVI. 

When Athens' armies fell at S3rracuse, 
And fetter'd thousands hore the yoke of war. 
Redemption rose up in the Attic Muse, W 
Her voice their only ransom from afar: 
See! as they chant the tragic hymn, the car 
Of the o'ermaster'd victor stops, the reins 
Fall from his hands— his idle scimitar 
Starts from its belt— he rends his captive's chains, 
And bids him thank the bard for freedom and his strains. 

XVII. 

Thus, Venice, if no stronger claim were thine. 
Were all thy proud historic deeds forgot. 
Thy choral memory of the Bard divine, 
Thy love of Tasso, should have cut the knot 
Which ties thee to thy t3rrant8; and thy lot 
Is shameful to the nations,— most of all, 
Albion! to thee: the Ocean queen should not 
Ocean's children; in the fall 
tibiak of thine, desi^itA tlh^ Ntratery wall« 
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XVIII. 

I loved her from my boyhood— she to me 
Was as a fairy city of the hearty 
Rising like water-columns from the sea. 
Of joy the sojourn^ and of wealth the mart; 
"And Otway, RadcUffe, Schiller, Shakspeare's art, (i2) 
Had stamp'd her image in me, and even so. 
Although I found her thus, we did' not part. 
Perchance even dearer in her day of woe. 
Than when she was a boast, a marvel, and a showC 

XIX. 

I can repeople with the past— and of 
The present there is still for eye and thou^t. 
And meditation chasten'd down, enough; 
And more, it may be, than I hoped or sought; 
And of the happiest moments which were wrought 
Within the web of my existence, some 
From thee, fair Venice! have their colours cau^t: 
There are some feelings Time can not benumb. 
Nor Tortureshake, or mine wouldnow be cold and dumb. 

XX. 

But from their nature will the tannen grow(i3) 
LfOfdest on loftiest and least shelter d rocks, 
Rooted in barrenness, where nought below 
Of soil supports them 'gainst the Alpine shocks 
Of eddying storms; yet springs the trunk, and mocks 
The howling tempest, till its height and frame 
Are worthy of the mountains from whose blocks 
Of bleak, gray granite into life it came. 
And grew a giant tree;— the mind may ^x)^ th&^as&L^ 
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XXI. 

Existence may be borne, and the deep root 
Of life and sufferance make its firm abode 
In bare and desolated bosoms: mute 
The camel labours with the heaviest load. 
And the wolf dies in sUence^-Hiot bestow'd 
In vain should such example be; if they. 
Things of ignoble or of savage mood, 
£ndure and shrink not, we of nobler day 
May temper it to bear,— it is but for a day. 

xxn. 
All suffering doth destroy, or is destroyed. 
Even by the sufferer; and, in each event, 
Ends:— Some, with hope replenished and rebuoy'd. 
Return to whence they came— with like intent. 
And weave their web again; some, bow'd and bent, 
Wax gray and ghastly, withering ere their time, 
And perish with the reed on which they leant; 
Some seek devotion, toil, war, good or ccime. 
According as their souls were form'd to sink or dimb: 

xxni. 
But ever and anon of griefs subdued 
There comes a token like a scorpion's sting, 
Scarce seen, but with firesh bitterness imbued; 
And slight withal may be the things which bring 
Back on the heart the weight which it would flii^ 
Aside for ever: it may be a soani||— 
A tone of music— summer's eve— or spring— 
A flower— the wind — the ocean— which shall wound, 
dectric chain, wherewith we aie darkly 
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XXIV. 

And how and why we know not^ nor can txaoe 
Home to its doud this lightning of the mind^ 
But foel the shock rejj^ew'd^ nor can effiice 
The hlight and hlackening which it leaves behind, 
Wliich out of things familiar^ undesign'd^ 
When least we deem of such, cftlls up to view 
The spectres whom no exorcism can bind, 
The cold— the changed— percl^ance the dead— anew. 
The moum'd, the loved, the lost— too many!— -yet how 
few! 

XXV. 

But my soul wanders; I demand it back 
To meditate amongst decay, and stand 
A ruin amidst ruins; there to track 
Fall'u states and buried greatness, o'er a land 
Which was the mightiest in its old command. 
And is the loveliest, and must ever be 
The master-mould of Nature's heavenly hand^ 
Wherein were cast the heroic and the free. 
The beautiful, the brave— the lords of earth and sea, 

XXVI. 

The commonwealth of kings, the men of Rome! 
And even since, and now, fair Italy! 
Thou art the garden of the world, the home 
Of all Art yields, and Nature can decree; 
Even in thy desert, what is like to thee? 
Thy very weeds are beautiful, thy waste 
More ridi ihm other climes' fertility; 
Thy wreck a glory, and thy ruin graced 
With an immaculate charm which can not be defa^ied. 
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xxYH. 
The Moon is up, and yet it is not night-- 
Sunset divides the sky with her— a sea 
Of g^ry streams along the ^pine hei^t 
Of hhie Frinli's mountains; Heavai is free 
From clouds, but of all colours seems to be 
Mdted to one vast Iris of the West, 
Where the Day joins the past Eternity ; 
White, on the other hand, meek Dian's crest 
Floats through the azure air— an island of the blest! 

XX vm. 
A single star is at her side, and reigns 
With her o'er half the lovely heaven; but still (14) 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 
Roll'd o'er the peak of the far Rhstian hill^ 
As Day and Night contending were, until 
Nature redaim'd her order:— gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 
The odorous purple of a new-bom tos^. 
Which streams upon her stream, and glass'd within it 
glows, 

zxix. 

FilTd with the face of heaven, which, from afar. 
Comes down upon the waters; all its hues. 
From the rich sunset to the rising star. 
Their magical variety diffuse: 
And now they change; a paler shadow strews 
Its mantle o'er the mountains; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new colour as it gasps away, 

: fdU loveliesty till— '^ gpne— and all is gray. 
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XXX. 

There is a torab in Arqua; — rear'd in air^ 
Pillar'd in their sarcophagus, repose 
The bones of Laura's lover: here repair 
Many familiar with his well-sung woes> 
The pilgrims of his genius. He arose 
To raise a language^ and his land redaim 
From the dull yoke of her barbaric foesf 
Watering the tree which bears his lady's name W 
With his melodious tears, he gave himsdf to fame. 

XXXI. 

They keep his dust in Arqua, where he died; (i6) 
The raountain-yillage where his latter days 
Went down the vale of years; and 'tis their pride— 
An honest pride— and let it be their praise^ 
To offer to the passing stranger's gaze 
His mansion and his sepulchre; both plain 
And venerably simple, such as raise 
A feeUng more accordant with his strain 
Than if a pyramid form'd his monumental fane. 

xxxn. 
And the soft quiet hamlet where he dwelt 
Is one of that complexion which seems made 
For those who their mortality have felt. 
And sought a refuge from their hopes decay'd 
In the deep umbrage of a green hill's shade, 
Which shows a distant prospect far away 
Of busy dties, now in vain display'd. 
For they can lure no further; and the ray 
Of a bright sun can make suffident Vv^Vida^, 
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xxxm. 
Developing the mountains, leaves, and flowera^ 
And shining in the brawling brook, where-by, 
Qear as its current, glide the sauntering hours 
With a cabn languor, which, though to the eye 
Idlesse it seem, hath its morality. 
If from society we learn to live, 
Tis solitude diould teach us how to die; 
It hath no flatterers; vanity can give 
No hollow aid; alone— man with his God must strive: 

xzxiv. 
Or, it may be, with demons, who impair (17) 
The stren^gth of better thoughts, and seek their ^ey 
In melancholy bosoms, such as were 
Of moody texture from their earliest day. 
And loved to dwell in darkness and dismay. 
Deeming themselves predestined to a doom 
Which is not of the pangs that pass away; 
Making the sun like blood, the earth a tomb. 
The tomb a hell^ and hell itself a murkier gloom. 

XXXV. 

Ferrara! in thy wide and grass-grown streets. 
Whose symmetry was not for solitude. 
There seems as 'twere a curse upon the seats 
Of former sovereigns, and the antique brood 
Of Este, which for many an age made good 
Its strength vdthin thy walls, and was of yore 
Pat ron or tyrant, as the changing mood 
iiH|betty power impell'd, of those who wore 

^^Mh which Dante's \>io\T «\oTift\!Aii'?iQ!m before. 
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XXXVI. 

And Tasso is their glory and their shame. 
Hark to his strain! and then survey his cell! 
And see how dearly eam'd Torquato's fame^ 
And where Alfonso hade his poet dwell: ' 
The miserahle despot could not quell 
The insulted mind he sought to quench^ and hlend 
With the surrounding maniacs^ in the hell 
Where he had plunged it. Glory without end 
Scattered the clouds away— and on that name att^d 

XXXVII. 

The tears and praises of all time; wlule thine 
Would rot in its ohUvion — ^in the sink 
Of worthless dust^ which from thy hoasted line 
Is shaken into nothing; hut the link 
Thou formest in his fortunes hids us think 
Of thy poor malice^ naming thee with scorn- 
Alfonso! how thy ducal pageants shrink 
From thee! if in another station hom^ 
Scarce fit to he the slave of him thou mad'st to mourn : 

XXX vni. 
Thou! form'd to eat^ and he despised^ and die^ 
Even as the heasts that perish^ save that thou 
Hadst a more splendid trough and wider sty: 
He! with a glory round his furrowed hrow. 
Which emanated then^ and dazzles now> 
In face of all his foes^ the Cruscan quire^ 
And BoUeau, whose rash envy could allow (^8) 
No strain which shamed his country's creaking lyre. 
That whetstone of the teeth— monotoiL^ ycl-woOw 
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Peace to Torquato's injured shade! 'twas his 
In life and death to he the mark where WrcHig 
Aim'd with her poison'd arrows, bat to miss. 
Oh^ victor imsurpass'd in modem song! 
£adi year brings forth its millions; but bow knig 
The tide of generations shall roll on^ 
And not the whole combined and comitless throng 
Compose a mind like thine? though all in one 
Condfflised their scattered rays, they would not form a 
sun. 

XL. 

Great as thou art, yet parallel'd by those^ 
Thy countrymen, before thee bom to shine^ 
The Bards of HcJl and Chivalry: first rose 
The Tuscan father's comedy divine; 
Then not unequal to the Florentine, 
The southern Scott, the minstrel who call'd forth 
A new creation with his magic line, 
And, like the Ariosto of the North, 
Sang ladye-love and war, romance and knightly worth. 

XLI. 

The li^tning rent from Ariosto's bust (id) 

The iron crown of laurel's mimic'd leaves; 

Nor was the ominous element unjust, 

For the true laureUwreath which Glory weaves (SO) 

Is of the tree no bolt of thunder cleaves, 

And the false semblance but disgraced his brow; 

Yet still, if fondly Superstition grieves. 

Know, that the lightning sanctifies below (Si 

'er it strikes;— yon head is doubly sacred now. 



jl^ 
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XLII. 

Italia! oh Italia! thou who hast {^) 
The fatal gift of heauty, which hecame 
A funeral dower of present woes and past^ 
On thy sweet brow is sorrow ploughed by shame^ 
And annals graved in characters of flame. 
Oh God! that thou wert in thy nakedness 
Less lovely or more powerful^ and couldst daim 
Thy rights and awe the robbers back^ who press 
To shed diy bloody and drink the tears of thy distress; 

xLin. 
Then might'st thou more appal; or^ less desired^ 
Be homely and be peaceful^ undeplored 
For thy destructive charms; then, still untired. 
Would not be seen the armed torrents pour'd 
Down the deep Alps; nor would the hostile horde 
Of many-nation'd spoilers from the Po 
Quaff blood and water; nor the stranger's sword 
Be thy sad weapon of defence^ and so^ 
Victor or vanquish'd^ thou the slave of friend or foe. 

XLIV. 

Wandering in youth, I traced the path of him, (23) 
The Roman friend of Rome's least-mortal mind. 
The friend of Tully: as my bark did skim 
The bright blue waters with a fanning wind. 
Came Megara before me, and behind 
JEgina lay, Pirsus on the right. 
And Corinth on the left; I lay reclined 
Along the prow, and saw all diese unite 
In ruin, even as he had seen the desolate sight; 

VOL. I. ^ — 
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For Time hilh not rebuilt tfaem, bat i^retr'd 
Bolniic dwdlii^ on dieir diatter'd site, 
Whidi onty make more moam'd and moie endear'd 
IW few last imys of their fiu'^catter'd light, 
And the crash'd rdics of their Taniah'd mi^t. 
Tbe Roman saw these tombs in hi84>wn age;. 
These sepokhres of dties, which excite 
Sad wonder, and his yet sturiying page 
The moral lesson bear^ (kawn firom sndi jnlgrinuige. 

XI^TI. 

That page is now before me, and on mine 
His country's ruin added to the mass 
Of perish'd states he moam'd in their dedine, 
And I in desolation: all that troi 
Of then destruction is; and now, alas! 
Rome— Rome imperial, bows her to the storm. 
In the same dust and blacknfss, and we pass 
The skeleton of her Titanic form, (24) 
Wrecks of another world, whose ashes still are warm. 

XLVII. 

Yet, Italy ! through every other land 

Thy wrongs should ring, and shall, from side to side; 

Mother of Arts! as once of arms; thy hand 

Was then our guardian, and is still our guide; 

Parent of our Religion! whom the wide 

Nations have knelt to for the keys of heaven 1 

Europe, repentant of her parricide. 

Shall yet redeem thee, and, aSV\»j^K«w^ ^acv^^si^ 

" the barbarian tide, and sob v^Aoe ^w^^^i. 
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XLVIII. 

But Amo wins us to the fair white walls^ 
Where the Etrurian Athens claims and keeps 
A softer feeUng for her fairy halls. 
Girt by her theatre of hills^ she reaps 
Her com^ and wine^ and oU^ and Plenty leaps 
To laughing life^ with her redundant horn. 
Along the banks where smiling Amo sweeps 
Was modem Luxury of Commerce bom. 
And buried Learning rose, redeem'd to a new mom. 

XLIX. 

There, too, the Goddess loves in stone, and fills (^) 
The air around with beauty; we inhale 
The ambrosial aspect, which, beheld, instils 
Part of its immortality; the veil 
Of heaven is half undrawn; within the pale 
We stand, and in that form and face behold 
What mind can make, when Nature's self would fail; 
And to the fond idolaters of old 
Envy the innate flash which such a soul could mould: 

L. 

We gaze and turn away, and know not where. 
Dazzled and dnmk with beauty, till the heart 
Reels with its fulness; there— for ever there — 
Chain'd to the chariot of triumphal Art, 
We stand as captives, and would not depart 
Away! — ^there need no words, nor terms precise. 
The paltry jargon of the marble mart, 
Where Pedantry guHs ¥o\Iy — ^vjfe\kaNfe «^«s^\ 
Blood— pulse— and breast, cotArca ^'fc T>«t^v»s^ '^«2«se 
herd's prize. 
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Laid on thy lap^ his eyes to thee upturn^ 
Feeding on thy sweet cheek! (26) while thy li 
With lava kisses melting while they hurn^ 
ihower'd on his eyelids^ hrow/and mouthy as f 
urn! 

LII. 

Glowing^ and drcumfused in speechless love 
Their full divinity inadequate 
That feeling to express^ or to improve^ 
The gods hecome as mortals^ and man's fate 
Has moments like their brightest; but the ifv 
Of earth recoils upon us;— let it go ! 
We can recal such visions^ and create. 
From what has been, or might be, things whi 
Into thy statue's form^ and look like gods bdo 

liin. 
T i^«ro fft Ipftrned finsers, and wise hands, 
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LIV. 
In Santa Croce's holy precincts lie (27) ^ 

Ashes which make it hoUer^ dust which is 
Even in itself an immortality^ 
Though there were nothing save the past^ and this^ 
The particle of those suhlimities 
Which have relapsed to chaos:— here repose 
AngdLo's, Alfieri's hones, and his, (28) 
The starry Galileo, with his woes; 
Here Machiavelli's earth retum'd to whence it rose. (29) 

LV. 

These are four minds, which, like the elements. 
Might furnish forth creation:— Italy! [rents 

Time, which hath wrong'd thee with ten thousand 
Of thine imperial garment, shall deny. 
And hath denied, to every other sky. 
Spirits which soar from ruin:— thy decay 
Is still impr^nate with divinity, 

• Which gilds it with revivifying ray; . 

Such as the great of yore^ Canova is to-day. 

LVI. 

But where repose the all Etruscan three— 
Dante, and Petrarch, and, scarce less than they. 
The Bard of Prose, creative spirit! he 
Of the Hundred Tales of love— where did they lay 
Their hones, distinguished from our common day 
In death as life? Are they resolved to dust. 
And have their country's marhles ilovx^^X)^ ^ass^'V 
Could not her quarries furnish. ioT^^«afc\Kis^•'^ 
Did they not to her breast tli€ar f^^wX ewxScLVcXTvaa^'*- 
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^'^Ungratefiil Florence! Dante deeps afar, (3<9 
Like Sdpio, buried by Uie upbndding shore; (3i) 
Thy factions, in their worse than civil war^ 
Proscribed the bard whose name for evemuHre 
Their children's children would in vain adore 
With Uie remorse of ages; and the crown (32) 
Whidi Petrarch's laureate brow supremely ivore. 
Upon a far and foreign soil had grown, 

Hislife^hisfame, hisgrave, thou^ rifled—not thine own. 

Lvm. 
Boccaccio to his parait earth bequeathed (33) 
His dust^ — and lies it not her Great among. 
With many a sweet and solemn requiem breathed 
O'er him who form'd the Tuscan's siren tongue? 
That music in itself, whose sounds are song^ 
The poetry of speech? No; — even his tomb 
Uptom, must bear the hysena bigot's wrong, 
No more amidst the meaner dead find room. 
Nor daim a passing sigh, because it told for whom! 

And Santa Croce wants their mighty dust; 
Yet for this want more noted, as of yore 
The Csesar's pageant, shorn of Brutus' bust. 
Did but of Rome's best Son remind her more: 
Happier Ravenna! on thy hoary shore. 
Fortress of faUing empire! honour'd sleeps 
The immortal exile;— Arqua, too, her store 
Of tundiil relics proudly claims and keeps*. 
While Florence vainly begs her banish'd dead and weqis. 
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LX. 

What is her pyramid of precious stones? (34) 
Of porphyry, jasper, agate, and all hues 
Of gem and marhle, to encrust the bones 
Of merchant-dukes ? the momentary dews 
Which, sparkling to the twilight stars, infuse 
Freshness in the green turf that wraps the dead. 
Whose names are mausoleums of the Muse, 
Are gently prest with far more reverent tread 
Than ever paced the slab which paves the princely head. 

LXI. 

There be more things to greet the heart and eyes 
In Amo's dome of Art's most princely shrine^ 
Where Sculpture with her rainbow sister vies; 
There be more marvels yet— but not for mine; 
For I have been accustom'd to entwine 
My thoughts with Nature rather in the fields. 
Than Art in galleries: though a work divine 
Calls for my spirit's homage, yet it yields 
Less than it feels, because the weapon which it wields 

liXII. 

Is of another temper, and I roam 
By Thrasimene's lake, in the defiles 
Fatal to Roman rashness, more at home; 
For there the Carthaginian's warlike wiles 
Come back before me, as his skill beguiles 
The host between the mountains and the shore. 
Where Courage falls in her despairing files, 
And torrents, swoln to rivers with their gore. 
Reek through the raltry plain, with legions scatter'd o'er, 
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liXin. 

Like to a forest fell'd by mountain winds; 
And such the storm of battle on this day^ 
And such the frenzy^ whose convulsion blinds 
To all save carnage, that, beneath the fray. 
An earthquake reeVd unheededly away! (^) 
None felt stem Nature rocking at his feet, 
And yawning forth a grave for those who lay 
Upon their bucklers for a winding sheet; 
Such is the absorbing hate when warring nations meet! 

LXIV. 

The Earth to them was as a rolling bark 
Which bore them to £temity; they saw 
The Ocean round, but had no time to mark 
The motions of their vessel; Nature's law. 
In them suspended, reck'd not of the awe 
Which reigns when mountains tremble, and the birds 
Plunge in the clouds for refuge and vdthdraw 
From their down-toppling nests; and bellowing herds 
Stumble o'er heaving plains, and man's dread hath no 
words. 

LXV. 

Far other scene is Thrasimene now; 
Her lake a sheet of silver, and her plain 
Rent by no ravage save the gentle plough; 
Her aged trees rise thick as once the slain 
Lay where their roots are; but a brook hath ta'en — 
A Uttle rill of scanty stream and bed — 
A name of blood from that day's sanguine rain; 
And Sanguinetto tells ye where the dead 
Made the earth wet^ and tum'd the unwilling waters red. 
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LXVI. 

But thou> Clitumnus! in thy sweetest wave (36) 
Of the most living crystal that was e'er 
The haunt of river nymph> to gaze and lave 
Her limhs where nothing hid them^ thou dost rear 
Thy grassy banks whereon the milk-white steer 
Grazes; the purest god of gentle waters! 
And most serene of aspect^ and most dear; 
Surely that stream was unprofaned by slaughters— 
A mirror and a bath for Beauty's youngest daughters! 

Lxvn. 
And on thy happy shore a temple stilly 
Of small and ddicate proportion, keeps. 
Upon a mild decUvity of hill. 
Its memory of thee; beneath it sweeps 
Thy current's calmness; oft from out it leaps 
The finny darter witH die glittering scales. 
Who dwells and revels in Uiy glassy deeps; 
While, chance, some scatter'd water-lily sails [tales. 
Down where the shallower wave still tells its bubbling 

Lxvni. 
Pass not unblest the Genius of the place! 
If through the air a zephyr more serene 
Win to the brow, 'tis 1^; and if ye trace 
Along his margin a more eloquent green. 
If on the heart the freshness of the scene 
Sprinkle its coolness, and from the dry dust 
Of weary life a moment lave it dean 
With Nature's baptism,— 'ds to him ye must 
Pay orisons for this suspension of disgust. 
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ULIX. 

The roar of waters!— from the headlong hdght 
Veiino cleaves the wave-worn precipice; 
The fall of waters! rapid as the light 
The flashing mass foams shaking Uie abyss; 
The hell of waters ! where they howl and hiss. 
And boU in endless torture; while the sweat 
Of their great agony^ wrong out from this 
Their Phlegethon, curls round the rocks of jet 
That gird the gulf around^ in pitiless horror set, 

LXX. 

And mounts in spray the skies^ and thence again 
Returns in an unceasing shower, which rounds 
With its unemptied doud of gentle rain^ 
Is an eternal April to the ground. 
Making it all one emerald:— how profound 
The gulf! and how the giant element 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious bounds 
Crushing the cli£^ which, downward worn and rent 
With his fierce footsteps, yield in chasms a fearfiil vent 

LXXI. 

To the broad column which rolls on, and shows 
More like the fountain of an infant sea 
Tom from the womb of mountains by the throes 
Of a new world, than only thus to be 
Parent of rivers, which flow gushingly. 
With many windings, through the vale:— Look back ! 
Lo! where it comes like an eternity, 
Aj^^Mweep down all things in its track, 
Cp^^^Vki eye with dread,— a matchless cataract, (S7) 
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LXXII. 

Horribly beautiful! but on the verge. 
From side to side, beneath the glittering mom. 
An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, (38) 
Like Hope upon a death>bed, and, unworn 
Its steady dyes, while all around is torn 
By the distracted waters, bears serene 
Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn: 
Resembling, 'mid the torture of the scene. 
Love watching Madness with unalterable mien. 

Lxxni. 
Once more upon the woody Apennine, 
The infant Alps, which— had I not before 
Gazed on their mightier parents, where the pine 
Sits on more shaggy summits, and where roar (39) 
The thundering lauwine— might be worshipp'd more ; 
But I have seen the soaring Jungfrau rear 
Her never-trodden snow, and seen the hoar 
Glaciers of bleak Mont-Blanc both far and near. 
And in Cliimari heard the thunder-hills of fear, 

Lxxrv. 
Th' Acroceraunian mountains of old name; 
And on Parnassus seen the eagles fly 
Like spirits of the spot, as 'twere for fame. 
For still they soar'd unutterably high: 
I've look'd on Ida with a Trojan's eye; 
Athos, Olympus, ^tna. Atlas, made 
These hills seem things of lesser dignity, 
All, save the lone Soracte's heights display'd 
Not now in snow, which asks the lyric Roman's aid 
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LXXV. 

For our remembrance^ and from out the plain 
Heaves like a long-swept wave about to breaks 
And on the curl hangs pausing: not in vain 
May he^ who will^ his recollections rake 
And quote in classic raptures, and awake 
The hills with Latian echoes; I abhorr'd 
Too much, to conquer for the poet's sake^ 
The drill'd dull lesson, forced down word by word (40) 
In my repugnant youth, with pleasure to record 

LXXVI. 

Aught that recals the daily drug which tum'd 
My sickeningmemory ; and, though Time hath taught 
My mind to meditate what then it leam'd. 
Yet such the fix'd inveteracy wrought 
By the impatience of my early thought^ 
That^ with the freshness wearing out before 
My mind could relish what it might have sought^ 
If free to choose, I cannot now restore 
Its health; but what it then detested, still abhor. 

LXXVII. 

Then farewell, Horace; whom I hated so. 
Not for thy faults, but mine ; it is a curse 
To understand, not feel thy lyric flow. 
To comprehend, but never love thy verse. 
Although no deeper Moralist rehearse 
Our little life, nor Bard prescribe his art. 
Nor livelier Satirist the conscience pierce. 
Awakening without wounding the touch'd hearty 
thee well— upon Soracte's ridge we part. 
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LXXVIII. 

Oh Rome! my country! city of the soul! 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee^ 
Lone mother of dead empires! and control 
In their shut hreasts their petty misery. 
What are our woes and sufierance? Come and see 
The cypress^ hear the owl, and plod your way 
O'er steps of broken thrones and temples^ Ye! 
Whose agonies are evils of a day— 
A world is at our feet as fragile as our day. 

LXXIX. 

The Niobe of nations! there she stands^ 
Childless and crownless^ in her voiceless woe; 
An empty urn within her wither'd hands, 
Whose holy dust was scatter'd long ago; 
The Scipios' tomb contains no ashes now;(4i) 
The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers: dost thou flow. 
Old Tiber! through a marble vraldemess? 
Rise, with thy yellow waves, and mantle her distress. 

LXXX. 

The Goth, the Christian, Time, War, Rood, and Fire, 
Have dealt upou the seven-hill'd dtfs pride; 
She saw her glories star by star expire. 
And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride. 
Where the car climVd the capitol; far and wide 
Temple and tower went down, nor left a site:— 
Chaos of ruins! who shall trace the void, 
O er the dim fragments cast a lunar light. 
And say, '^here was, or is," where all is doubly night? 
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LXXXI. 

The double night of ages, and of her^ 
Night's daughter^ Ignorance, hath wrapt and imp 
All round us; we but feel our way to err: 
The ocean hath his chart, the stars their map. 
And Knowledge spreads them on her ample lap; 
But Rome is as the desert, where we ste^ 
Stumbling o'er recollections; now we dap 
Our hands, and cry ^^£ureka!" it is dear — 
When but some false mirage of ruin rises near. 

LXXXII. 

Alas! the lofty dty! and alas! 
The trebly hundred triumphs! (^) and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger's edge surpass 
The conqueror's sword in bearing fame away! 
Alas, for Tully's voice, and Virgil's lay. 
And Livy's pictured page!— but these shall be 
Her resurrection ; all beside—decay. 
Alas, for Earth, for never shall we see 
That brightness in her eye she bore when Rome was free! 

LXXXIII. 

Oh thou, whose chariot roll'd on Fortune's whed,(^) 
Triumphant Sylla! Thou, who didst subdue 
Thy country's foes ere thou wouldst pause to fed 
The wrath of thy own wrongs, or reap the due 
Of hoarded vengeance till thine eagles flew 
O'er prostrate Asia;— thou, who with thy frown 
Annihilated senates— Roman, too. 
With all thy vices, for thou didst lay down 

an atoning smile a more than earthly crown — 
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LXXXIV. 

The dictatorial wreath^ — couldst thou divine 
To what would one day dwindle that which made 
Thee more than mortal? and that so supine 
By aught than Romans Rome should thus he laid? 
She who was named Eternal^ and array'd 
Her warriors but to conquer—she who veil'd 
Earth with her haughty shadow^ and displa/d^ 
Until the o*er-canopied horizon fail'd. 
Her rushing wings— Oh ! she who was Almighty hail'd ! 

LXXXV. 

Sylla was first of victors; but our own 
The sagest of usurpers^ Cromwell; he 
Too swept off senates while he hew'd the throne 
Down to a block — immortal rebel! See 
What crimes it costs to be a moment free 
And famous through all ages! but beneath 
His fate the moral lurks of destiny; 
His day of double victory and death 
Beheldhimwin two realms^ and> happier^ yield hisbreath. 

LXXXVI. 

The third of the same moon whose former course 
Had all but crown'd him^ on the selfsame day 
Deposed him gently from his throne of force^ 
And laid him with the earth's preceding day. (44) 
And show'd not Fortune thus how fame and sway 
And all we deem delightful, and consume 
Our souls to compass through each arduous way^ 
Are in her eyes less happy than the tomb? 
Were they but so iu man's> how different were his doom i 
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JLXXXVII. 

And thou, dread statue! yet existent in(4S) 
The austerest form of naked majesty. 
Thou who heheldestj'mid the assassins' din. 
At thy bathed base the bloody Cesar lie. 
Folding his robe in dying dignity. 
An ofiering to thine tdtar from the queen 
Of gods and men, great Nemesis! did he die. 
And thou, too, perish, Pompey? have ye been 
Victors of countless kings, or puppets of a scene? 

Lxxxvm. 
And thou, the thunder-stricken nurse of Rome<^ 
She-wolf! whose brazen-imaged dugs impart 
The milk of conquest yet within the dome 
Where, as a monument of antique art, 
Thou standest:— Mother of the mighty heart. 
Which the great founder suck'd from thy wild teat, 
Scorch'd by the Roman Jove's etherial dart. 
And thy limbs black with lightning— dost thou yet 
Guard thine immortal cubs, nor thy fond chaise foiqget? 

LXXXIX. 

Thou dost;— but all thy foster-babes are dead — 
The men of iron; and the world hath rear'd 
Cities from out their sepulchres: men bled 
In imitation of the things they fear'd. 
And fought and conquer d, and the same course steer'd. 
At apish distance; but as yet none have. 
Nor could, the same supremacy have near'd. 
Save one vain man, who is not in the grave. 
But, yanquish'd by himself, to his own slaves a slaye— 
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xc. 
The fool of false dominion— and a kind 
Of bastard Csesar^ following him of old 
With steps unequal; for the Roman's mind 
Was modell'd in a less terrestrial mould>(47) 
With passions fiercer^ yet a judgment cold> 
And an immortal instinct which redeem'd 
The frailties of a heart so soft, yet bold^ 
Alddes with the distaff now he seem'd 
At Cleopatra's feet^— and now himself he beam'd, 

xci. 
And cam&— and saw— and conquer'd! But the man 
Who would have tamed his eagles down to flee. 
Like a train'd falcon^ in the Gallic yan^ 
Which he^ in sooth^ long led to victory. 
With a deaf heart which never seem'd to be 
A listener to itself^ was strangely framed; 
With but one weakest weakness— vanity. 
Coquettish in ambition— still he aim'd— 
At what? can he avouch— or answer what he daim'd? 

xcn. 
And would be all or nothing— nor could wait 
For the sure grave to level him; few years 
Had fix'd him with the Csesars in his fate. 
On whom we tread: For this the conqueror rears 
The arch of triumph! and for this the tears 
And blood of earth flow on as they have flow'd, 
An universal deluge, which appears 
Without an ark for wretched man's abode. 
And ebbs but to reflowl- Renew thy rainbow, God! 

VOL. I. "»• 
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xom. 
What from ttas barren bong do we reap? 
Our aenaes narrow^ and our reaaon fitdl, (48) 
Life diorty and tnitfa a gon wliidi lorea the deefi, 
And all things wei^'d in cnatom a falncpt acak; 
OpinioD an omnqiotenoey— wboae ycfl 
Mandea the earth with darkneaa, until rig^ 
And wrong are aoddentay and men grow pale 
Lest their own judgments should become too bri^^t, 
And their free thoii£^ts be aimea^ and earth haye too 
mudilig^t 

XdV. 

And thus they plod in R]ugginh misery^ 
Rotting from sire to son^ and age to age. 
Proud of their trampled nature^ and so die> 
Bequeathing their hereditary rage 
To the new race of inborn dayes, who wage ) 

War for their diains, and rather than be free^ 
Bleed gladiator-like^ and still engage 
Within the same arena where they see 
Their fellows fall before, like leaves of the same tree. 

XCT. 

I speak not of men's creed»— they rest between 
Man and his Maker— but of things allow'd^ 
Ayerr'd, and known, — and daily, hourly seen — 
The yoke that is upon us doubly bow'd. 
And the intent of tyranny avowed, 
The edict of Earth's rulers, who are grown 
The apes of him who humbled once the proud. 
And ^ook them from their slumbers on the throne; 
Too glorious, were this all his mighty arm had done. 
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XCVI. 

Can tyrants but by tyrants conquer'd be. 
And Freedom find no champion and no child 
Such as Columbia saw arise when she 
Sprung forth a Pallas, arm'd and undefiled? 
Or must such minds be nourished in the wild. 
Deep in the unpruned forest, 'midst the roar 
Of cataracts, where nursing Nature smiled 
On infant Washington? Has Earth no more 
Such seeds within her breast, or Europe no such shore? 

XCVII. 

But France got drunk with blood to vomit crime. 
And fatal have her Saturnalia been 
To Freedom's cause^ in every age and dime; 
Because the deadly days which we have seen. 
And vile Ambition, that built up between 
Man and his hopes an adamantine wall. 
And the base pageant last upon the scene. 
Are grown the pretext for llie eternal thrall 
Which nips life's tree, and dooms man's worst— his 
second falL 

xcvni. 

Yet, Freedom! yet thy banner, torn, but flying, 
Streams like the thunder-storm against the wind; 
Thy trumpet voice, though broken now and dying, 
The loudest still the tempest leaves behind; 
Thy tree hath lost its blossoms, and the rind, 
Chopp'd by the axe, looks rough and little worth. 
But the sap lasts,— and still the seed we find 
Sown deep, even in the bosom of the North; 
So shall a better spring less bitter fruit bring forth. 
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XGDC 

There is a stem round tower of other days^ (49) 
Firm as a fortress, with its fence of stone. 
Such as an army's haffled strength delays^ 
Standing with half its hattlements alon^ 
And wiSi two thousand years of ivy grown. 
The garland of eternity, where wave 
The green leaves over all hy time o'erthrown;-^ 
What was this tower of straigth? within its cave 
What treasure lay so lock'd, so hid?— A woman's gra^e. 

c 
But who was she, the lady of the dead, 
Tomh'd in a palace? Was she chaste and fair? 
Worthy a king's— or more— a Roman's hed? 
What race of chiefs and heroes did she hear? 
What daughter of her heauties was the heir? 
How Uved— how loved— how died she? Was she not 
So honour'd— 4Uid conspicuously there. 
Where meaner relics must not dare to rot, 
Placed to commemorate a more than mortal lot? 

CI. 

Was she as those who love their lords, or they 
Who love the lords of others? such have heen 
Even in the olden time Rome's annals say. 
Was she a matron of Cornelia's mien. 
Or the light air of Egypt's graceful queen. 
Profuse of joy— or 'gainst it did she war. 
Inveterate in virtue? Did she lean 
To the soft side of the heart, or wisely bar 

^^e £rom amongst her griefs?— for such the afibctions 

^ are. 
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CII. 

Perchance she died in youth: it may he^ bow'd 
With woes far heavier than the ponderous tomb 
That weigh'd upon her gentle dust^ a cloud 
Might gather o'er her beauty^ and a gloom 
In her dark eye^ prophetic of the doom 
Heaven gives its favourites — early death; yet shed(50) 
A sunset charm around her^ and illume 
With hectic lights the Hesperus of the dead^ 
Of her consuming cheek the autumnal leaf-like red. 

cin. 
Perchance she died in age— surviving all. 
Charms, kindred, children — with the silver gray 
On her long tresses, which might yet recal. 
It may be, still a something of the day 
When they were braided, and her proud array 
And lovely form were envied, praised, and eyed 
By Rome-; — ^But whither would Conjecture stray? 
Thus much alone we know — Metella died. 
The wealthiest Roman's wife; Behold his love or pride! 

CIV. 

I know not why— but standing thus by thee 
It seems as if I had thine inmate known. 
Thou tomb! and other days come back on me 
With recollected music, though the tone 
Is changed and solemn, like the cloudy groan 
Of dying thunder on the distant wind; 
Yet could I seat me by this ivied stone 
Till I had bodied forth the heated mind 
Forms from the floating wreck which Ruin leaves behind ; 
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CV. 
And from the planks^ far shatter'd o'er the rocksy 
Built me a little hark of hope^ once more 
To hatde with the ocean and the shocks 
Of the loud breakers^ and the ceaseless roar 
Which rushes on the solitary shore 
Where aU lies founder'd that was ever dear: 
But could I gather from the wave-worn store 
Enou^ for my rude hoat, where should I steer? 
There woos no horne^ nor hope^ nor life^ save what is 
here. 

cvi. 

Then let the winds howl on! their harmony 
Shall henceforth be my music> and the ni^t 
The sound shaU temper with the owlets' cry. 
As I now hear them^ in the fading light 
Dim o'er the bird of darkness' native site^ 
Answering each other on the Palatine^ 
With their large eyes> all glistening gray and bright. 
And sailing pinions.— Upon such a shrine 
Wliat are our petty griefs?— let me not number mine. 

ovn. 
Cypress and ivy, weed and wallflower grown 
Matted and mass'd together, hillocks heap'd 
On what were chambers, arch crush'd, column strewn 
In fragments, choked up vaults, and frescos steep'd 
In subterranean damps, where the owl peep'd. 
Deeming it midnight: — Temples, baths, or halls? 
Pronounce who can; for all diat Learning reap'd 
From her research hath been, that these are walls — 
^IzoJd the Imperial Mount ! 'tis thus the mighty falls. (Si) 
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CVIII. 

There is the moral of all human tales; (^) 
'Tis but the same rehearsal of the past. 
First Freedom, and then Glory— when that fails. 
Wealth, vice, corruption,— barbarism at last. 
And History, with all her volumes vast, 
Hath but one page,— 'tis better written here. 
Where gorgeous Tyranny had thus amass'd 
All treasures, all delights, that eye or ear. 

Heart, soul could seek, tongue ask Away with words ! 

draw near, 

oix. 

Admire, exult— despise— laugh, weep,— for here 
There is such matter for all feeling: — Man! 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear. 
Ages and reahns are crowded in this span. 
This mountain, whose obliterated plan 
The pyramid of empires pinnacled. 
Of Glory's gewgaws shining in the van 
Till the sun's rays with added flame were fill'd! 
Where are its golden roo&? where those who dared to 
build? 

ex. 

Tully was not so eloquent as thou. 
Thou nameless column with the buried base! 
What are the laurels of the Csesar's brow? 
Crown me with ivy from his dwelling-place. 
Wliose arch or pillar meets me in the fac^ 
Titus or Trajan's? No— 'tis that of Time: 
Triumph, arch, pillar, all he doth displace 
Scoffing; and apostolic statues dimb 
To crush the imperial urn, whose ashes slept sublime, (^3) 
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flky«fRome, 
ikey hsd emtaiii'd 
voidd find a hoDM^ 
o'er die viiole euth leign'd, 
eaistamd^ 
lib caoq[iiBts:— he wis mcyre 

'f and, iHwtiin'd 
blood and win^ Krendiy woie 

Tnganls name adore. (^ 



Wkac k die lock of Triumph, die lugli place 
Wheie Bfome cmbnced her hcroesf whoe the steep 
Taipeian! finest goal of Treason's race, 
The promontaiy whence die Traitor s Le^ 
Oncd an amhitiim. Did die eonqnerars l^p 
Their spoils here! Yes; and in yon fidd bdow^ 
A thoaand years of siknoed ftcdoDs sleep— 
The Forum, where die immortal accents g^w. 
And stin die eloquent air breadies— boms with Cicero! 

cxm. 
The fidd of freedom, facdon, fame, and blood: 
Here a proud pec^iJe's passions were exhaled. 
From the first hour of empire in die bud 
To that when fiuther w(»lds to conquer ful'd; 
But long before had Freedom's face been ydl'd. 
And Anarchy assumed her attributes; 
Tin every lawless soldier who assail'd 
Trod on the trembling senate's slavish mutes. 
Or raised the venal Toice of bas^ prostitutes. 
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CXIV. 

Then turn we to her latest tribune's name^ 
From her ten thousand tyrants turn to thee. 
Redeemer of dark centuries of sham^^ 
The friend of Petrarch— hope^)f Italy— 
Bienzil last of Romans! While the tree(^) 
Of freedom's wither d trunk puts forth a leaf. 
Even for thy tomb a garland let it be— 
The forum's champion, and the people's chief-— 
Her new-born Numa thou-with reign, alas! too brief. 

cxv. 

Egeria! sweet creation of some heart (^) 
Which found no mortal resting-place so fair 
As thine ideal breast; whate'cr thou art 
Or wert,— a young Aurora of the air. 
The nympholepsy of some fond despair; 
Or, it might be, a beauty of the earth. 
Who found a more than common votary there 
Too much adoring; whatsoe'er thy birth. 
Thou wert a beautiful thought, and softly bodied forth. 

cxvi. 
The mosses of thy fountain still are sprinkled 
With thine Elysian water-drops; the face 
Of thy cave-guarded spring, with years unwrinlded. 
Reflects the meek-eyed genius of ihe place, 
Whose green, wild margin now no more erase 
Art's works; nor must the delicate waters sleep, 
Prison'd in marble, bubbling from the base 
Of the cleft statue, with a gentle lei^ 
The rill runs o'er, and round, fern, flowera, and ivy, creep 
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Fmtaatacmny tanked; ifae grea Idlb 
Alt ckiAMBd wA mdf Vkmmma, ihnmf^ ffaegrasB 
Tlie qmdt^eyed Hold xusdo^ and die UDs 
Of flomiDer-lBrds osig wiluie at je pas; 
Fbwen fresh in Ime, and many in dieir daasy 
Implore tbe psnai^ afcep, and widi dieir dyet 
Danoe in the soft braeae in a fiary mam; 
Tlie sweemoB of die Tiokt s deep bine eyea^ 
Kim'd by the breath of heai^cn, seems eolour'd by its 



cxTm. 
Here didst thon dwdl, in diis enchanted cofwer, 
E^;eria! thy sH heaTeidy bosom beating 
For the hr foofteteps of thy mortal k>Ter; 
Tlie paipk Midni^t vciTd that mystic meeting 
With her most starry cuopy, and seating 
Thysdf by thine adorer, what befdf 
This cave was snrdy shi^ied oat for the greeting 
Of an enamoored Goddes, and the cell 
Haunted by holy LoTe— the earliest orade! 

czix. 
And didst thoa not, thy breast to his replying. 
Blend a cdestial with a hmnan heart; 
And LoTe, which dies as it was bom, in sibling. 
Share with immortal transports? could thine art 
Make them indeed immortal, and impart 
The parity of heaven to earthly joys, 
Expel the venom and not blunt the dart— 
The dull satiety which all destroys— 
AadxQatfima oat the soul the deadly weed which doyaf 
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cxx. 

Alas! our young affections run to waste^ 
Or water but the desert; whence arise 
But weeds of dark luxuriance, tares of haste^ 
Rank at the core^ though tempting to the eyes^ 
Flowers whose wild odours breathe but agonies^ 
And trees whose gums are poison; such the plants 
Which spring beneath her steps as Passion flies 
O'er the world's wilderness, and vainly pants 
For some celestial fruit forbidden to our wants. 

cxxi. 
Oh Love! no habitant of earth thou art— 
An unseen seraph^ we believe in thee^ 
A faith whose martyrs are the broken hearty 
But never yet hath seen^ nor e'er shall see 
The naked eye, thy form, as it should be; 
The mind hath made thee, as it peopled heaven. 
Even with its own desiring phantasy. 
And to a thought such shape and image given, 

As haunts the unquench'd soul— parch'd— -wearied — 
wrung— and riven. 

cxxn. 
Of its own beauty is the mind diseased. 
And fevers into false creation:— where. 
Where are the forms the sculptor's soul hath seized? 
In him alone. Can Nature show so fair? 
Where are the charms and virtues which we dare 
Conceive in boyhood and pursue as men, 
The unreach'd Paradise of our despair. 
Which o'er-informs the pencil and the pen. 

And overpowers the page where it would bloom again? 
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cxxni. 

IVho lovesy «iye&— 'tis yoath's firenzy— bat the core 
Is bitterer still; as charm by diarm unwinds 
IVbich robed our idols, and we see too sure 
Nor worth nor beauty dwells from out the mind's 
Ideal shape of such; yet still it binds 
The £iUal speU, and still it draws us on. 
Reaping the whirlwind from the oA>-sown winds; 
The stubborn heart, its alchemy begun, 
Seons ever near the priae— wealthieBtwhenmostundcme. 

czziv. 
We wither from our youth, we gasp away — 
Sick— sick; unfound the boon— ^mslaked the thirst, 
Though to the last, in veige of our decay. 
Some phantom lures, such as we sought at first — 
But all too late,-H30 are we doubly curst. 
Love, fame, ambition, avarice— <'tis the same. 
Each idle— and all ill— and none the worst — 
For all are meteors with a different namei, 
And Death the sable smoke where vanishes the flame. 

cxxv. 
Few— none — ^find what they love or could have loved. 
Though accident, blind contact, and the strong 
Necessity of loving, have removed 
Antipathies— but to recur, ere long, 
Envenom'd with irrevocable wrong; 
And Circumstance, that unspiritual god 
And miscreator, makes and helps along 
Our coming evils with a crutch-like rod, 
VHiose touch turns Hope to dust,— the dust we aU have 
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CXXVI. 

Our life is a false nature— 'tis not in 
The harmony of things^— this hard decree^ 
This uneradicahle taint of sin^ 
This houndless upas^ this all-hlasting tree^ 
Whose root is earthy whose leaves and hranches he 
The skies which rain their plagues on men like dew — 
Disease^ deaths hondage— ^ the woes we see— 
And worse, the woes we see not— whidi throh through 
The immedicahle soul, with heart-aches ever new. 

cxxvii. 
Yet let us ponder holdly— tis a hase{^7) 
Ahandonment of reason to resign 
Our right of thought— our last and only place 
Of refuge; this, at least, shall still he mine: 
Though from our hirth the faculty divine 
Is chain'd and tortured— cahin'd, crihb'd, confined. 
And bred in darkness, lest the truth should shine- 
Too brightly on the unprepared mind. 
The beam pours in, for time and skill will couch the 
blind. 

czxvm. 

Arches on arches! as it were that Rome, 
Collecting the chief trophies of her line. 
Would build up all her triumphs in one dome. 
Her Coliseum stands; the moonbeams shine 
As 'twere its natural torches, for divine 
Should he the light which streams here, to illume 
This long-explored but still exhausdess mine 
Of contemplation ; and the azure gloom 
Of an ItaUan night, where the deep skies assume 



unio me uu^.^ 

A spirit's feeling, and where he liatn leaui, 
His hand^ but broke his scythe^ there is a powi 
And magic in the min'd battlement, 
For whidi the palace of the present hour 
lust yield its pomp^ and wait till ages are its do 

GXZX. 

Oh Time! the beautifier of the dead, 
Adomer of the ruin, comforter 
And only healer when the heart hath bled — 
Time! the corrector where our judgments en*; 
The test of truth, love,-H3ole philosopher. 
For all beside are sophists, from thy thrift, 
"Wliich never loses thou^ it doth defer — 
Time, the avenger! unto thee I lift 
My hands, and eyes, and heart, and crave of the 

cxxxi. 
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CXXXII. 

And thou^ who never yet of human wrong 
Lost the unhalanced scale, great Nemesis! (^) 
Here, where the ancient paid thee homage long— 
Thou, who didst call the Furies from the ahyss. 
And round Orestes hade them howl and hiss 
For that imnatural retrihution— just. 
Had it hut heen from hands less near— in this 
Thy former realm, I call thee from the dust! 
Dost thou not hear my heart?— Awake! thou shalt, and 
must 

CXXXIII. 

It is not that I may not have incurr'd 

For my ancestral faults or mine the wound 

I hleed withal, and, had it heen conferred 

With a just weapon, it had flow'd unhound; 

But now my hlood shall not sink in the ground; 

To thee I do devote it— tfiou shalt take 

The vengeance, which shall yet he sought and found. 

Which if / have not taken for the sake 

But let that pass— I sleep, hut thou shalt yet awake. 

CXXXIV. 

And if my voice hreak forth, 'tis not that now 
I shrink from what is suffer'd: let him speak 
Who hath heheld decline upon my hrow. 
Or seen my mind's convulsion leave it weak; 
But in this page a record will I seek. 
Not in the air shall these my words disperse. 
Though I he ashes; a far hour shall wceak 
The deep prophetic fulness oi \)taa '^cwfc^ ^ 

And pile on bmnasn heads ihe iiio\MQX«ai ol^sv-^ ^ffsssfc- 
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CXXXir. 
That corse shall he FargiyenesB.— Ha^e I not— 
Hear me, my mother Earth! hdbold it, Heinren!— 
Have I not had to wrestle with my lot? 
Have I not snBfer'd things to he fi gg i v e n? 
Have I not had my hnm sear'd, my heart liTen, 
Hopes sapp'd^name hKghted, Life's life lied away? 
And only not to desperaticm driyen, 
Becaose not altogether of sadi day 
As rots into the souk of those whom I survey. 

cxxxvi. 
From mighty wnmgs to petty perfidy 
Have I not se^i what himian things could do? 
From the load roar of foaming calumny 
To the smaQ whisper of the as paltry few^ 
And suhder venom of the reptife crew. 
The Janus glance of whose significant eye. 
Learning to lie with silence, would seem true. 
And without utterance, save the shrug or sigh^ 
Deal round to happy fools its speechless obloquy. 

CXXXVII. 

But I have lived, and have not lived in vain : 
My mind may lose its force, my blood its fir^ 
And my frame perish even in conquering pain; 
But there is that within me which shall tire 
Torture and Time, and breathe when I expire; 
Somelhing unearthly, whidi they deem not of^ 
Like the remember'd tone of a mute lyre, 
Shall on their soften'd spirits sink, and move 
all rocky now the late remorse of lovet 
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CXXXVIII. 

The seal is set— Now welcome^ thou dread power! 
Nameless^ yet thus omnipotent, which here. 
Walk'st in the shadow of the midnight hour 
With a deep awe, yet all distinct from fear; 
Thy haunts are ever where the dead walls rear 
Their ivy mantles, and the solemn scene 
Derives from thee a sense so deep and clear 
That we hecome a part of what has heen, 
And grow unto the spot, all-seeing but unseen. 

cxxnx. 

And here the buzz of eager nations ran. 
In murmur'd pity, or loud-roar'd applause. 
As man was slaughter'd by his fellow man. 
And wherefore slaughter'd? wherefore, but because 
Such were the bloody Circus' genial laws. 
And the imperial pleasure.— Wherefore not? 
What matters where we fall to fill the maws 
Of worms— on battle-plains or listed spot? 
Both a^e but theatres where the chief actors rot. 

CXL. 

I see before me the Gladiator lie: (^) 
He leans upon his hand-— his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony, 
And his droop'd head sinks gradually low— 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 
From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one. 
Like the first a( a thunder-shower; and now 
The arena swims around him— he is gone. 
Ere ceased the inhuman shout which haiTd the ^t«;<skv 
who won. 

VOL, I, ^ 
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CXLI. 

He heard it, but he heeded not— his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away; 
He reck'd not of the Ufe he lost nor prize. 
But where Ids rude hut by the Danube lay, 
Tkere were his young barbarians all at play. 
There was their Dadan mother-— he, their sire^ 
Butcher'd to make a Roman holiday — (GO) 
All this rush'd witli his blood—Shall he expire 
And unavenged?— Arise! ye Goths, and glut your ire! 

cxLn. 
But here, where Murder breathed her bloody steam; 
And here, where buzzing nations dioked the ways, 
And roar'd or murmur'd Hke a mountain stream 
Dashing or winding as its torrent strays; 
Here, where the Roman million's blame or praise 
Was death or life, the playthings of a crowd, (6i) 
My voice sounds much— and fall the stars' faint rays 
On the arena void— seats crush'd— walls bow'd — 
And galleries, where my steps seem echoes strangely loud. 

CXIilU. 

A ruin— yet what ruin! from its mass 

Walls, palaces, half-cities, have been rear'd ; 

Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass. 

And marvel where the spoil could have appear'd. 

Hath it indeed been plimder'd, or but dear'd? 

Alas! developed, opens the decay. 

When the colossal fabric's form is near'd: 

It will not bear the brightness of the day, 

streams too much on all years, man, have reft 
away. 



%f, 
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CXLIV. 

But when the rismg moon b^ins to climb 
Its topmost arch^ and gently pauses there; 
When the stars twinkle through the loops of time^ 
And the low night-breeze waves along ^e air 
The garland-forest, which the gray walls wear. 
Like laurels on the bald first Cesar's head; (62) 
M^en the light shines serene but doth not glare, - 
Then in this magic circle raise the dead: 
Heroes have trod this spot— 'tis on their dust ye tread. 

CXLV. 

^' While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand; (63) 
^'When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall; [land 
" And when Rome falls— the World." From our own 
Thus spake the pilgrims o'er this niighty wall 
In Saxon times, which we are wont to call 
Ancient; and these three mortal things are stiU 
On their foundations, and unaltei^d all; 
Rome and her Ruin past Redemption's skill. 
The World, the same wide den— of thieves, or what ye 
wilL 

CXLVI. 

Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime- 
Shrine of all saints and temple of all gods. 
From Jove to Jesu&— spared and blest by time; {^) 
Looking tranquillity, while falls or nods 
Arch, empire, each thing round thee, and man plods 
His way through thorns to ashes— ^orious dome! 
Shalt thou not last? Time's scythe and tjrrants' rods 
Shiver upon thee— sanctuary and home 
Of art and piety— Pantheon!— pride of Rome! 
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CXLTDU 

Rdic of nobler days, and noblest arts! 
Despoil'd yet perfect, with thy drde qireads 
A hotineas xppaihDg to all hearts — 
To art a modd; and to him idio treads 
Rome for die sake of ages, dory sheds 
Her li^t throng^ thy sde aperture; to those 
^Vho wcMTship, here are altars for their beads; 
And they w1m> fed for goihis may repoee 

Their eyes on hononr'd forms, whoee busts around them 
dose. (65) 

GXLym. 
There is a dungeon, in whoee dim drear lig^t(<K) 
^Vhat do I gaze on? Nothing: Lode again ! 
Two forms are slowly shadow'd on my sight — 
Two insulated phantoms of the brain: 
It is not so; I see them full and plain — 
An old man, and a female young and fair. 
Fresh as a nursing mother^ in whose vein 
The blood is nectar:— but what doth she there. 

With her unmantled neck, and bosom white and bare? 

CXLIX. 

Full sweUs the deep pure fountain of young life^ 
Wliere on the heart and^ont the heart we took 
Our first and sweetest nurture, when the wife. 
Blest into mother, in the innocent look. 
Or even the piping cry of lips that brook 
No pain and small suspense, a joy perceives 
Man knows not, when from Out its cradled nook 
Sheaees her litUe bud put forth its leavjes— 

I the fruit be yet?— I know not— Cain was 
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CL. 

But here youth offers to old age the food^ 
The milk of his own gift:— it is her sire 
To whom she renders back the debt of blood 
Bom with her birth. No; he shall not expire 
While in those warm and lovely veins the fire 
Of health and holy feeling can provide 
Great Nature's Nile^ whose deep stream rises higher 
Than Egypt's river:— from that gentle side 
Drink^ drink and live^ old man! Heaven's realm holds 
no such tide. 

CLI. 

The starry fable of the milky way 
Has not diy story's purity; it is 
A constellation of a sweeter ray^ 
And sacred Nature triumphs more in this 
Reverse of her decree^ thm in the abyss 
Where sparkle distant worlds:— Oh^ holiest nurse! 
No drop of that clear stream its way shall miss 
To thy sire's hearty replenishing its source 
With life, as our freed souls rejoin the universe. 

CLII. 

Turn to the Mole which Hadrian rear'd on high, (67) 
Imperial mimic of old Egypt's piles, 
Colossal copyist of deformity. 
Whose travdl'd phantasy from the fax Nile's 
Enormous model, doom'd the artist's toils 
To build for giants, and for his vain earth. 
His shrunken ashes, raise this dome: How smiles 
The gazer's eye with philosophic mirth. 
To view the huge design which sprung from suchabirtkl 
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OUII. 

But lo! the dome— the vast and wondrous dome,(<ii^ 
To which Diana's marvel was a cell — 
Christ's mighty shrine ahove his martyr's tomb! 
I have beheld the Ephesian's miracle — 
Its columns strew the wilderness, and dwdl 
The hysena and the jackaU in their shade; 
I have beheld Sophia's Mght roofs swell 
Their glittering mass i' the sun^ and have survey'd 
Its sanctuary the while the usurping Moslem pray'd; 

ClilV. 

But thou, of temples old^ or altars new^ 
Standesi alone— with nothing like to thee — 
Worthiest of God> the holy and the true. 
Since Zion's desolation, when that He 
Forsook his former city, what could be^ 
Of earthly structures, in his honour piled. 
Of a sublimer aspect? Majesty, 
Power, Glory, Strength, and Beauty, all are aisled 
In this eternal ark of worship undefiled. 

CLV. 

Enter: its grandeur overwhelms thee not; 
And why? it is not lessen'd; but thy mind. 
Expanded by the genius of the spot. 
Has grown colossal, and can only find 
A fit abode wherein appear enshrined 
Thy hopes of immortality; and thou 
Shalt one day, if found worthy, so defined. 
See thy God face to face, as thou dost now 
iy of Holies, nor be blasted by his brow. 
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CLVI. 

Thou movest— but increasing with the advance, 
Like climbing some great Alp> which still doth rise^ 
Deceived by its gigantic elegance; 
Vastness which grows— but grows to harmonize— 
All musical in its immensities; 
Rich marbles— richer painting— «hrines where flame 
The lamps of gold— and haughty dome which vies 
In air with Earth's chief structures, though their frame 
Sits on the firm-set ground— and this the clouds must 
claim. 

cLvn. 

Thou seest not all; but piecemeal thou must break. 
To separate contemplation, the great whole; 
And as the ocean many bays will make. 
That ask the eye— so here condense thy soul 
To more immediate objects, and control 
Thy thoughts until thy mind hath got by heart 
Its eloquent proportions, and unroll 
In mighty graduations, part by part^ 
The glory which at once upon thee did not dart, 

CLvin. 
Not by its fault— but thine: Our outward sense 
Is but of gradual grasp— and as it is 
That what we have of feeling most intense 
Outstrips our faint expression; even so this 
Outshining and overwhelming edifice 
Fools our fond gaze, and greatest of the great 
Defies at first our Nature's littleness. 
Till, growing with its growth, we thus dilate 
Our spirits to the sdze of that they contemplate. 
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CLIX. 

Then pause, and be enlightened; there is more 
In such a survey than the sating gaze 
Of wonder pleased^ or awe which would adore 
The worship of the place, or the mere praise 
Of art and its great masters, who could raise 
What former time, nor skill, nor thought could plan; 
The fountain of sublimity displays 
Its depth, and thence may draw the mind of man 
Its golden sands, and learn what great conceptions can. 

CLX. 

Or, turning to the Vatican, go see 
Laocoon's torture dignifying pain— 
A father's love and mortal's agony 
With an immortal's patience blending: — ^Vain 
The struggle; vain, against the coiling strain 
And gripe, and deepening of the dragon's grasp^ 
The old man's clench; the long envenom'd chain 
Rivets the Hving links, — the enormous asp 
Enforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp. 

CLXI. 

Or view the Lord of the unerring bow. 
The God of life, and poesy, and Ught— 
The 9un in human Umbs array'd, and brow 
All radiant from his triumph in the flght; 
The shaft hath just been shot— the arrow bright 
With an immortal's vengeance; in his eye 
And nostril beautiful disdain, and might 
And majesty, flash their full lightnings by^ 
i^veloping in that one ^Lanoe the Ddty. 
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CliXII. 

' But in his delicate form— a dream of Love^ 
Shaped hy some solitary nymph^ whose breast 
Long'd for a deathless lover from above^ 
And madden'd in that vision-— are exprest 
All that ideal beauty ever bless'd 
The mind with in its most unearthly mood^ 
When each conception was a heavenly guest — 
Aray of immortality— and stood, 

Starlike^ around, until they gather d to a god! 

CliXIU. 

And if it be Prometheus stole from Heaven 
The fire which we endure, it was repaid 
By him to whom the energy was given 
Which this poetic marble hath array'd 
With an eternal glory— which, if made 
By human hands, is not of human thought; 
And Time himself hath haUow'd it, nor laid 
One ringlet in the dust— nor hath it cau^t 
A tinge of years, but breathes the flame with which 'twas 
wrought. 

CLXIV. 

But where is he, the Pilgrim of my song, 
The being who upheld it through the past? 
Methinks he cometh late and tarries long. * 
He is no more— these breathings are his last; 
His wanderings done, his visions ebbing fast. 
And he himself as nothiE^:— if he was 
Aught but a phantasy, and could be dass'd 
With forms which live and suffer— let that pass— 
His shadow fades away into Destruction's mass^ 
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CLXV. 

Which gathers shadow^ substance, life, and all 
That we inherit in its mortal shroud. 
And spreads the dim and universal pall l^doud 

Through which all things grow phimtoms; and the 
Between us sinks and all which ever ^ow'd. 
Till Glory's self is twilight, and displays 
A melancholy halo scarce allow'd 
To hover on the verge of darkness; rays 
Sadder than saddest night, for they distract the gaze, 

CLXVI. 

And send us prying into the abyss. 
To gather what we shall be when the frame 
Shall be resolved to something less than this 
Its wretched essence; and to dream of fame. 
And wipe the dust from off the idle name 
We never more shall hear,— but never more. 
Oh, happier thought! can we be made the same: 
It is enough in sooth that once we bore 
These fardels of the heart— the heart whose sweat was 
gore. 

CLXVII. 

Hark! forth from the abyss a voice proceeds, 
A long low distant murmur of dread sound. 
Such as arises when a nation bleeds 
With some deep and immedicable wound; [gromid. 
Through storm and darkness yawns the rending 
The gulf is thick with phantoms, but the chief 
Seems royal still, though with her head discrown'd. 
And pale, but lovely, with maternal grief 
8hej^m§ a babe^ to whom her breast yields no relie£ 
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CLXVIII. 

Scion of chiefs and monarchs^ where art thou? 
Fond hope of many nations, art thou dead? 
Could not the grave forget thee, and lay low 
Some less msgestic, less heloved head? 
In the sad midnight, while thy heart still hied. 
The mother of a moment, o'er thy hoy. 
Death hush'd that pang for ever: with thee fled 
The present happiness and promised jqy 
Which fill'd the imperial isles so full it seem'd to doy. 

CLXIX. 

Peasants hring forth in safety.— Can it be. 
Oh thou that wert so happy, so adored! 
Those who weep not for kings shall weep for thee, 
And Freedom's heart, grown heavy, cease to hoard 
Her many griefs for One; for she had pour'd 
Her orisons for thee, and o'er thy head 
Beheld her Ins.— Thou, too, lonely lord. 
And desolate consort— vainly wert thou wed! 
The husband of a year! the father of the dead! 

CLXX. 

Of sackcloth was thy wedding garment made; 
Thy bridal's fruit is ashes: in the dust 
The fair-hair'd Daughter of the Isles is laid^ 
The love of millions! How we did intrust 
Futurity to her! and, though it must 
Darken above our bones, yet fondly deem'd 
Our children should obey her^ child, and bless'd 
Her and her hoped-for seed, whose promise seem'd 
Like stars to shepherds' eyes: — 'twas but a meteor 
beam'd. 
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CLXZI. 

Woe unto us, not her; for she sleeps well: 
The fickle reek of popular hreath, the tongue 
Of hollow counsel, the false oracle. 
Which from the hirth of monarchy hath rung 
Its knell in princely ears, till the o'erstung 
Nations have arm'd in madness, the strange fate(®) 
Which tumhles mightiest sovereigns^ and hath flung 
Against their hlind omnipotence a weight 
Within the opposing scale, which crushes soon or late,— 

CLXXU. 

These might have heen her destiny; but no. 
Our hearts deny it: and so young, so fair. 
Good without effort, great without a foe; 
But now a bride and mother— and now there! 
How many ties did that stem moment tear! 
From thy Sire's to his humblest subject's breast 
Is link'd the electric chain of that despair, 
AVhose shock was as an earthquake's, and opprest 
The land which loved thee so that none could love thee 
best 

CLXXIII. 

(70) Lo^ Nemi! navell'd in the woody hills 
So far, that the uprooting wind which tears 
The oak from his foundation, and which spills 
The ocean o'er its boundary, and bears 
Its foam against the skies, reluctant spares 
The oval mirror of thy glassy lake; 
And, calm as cheriah'd hate, its surface wears 
A deep cold setded aspect nought can shake, 
A^l^ into itself and round, as sleeps the snake. 
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CLXXIV. 

And near Albano's scarce divided waves 
Shine from a sister valley ; — and afar 
The Tiber winds^ and the broad ocean laves 
The Latian coast where sprang the Epic war, 
^'Arms and the Man/' whose re-ascending star ■ 
Rose o'er an empire: — but beneath thy right 
Tully reposed from Rome; — ^and where yon bar 
Of girdling mountains intercepts the sight 
The Sabine farm was till*d, the weary bard's delight (7i) 

CLXXV. 

But I forget — My Pilgrim's shrine is won, 
And he and I must part, — so let it be, — 
His task and mine alike are nearly done; 
Yet once more let us look upon the sea; 
The midland ocean breaks on him and me. 
And from the Alban Mount we now behold 
Our friend of youth, that ocean, which when we 
Beheld it last by Calpe's rock unfold 
Those waves, we follow'd on till the dark Euxine roll'd 

CLXXVI. 

Upon the blue Sympl^ades: long years — 
Long, though not very many, since have done 
Their work on both; some suffering and some tears 
Have left us nearly where we had b^un: 
Yet not in vain our mortal race hath run. 
We have had our reward — and it is here; 
That we can yet feel gladden'd by the sun, 
And reap from earth, sea, joy almost as dear 
As if there were no man to trouble what is dear. 
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CHi! tfan the DeMTt ivae my dwdfii^-plaee, 
Wxtii one £ur fljiini fa* my misBileff', 
That I mi^bt aD fiaget ^le hmniB imoe. 
And, hath^no one, love hot onfy her! 
Te ISementBl— 4ii ndiiMe **»MJJii>g itir 
I fed myMlf enlled-Ckii ye not 
Aeoord me mdi a hemg? Da 1 ccr 
In dgaiiiiig audi iphriat many a ipot? 
T%oi^^ widi them to convene can laidy be oar lot. 



Tliere k a pl e awue in the paAlern wooda. 
There is a nqitnre on the knciy ahoK^y 
There is socieCy, where none intmdeiy 
By the deq> Sea, and mnsic in ita roar: 
I love not Man the less, but NatOFemar^ 
From these our interviews, in which I steal 
From all I may be, or have been befoffe. 
To mingle with the Universe, and fed 
What I can ne'er express, yet can not all oonceaL 



ex: 



RdQ on, thoa de^ and dark bhie ocean — ^roll! 
Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
Bfan marks the earth with rain — ^his control 
Stops with the shore;— npon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all thy deed, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man's ravage, save his own. 
When, for a moment, like a drop of rain^ 
He sinks into thy depths with babbling groan, 
J^itbout a grave, unknelTd, unoofiBn'd, and imknown. 
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CLXXX. 

His steps are not upon thy paths,— thy fields 
Are not a spoil for him,— thou dost arise 
And shake him from thee; the vile strength he widids 
For earth's destruction thou dost all despise. 
Spuming him from thy hosom to the skies, 
-^d send'st him, -shivering in thy playful spray 
And howling, to his Grods, where haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port or hay. 
And dashest him again to earth:— there let him lay. 

CLZXXI. 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 
Of rock-huilt cities, hidding nations quake. 
And monarchs tremhle in their capitals. 
The oak leviathans, whose huge ribs make 
Their clay creator the vain title take 
Of lord of thee, and arbiter of war; 
These are thy toys, and, as the snowy flake, 
They melt into thy yeast of waves, which mar 
Alike the Armada's pride, or spoils of Trafalgar. 

CLXXXII. 

Thy shores are empires, changed in all save thee— 
Assyria, Greece^ Rome, Carthage, what are they? 
Thy waters wasted them while they were free, 
And many a tyrant since; their shores ohey 
The stranger, slave, or savage; their decay 
Has dried up realms to deserts:— not so thou. 
Unchangeable save to thy wild waves' play- 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow- 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, thou roUest now« 
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cLxxxni. 

Thou glorious mirror^ where the Ahnigbty's form 
Glasses itself in tempests; in all time, 
Cahn or convulsed — in hreeze, or gale, or storm. 
Icing the pole, or in the torrid dime 
Dark-heaving; — houndless, endless, and sahlime— 
The image of Eternity — the throne 
Of the Invisihle; even from out thy slime 
The monsters of the deep are made; each zone 
Oheys thee; thou goest fordi, dread, fathomless, alone. 

CLXXZIV. 

And I have loved thee, Ocean ! and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy hreast to be 
Borne, hke thy bubbles, onward: from a boy 
I wanton'd with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight; and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror — 'twas a pleasing fear. 
For I was as it were a child of thee. 
And trusted to thy billows far and near. 
And laid my hand upon thy mane — as I do here. 

CLXXXV. 

My task is done— my song hath ceased — ^my theme 
Has died into an echo; it is fit 
The spell should break of this protracted dream. 
The torch shall be extinguished which hath lit 
My midnight lamp^and what is writ, is writ, — 
Would it were worthier! but I am not now 
That which I have been — and my visions flit 
Less palpably before me — and the glow 
I^Tlich in my spirit dwelt is fluttering, faint, and low. 
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CLXXXVI. 

Farewell! a word that must be, and hath been — 
A sound which makes us linger; — yet — farewell! 
Ye! who have traced the Pilgrim to the scene 
Which is his last, if in your memories dwell 
A thought which once was his, if on ye swell 
A single recollection, not in vain 
He wore his sandal-shoon, and scallop-shell; 
Farewell! with him alone may rest the pain. 
If such there were — with youy the moral of his strain! 
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NOTES TO CANTO IV. 



1. 

I stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs; 
A palace and a prison on each hand. 

Stanza i. lines 1 and 2. 

The communication between the ducal palace and the 
prisons of Venice is by a gloomy bridge, or covered gallery, 
high above the water, and divided by a stone wall into a 
passage and a cell. The state dungeons, called «'poszi," or 
wells, were sunk in the thick walls of the palace; and the 
prisoner when taken out to die was conducted across the 
gallery to the other side, and being then led back into the 
other compartment, or cell, upon the bridge, was there 
strangled. The low portal through which the criminal was 
taken into this c^ll is now walled up; but the passage ia 
still open, and is still known by the name of the Bridge of 
Sighs. The pozzi are under the flooring of the chamber at 
the foot of the bridge. They were formerly twelve, but on 
the first arrival of the French, the Venetians hastily blocked 
or broke up the deeper of these dungeons. You may still, 
however, descend by a trap-door, and crawl down through 
holes, half-choked by rubbish, to the depth of two stories 
below the first range. If you are in want of consolation for 
the extinction of patrician power, perhaps you may find it 
there ; scarcely a ray of light glimmers into the narrow gal- 
lery which leads to the cells, and the places of confinement 
themselves are totally dark. A small hole in the wall ad- 
mitted the damp air of the passages, and served for the 
Introduction of the prisoner's food. A wooden pallet, raised 
a foot from the ground, was the only furniture. The con- 
ductors tell you that a light was not allowed. The cells are 
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akmn fiv< pus in iBBffd^ two aal a Ulf !■ width, and 
wvec Jboi in heiifbi. ll»-«iedinctlykcBflBtb one another, 
■nc iMphTtina k auuMwliax diffiflT in tbe lower holes. 
CmU one jtrMtmmr ww iknad wlien the if pwhlfc im de- 
«mcmd inxr xheae >)irtiino» i m» w u k nnl he is said to hare 
baec confinBd shcaen yeaxs. Bsx tteinnaates of thedon- 
ITraiif he&MOli tand left xxnoes «f their icpentanoe, or of thdr 
osspab. whv± are sdD vtaBde, and aaj pfihaya owe aome- 
xhinf xr> xBcen: iaiieuuit^. So^ttaftte detained appear to 
have- gflhnrtad ^painBt, and odiess to have heionged to, the 
«aci«c had}, am onlv &bbi tbtit ajgnaiai as, bnt from the 
churdies and heSfeies wMA l^ey haig ■ lali hirt vponthe 
walk, nie naderaay natai^pecitoaeeaspecimaiof the 
XBCords jmanj ii ad hv aa tenMe a aoBtnie. As nearly as 

sSicT could he oofded hy snoR t3a(a cae pendl. tinee of them 
artaEfoQows: 

1. 
sroar n rx^AM jlm axccara raxsA e taci 
«^ rvmm tvu na snaxi xmmiB e lacci 
13. rxvTian raaman anrLLa oiota 

MA BXS ni TAliOa TCO x^ TBaA rnoTA 

]6(C. AJ>i 2. OKXAao. pui nx- 
TsiTTO r* x^ aBsnamxiA p* Aran dato 
x»A MAXZAa A rx Moaro 

lAooxro . cmrm . scaissa. 

2. 
rx PAai^a pocao et 
xx«Aaa pao3rro ct 

rx PKxsAa AX. pixk pro DAaa la tita 
A XOI ALTai nxscHixi 

KOO lOHX BAPTISTA AO 
KCCX.K8IAn COaTXLl^aiLS. 

3. 

DK CHI MI FIDO GUAaDAMI DIO 

DK CHI XOX MI FIDO MI OUAaOAaO lO 
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The copyist has followed, not corrected the solecisms ; 
some of which are however not qiilte so decided, since the 
letters were evidently scratched iu the dark. It only need 
be observed, that begtemmia and mangiar may be read in the 
first inscription, which was probably written by a prisoner 
confined for some act of impiety committed at a funeral ; 
that CorieUariua is the name of a parish on terra firma, near 
the sea ; and that the last initials evidently are put for Viva 
la santa Chiesa KatMica Romano, 

2. 
She looks a sea Cyhele, fresh from ocean. 
Rising with her tiara of proud towers. 

Stanza ii. lines 1 and 2. 

An old writer, describing the appearance of Venice, has 
made use of the above image, which would not be poetical 
were, it not true. 

** Quo fit ut qui supeme urbem eontemjiietur, turritam tellu- 
ris imaginem medio Oceanofiguratam se putet inspicere*." 

3. 
In Venice Tasso's echoes are no mt/re. 

Stanza Ui. line 1. 

The well known song of the gondoliers, of alternate 
stanzas from Tasso's Jerusalem, has died with the inde- 
p^idcnce of Venice. Editions of the poem, with the ori- 
ginal on one column, and the Venetian variations on the 
other, as sung by the boatmen, were once common, and are 
still to be found. The following extract will serve to show 
the di£ference between the Tuscan epic and the " Canta alia 
Barcariola." 

ORIGINAL. 

Canto r arme pietose, e '1 capitano 
Che '1 gran Sepolcro Iiber6 di Cristo. 

Molto egli opr6 col senno, e con la mano 
Molto sofM nel glorioso acquisto ; 



» Marci Antonii Sabelli de Venetae Urbis situ narratio, edit 
Taurin. 1527, lib. i. fol. 203. 
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E in van 1' Inferno a lui s' oppose* e in vano 
S' arm6 d' Asia, e di Libia il popol misto, 
Che il Ciel gli di^ favore, e sotto a i Santi 
S^^^ ridusse i suoi compagni erranti. 

VBNKtlAN. 

L' anne pietose de cantar gho vogia, 

E de Gofiredo la immortal braura 
Che al fin 1' ha libera co strassia, e dogia 

Del nostro buon Gesl^ la Sepoltura 
De mezo mondo unito, e de quel Bogia 

Missier Pluton noo 1' ha bu mai paura: 
Dio r ha agiuU, e i compagni sparpagnai 
Tutti '1 gh' i ha messi insieme i di del DaL 

Some of the elder gondoliers will, however, take up and 
continue a stanza of their once familiar bard. 

On the 7th of last January, the author of Childe Harold, 
and another Englishman, the writer of this notice, rowed to 
the Lido with two singers, one of whom was a carpenter, and 
the other a gondolier. The former placed himself at the 
prow, the latter at the stem of the boat. A little after 
leaving the quay of the Piazzetta, they b^an to sing, and 
continued their exercise until we arrived at the island. 
They gave us, amongst other essays, the death of Clorinda, 
and the palace of Armida ; and did not sing the Venetian, 
but the Tuscan verses. The carpenter, however, who was 
the cleverer of the two, and was frequently obliged to 
prompt his companion, told us that he could translate the 
original. He added, that he could sing almost three hundred 
stanzas, but had not spirits {morbin was the word he used) 
to learn any more, or to sing what he already knew: a man 
must have idle time on his hands to acquire, or to repeat, 
and, said the poor fellow, <'look at my clothes and at m^; 
I am starving." This speech was more affecting than his 
performance, which habit alone can make attractive. The 
recitative was shrill, screaming, and monotonous, and the 
gondolier behind assisted his voice by holding his hand to 
one side of his mouth. The carpenter used a quiet action, 
which he evidently endeavoured to restrain ; but was too 
much interested in his subject altogether to repress: From 
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these men we learnt that singhig is not confined to the gon- 
doliers, and that* although the chant is seldom, if ever, vo- 
luntary, there are still several amongst the lower classes who 
are acquainted with a few stanzas. 

It does not appear that it is usual for the performers to 
row and sing at the same time. Although the verses of the 
Jerusalem are no longer casually heard, there is yet much 
music upon the Venetian canals; and upon holidays, those 
strangers who are not near or informed enough to disthiguish 
the words, may fancy that many of the gondolas still re- 
sound with the strains of Tasso. The writer of some remarks 
which appeared in the Curiosities of Literature must excuse 
his being twice quoted; for, with the exception of some 
phrases a little too ambitious and extravagant,. he has fur- 
nished a very exact, as well as agreeable, description. 

** In Venice the gondoliers know by heart long passages 
from Ariosto and Tasso, and often chant them with a pe^ 
culiar melody. But this talent seems at present on the de- 
cline :•— at least, after taking some pains, I could find no 
more than two persons who delivered to me in this way a 
passage from Tassa I must add, that the late Mr. Berry 
once chanted to me a passage in Tasso in the manner, as he 
assured me, of the gondoliers. 

** There are always two concerned, who alternately sing 
the strophes. We know the melody eventually by Rousseau, 
to whose songs it is printed ; it has properly no melodious 
movement, and is a sort of medium between Uie canto fermo 
and the canto figurato; it approaches to the former by re- 
citativical declamation, and to the latter by passages and* 
course, by which one syllable is detained and embellished. 

" I entered a gondola by moonlight; one singer placed 
himself forwards, and the other aft, and thus proceeded to 
St. Georgio. One began the song: when he had ended his 
strophe, the other took up the lay, and so continued the 8<nig 
alternately. Throughout the whole of it, the same notes 
invariably returned, but, according to the subject matter of . 
the strophe, they laid a greater or a smaller stress, some- 
times on one, and sometimes on another note, and indeed 
changed the enimciation of the whole strophe as the object 
of the poem altered. 




the 

ti^ quickly 

tobesviag in 

socoeedini^ tiie 

r, wfao listened 

the Conner left tiff. 

It notes, accordjiig 

ofthe 

ot tike moon, the deep 
tliat owed like spirits hither 
the striking pecnliaiity of the 
aad annite aO dwse dmonftsnces it was euy to confess the 
disxactcr of this wonderfnl hannany. 

"It suits pcxfectlj vefl vith an idle, solitary mariner, 
lyin^ at kagth in hu vessd at rest on one of these canals, 
waiting for his company, or Cor a £ue, the tiresomeneas of 
which situation is somewhat aDeriated by the songs and 
poetical stories he has in memory. He often raises his voice 
u loud as he can, whidi extends itself to a rast distance over 
the tranquQ mirror, and as all is still around, be is, as it 
were, in a ac^tude in the midst of a large and populous 
Here is no rattling of carriages, no noise of foot 
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passengers ; a silent gondola glides now and then by him, of 
which the splashings of the oars are scarcely to be heard* 

**At a distance he hears another, perhaps utterly un- 
known to him. Melody and verse immediately attach the 
two strangers; he becomes the responsive echo to the former, 
and exerts himself to be heard as he had heard the other. 
By a tacit convention they alternate verse for verse ; though 
the song should last the whole night through, they entertain 
themselves without fatigue : the hearers, who are passing 
between the two, take part in the amusement. 

'< This vocal performance sounds best at a great distance, 
and is then inexpressibly charming, as it only fulfils its de> 
sign in the sentiment of remoteness. It is plaintive, but 
not dismal in it ssound, and at times it is scarcely possible to 
refrain from tears. My companion, who otherwise was not 
a very delicately organized person, said quite unexpectedly : 
e singolare come quel canto intenerisce, e molto piili quando 
lo cantano meglio. 

'* I was told that the women of Libo, the long row of 
islands that divides the Adriatic from the Lagouns *, par-> 
ticularly the women of the extreme districts of Malamocco 
and Palestrina, sing in like manner the works of Tasso to 
these and similar tunes. 

** They have the custom, when their husbands are fishing 
out at sea, to sit along the shore in the evenings and vocife- 
rate these songs, and continue to ^o so with great violmce, 
till each of them can distinguish the responses of her own 
husband at a distance f." 

The love of music and of poetry distinguishes all classes 
of Venetians, even amongst the tuneful sons of Italy. The 
city itself can occasionally furnish respectable audiences for 
two and even three opera-houses at a time; and there are 
few events in private life that do not call forth a printed and 
circulated sonnet. Does a physician or a lawyer take his 
degree, or a clergyman preach his maiden sermon, has a sur- 



* The writer meant Lido, which is not a long row of islands, 
but a long island : littiM, the shore. 

t Curiosities of Literature, vol.ii. p. 156, edit. 180T; and 
Appendix xxix. to Black's Life of Tasso. 
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St. Moses, 

St. BcBedkt. a conedy of characters. 

St. Luke, repose. 

When it b reconected what the Catholics heliere their con- 
•eciated wafer to be, we may perhaps think it worthy of a 
more respectable nidie than bet ■ e c u poetry and the play* 
house. 



Sparta hath manjf a tcorthier ton than he, 

Stanxa 9« line 5. 

The answer of the mother of Brasidas to the strangers who 
praised the memory of her son. 
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5. 
St. Mark yet sees his lion where he stood 

Stand, 

Stanza xL line 5. 

The lion has lost nothing by his jouraey to the Invalided 
but the gospel which supported the paw that is now on a level 
with the other foot. The horses also are returned to the ill- 
chosen spot whence they set out, and are, as before, half 
hidden under the porch window of St. Mark's church. 

Their history, after a desperate struggle, has been satis- 
factorily explored. The decisions and doubts of Erizzo and 
Zanettl, and lastly, of the Count Leopold Cicognara, would 
have given them a Roman extraction, and a pedigree not 
more ancient than the reign of Nero. But M. de Sphlegel 
stepped in to teach the Venetians the value of their own trea- 
sures, and a Greek vindicated, at last and for ever, the pre- 
tension of his countrymen to this noble production*. Mr. 
Mustoxidi has not been left without a reply ; but, as yet, he 
has received no answer. It should seem that the horses are 
irrevocably Chian, and were transferred to Constantinople 
by Theodosius. Lapidary writing is a favourite play of the 
Italians, and has conferred reputation on more than one of 
their literary characters. One of the best specimens of Bo- 
doni's typography is a respectable volume of inscriptions, all 
written by his friend Pacciaudi. Several were prepared for 
the recovered horses. It is to be hoped the best was not se- 
lected, when the following words were ranged in gold letters 
above the cathedral porch. 

QUATUOR * BQUORUH • 8IONA • A • VBNBTIS • BYZANTIO * 
CARTA • AD • TEMP • D • MAR • A • B • 8 • MCCIV • P081TA • 
QVX • HOSTILI8 * CUPIDITA8 * A • MDCCIIIC • AB8TULERAT • 
FRANC * I • IMP * PACI8 ' ORBI • DATJB • TROPUJEUM * A • 
MDCCCXV • VICTOR • RKDUXIT. 

Nothing shall be said of the Latin, but it may be permitted 
to observe, that the injustice of the Venetians in transporting 
the horses from Constantinople was at least equal to that of 



« Sui quattro cavalli della Basilica di S. Marco in Venezia* 
Lettera di Andrea Mustoxidi Ccrcirese. Padua, per Bettoni 
e compag. . . . 1816. 
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the French in carrying them to Paris, and that it would have 
been more prudent to have avoided all allusions to either 
robbery. An apostolic prince should, perhaps, have objected 
to affixing over the principal oitrance of a metropolitan 
church an inscription having a reference to any other triumphs 
than those of religion. Nothing less than the pacification of 
the world can excuse such a solecism. 

6. 
The Suabian sited, and now the Austrian reigns — 
An Emperor tramples where an Emperor kneiU, 

Stanaa xiL lines 1 and 2. 

After many vain efibrts on the part of the Italians entiiidy 
to throw off the yoke of Frederic Barbaroasa, and as fruitless 
attempts of the Emperor to make himself absolute master 
throughout the whole of his Cisalpine dominion^, the bloody 
struggles of four and twenty years were happily brought to 
a close in the city of Venice. The articles of a treaty had 
been previoiMb^ agreed upon between Pope Alexander III. 
and Barbaroi^, and the former having received a safe con> 
duct, had already arrived at Venice from Ferrara, in com- 
pany with the ambassadors of the king of Sicily and the con* 
suls of the Lombard league. There still remained, however, 
many points to adjust, and for several days the peace was 
believed to be impracticable. At this juncture it was sud- 
denly reported that the Emperor had arrived at Chioia, a 
town fifteen miles from the capitaL The Venetians rose 
turaultuously, and insisted upon immediately conducting 
him to the city. The Lombards took the alarm, and de- 
parted towards Treviso. The Pope himself was apprehen- 
sive of some disaster if Frederic should suddenly advance 
upon him, but was reassured by the prudence and address of 
Sebastian Ziani, the Doge. Several embassies passed be- 
tween Chioza and the capital, until, at last, the Emperor 
relaxing somewhat of his pretensions, " laid aside his leonine 
ferocity, and put on the mildness of the lamb*." 



♦ " Quibus auditis, imnerator, operante eo, qui corda prin- 
cipum sicut vult et quando vult humiliter inclinat.leonina feri- 
Uted eposita, ovinam mansuetudinrm induit." Romualdi Sa- 
i Chronicon. apud Swipt. Rer. Ital. Tom. VII. p. aao. 
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On Saturday the 23d of July, in the year 1177* six Vene- 
tian galleya transferred Frederic, in great pomp, from Chioza 
to the island of Lido, a mile from Venice. Early the next 
morning the Pope, accompanied by the Sicilian ambassadors, 
and by the envoys of Lombardy, whom he had recalled from 
the main land, together with a great concourse of people, re- 
paired f^om the patriarchal palace to St. Mark's church, and 
solemnly absolved the Emperor and his partisans from the 
excommunication pronounced against him. The Chancellor 
of the Empire, on the part of his master, renounced the anti- 
popes and their schismatic adherents. Immediately the 
I>oge, with a great suite both of the clergy and laity, got on 
board the galleys, and waiting on Frederic, rowed him in 
mighty state from the Lido to the capital. The Emperor 
descended from the galley at the quay of the Piazzetta. The 
Doge, the patriarch, his bishops and clergy, and the people 
of Venice with their crosses and their standards, marched in 
solemn procession before him to the church of Saint Mark. 
Alexander was seated before the vestibule of the basilica, at* 
tended by his bishops and cardinals, by the patriaz^ of Aqui- 
leja, by the archbishops and bishops of Lombardy, aU of 
them in state, and clothed in their church robes. Frederic 
approached — '< moved by the Holy Spirit, venerating the 
Almighty in the person of Alexander, laying aside his im- 
perial dignity, and throwing off his mantle, he prostrated 
himself at full length at the feet of the Pope. Alexander, 
with tears in his eyes, raised him benignantly from the 
ground, kissed him, blessed him ; and immediately the Ger- 
mans of the train sang, with a loud voice, ' We praise thee, 
O Lord.' The Emperor then taking the Pope by the right 
hand, led him to the church, and having received his bene- 
diction, returned to the ducal palace*." The ceremony of 
humiliation was repeated the next day. The Pope himself,' 
at the request of Frederic, said mass at St Mark's. The 
Emperor again laid aside his imperial mantle, and, taking a 
wand in his hand, officiated as verger, driving the laity from 
the choir, and preceding the pontiff to the altar. Alexander, 
after reciting the gospel, preached to the people* The Em- 

* Ibid, page 381. 
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peror put himself close to the pulpit In the attitude of list< 
ening; and the pontiff, touched by tliis mark of his attai< 
tlon, for he knew that Frederic dkl not understand a word 
he said, commanded the patriarch of Aquima to translate 
the Latin discourse into the German tongue. The creed was 
then chanted. Frederic made his oblation and kisaed ttke 
Pope^s feet, and, mass being over, led him by the hand to 
his white horse. He held the stirrup, and would have led 
the horse's rein to the water side, had not the Pope accepted 
of the inclination for the performance, and affectionatdy 
dismissed him with his benediction. Such is the subetanoe 
of the account left by the archbishop of Salerno, who was 
present at the ceremony, and whose story is confirmed by 
every subsequent narration. It would be not w<ntth so mi* 
nute a record, were it not the triimiph of liberty as well u 
of superstition. The states of Lombardy owed to it the con- 
firmation of their privil^es; and Alexander had reason to 
thank the Almighty, who had enabled an Infirm, unarmed 
old man to subdue a terrible and potent sovereign*. 

7. 

Oh, for one hour of blind old Dandolo ! 
Th' octogenarian chief » ByzantiunCe conquering foe. 

Stanaa xii. lines 8 and 9^ 

The reader will recollect the exclamation of the high- 
lander. Oh for one hour of Dundee/ Henry Dandolo, when 
elected Doge, In 1192, was eighty-five years of age. When 
he commanded the Venetians at the taking of Constanti- 
nople, he was consequently ninety-seven years old. At this 
age he annexed the fourth and a half of the whole empire of 
Romania f, for so the Roman empire was ^^len called, to the 



« See the above cited Romuald of Salerao. In a second 
mon which Alexander preached. on the first day of Aufnut, be- 
fore the Emperor, he compared Frederic to the prodigal son, 
and himself to the forgiving father. 

t Mr. Gibbon has omitted the important <e, and has written 
Romani instead of Romanise. Decline and Fall, cap. IxL note 
9. But the title acquired by Dandolo runs thus in the chro- 
nicle of his namesake, the Doge Andrew Dandolo. DucaK («• 
iulo addidit, " Quartce partis et dimidia totius impa^i Ro. 
mania," And. Dand. Chrouicon. cap. iii. parsxxxvii.ap. Script. 
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title and to the territories of the Venetian Doge^ The three- 
eighths of this empire were preserved in the diplomas until 
the dukedom of Giovanni Dolfino, who made use of the 
above designation in the year 1357** 

Dandolo led the attack on Constantinople in person : two 
ships* the Paradise and the Pilgrim, were tied together, and 
a drawbridge or ladder let down from their higher yards to 
the walls. The Doge was one of the first to rush into the 
city. Then was completed, said the Venetians, the prophecy 
of the Erythraean sibyl. « A gathering together of the pow- 
erful shall be made amidst the waves of the Adriatic, under 
a blind leader ; they shall beset the goat— they shall profane 
Byzantium — they shall blacken her buildings— her spoils 
shall be dispersed ; a new goat shall bleat until they have 
measured out and run over fifty-four feet, nine inches, and 
a half t." 

Dandolo died on the first day of June, 1205, having reigned 
thirteen years, six months, and five days, and was buried in 
the church of St. Sophia, at Constantinople. Strangely 
enough it must sound, that the name of the reb^ apothe- 
cary who received the Doge's sword, and annihilated the an- 
cient government, in 1796-7* was Dandolo. 

8. 
But is not Dorians menace come topoMf 
Are they not bridled f 

Stanza xiii. lines 3 and 4. 

After the loss of the battle of Pola, and the taking of 

C hioza on the 16th of August, 1379, by the united armament 

Rer. Ital. tom. xii. page 331. And the Romanise is observed 
in the subsequent acts of the Doges. Indeed the continental 
possessions of theClteek empire in Europe were then generally 
known by Uie name of Romania, and that appellation is stiU 
seen in the maps of Turkey as applied to Thrace^ 

« See the continuation or Datadolo's Chronicle, ibid. page 498. 
Mr. Gibbon appears not to include Dolfino, following Sanudo, 
who says, " il qtial titolo »i tuofin al Doge Giovanni Do^no.** 
See Vite de* Duchi di Venesia. ap. Script Rer. Ital. tom. xxii.> 

530. 641. 

t Fiet potentium in aquie Adriaticie crmgregatiot caeoprtB' 
duce, Hircum ambigentt Byzantium prophanabuntftedijicia de- 
nigr^mntt gpolia dispergentuvt Hircus novus balabit usque 
dum LIV pede» et IX poUicee, et aemia prameneurati diecur- 
rant.*' [Chronicon, ibid, pars xxxiv.] 
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of the Geaeese and Francesco da Carrara, Signer of Padua, 
the Venetians were reduced to the utmost despair. An em- 
bassy was sent to the conquerors with a blank sheet of paper, 
praying them to prescribe whiat terms they pleased, and 
leave to Venice only her independence. The Prince of Padua 
was inclined to listen to these proposals, but the Genoese, 
who, after the victory at Pola, had shouted, **to Venice, to 
Venice, and long live St. George," determined to annihilate 
their rival, and Peter Doria, their commander in chief, re- 
turned this answer to the suppliants : ** On God's faith, gen- 
tlemen of Venice, ye shall have no peace from theSignor oi 
Padua, nor from our commune of Genoa, until we have first 
put a rein upon those unbridled horses of yours, that are 
upon the porch of your evangelist St. Mark. When we have 
bridled them, we shall keep you quiet And this is the plea- 
sure of U3 and of your commune. As for these my brothers 
of Genoa, that you have brought with you to give up to us, 
I will not have them : take them back ; for, in a few days 
hence, I shall come and let them out of prison myself, both 
these and all the others*." In fact, the Genoese did ad- 
vance as far as Malamocco, within five miles of the capital: 
but their own danger and the pride of their enemies gave 
courage to the Venetians, who made prodigious efforts, and 
many individual sacrifices, all of them carefully recorded by 
their historians. Vettor Pisani was put at the head of thirty- 
four galleys. The Genoese broke up from Malamocco, and 
retired to Chioza in October; but they again threatened Ve- 
nice, which was reduced to extremities. At this time, the 
1st of January, 1380, arrived Carlo Zeno, who had been 
cruising on the Genoese coast with fourteen galleys. The 
Venetians were now strong enough to besiege the Genoese. 
Doria was killed on the 22d of January by a stone bullet 195 
pounds weight, discharged f^om a bombard called the Tre- 

« **Alla fi di DiOt Signori Veneziani, non haverete mai pace 
dot Signore di Padouot ni dal noatro commune di Cemova, te 
primieramente non mettemo le brig^ie a quelli voatri ettvatti 
afrenatit che aono au la Reta del Voatro Evangelieta S. Marco, 
Imbrenati che gli havremot vifaremo stare in buona pace, B 
questa e la intenxione nostra, e del nottro commune. Qwesfi 
mieifratelli Genoveai che havete menaH eon voi per donarei, mom 
/{ voglio ; rimanetegli in dietro perche to intendo da qui a jMcAi 
^iomi venirgli a riewoter, dalle voetreprigUmi, e loro egii oMri.** 
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vlsan. Chioza was then closely invested: 6000<%uxilfarie8, 
amongst whom were some English Condottieri, commanded 
by one Captain Ceccho, joined the Venetians. The Genoese, 
in their turn,, prayed for conditions, but none were granted, 
until, at last, they surrendered at discretion ; and, on the 24th 
of June, 1380, the Doge Contarini made his triumphal entry 
into Chioza. Four thousand prisoners, nineteen galleys, 
many smaller vessels and barks, with all the ammunition 
and arms, and outfit of the expedition, fell into the hands 
of the conquerors, who, had it not been for the inexorable 
answer of Doria, would have gladly reduced their dominion 
to the city of Venice. An account of these transactions is 
found in a work called the War of Chioza, written by Daniel 
Chinazzo, who was in Venice at the time*. 

9. 
The " Planter of the Lion" 

Stanza xiv. line 3. 

Plant the Linn— that is, the Lion of St. Mark, the standard 
of the republic, which is the origin of the word Pantaloon~- 
Piantaleone, Pantaleon, Pantaloon. 

10. 
Thin streets, and foreign aspects, such as must 
Too oft remind her tvho^ and what enthrals. 

Stanza xv. lines 7 and 8. 

The population of Venice at the end of the seventeenth 
century amounted to nearly two hundred thousand souls. 
At the last census, taken two years ago, it was no more than 
about one hundred and three thousand, and it diminishes 
daily. The commerce and the official employments, which 
were to be the unexhausted source of Venetian grandeur, 
have both expired f. Most of the patrician mansions are de- 

* ** Chronaca della guerra di Chioza,"&c. Script. Rer. Italic. 

tom. XV. pp. 699 to 804. 

t " NounuUorum d nobilitate immeusse sunt opes, adeo ut 
vixsestimaripo8.sint: id quod tribus«^ rebus oritur, parsimonia, 
commercio, atque iis emolumentis, qu» e Repub. pcrcipiunt, 
quae banc ob cauyam diutuma fore creditur."-'See de Prin- 
dpatibus Italia;, Tractatus, edit- 1C31. 

VOL. I. ^ 
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serted, ano^ould gradually disappear, had not the goTem- 
ment, alarmed by the demolition of seventy-two, during 
the last two years, expressly forbidden this sad resource of 
poverty. Many remnants of the Venetian nobility are now 
scattered and confounded with the wealthier Jews upon the 
banks of the Brenta, whose palladian palaces have sunk, or 
are sinking, in the general decay. Of the ** gentiluomo Ye- 
neto," the name is still known, and that is all. He is but the 
shadow of his former self, but he is polite and kind. It surely 
may be pardoned to him if he is querulous. Whatever may 
have been the vices of the republic, and although the natural 
term of its existence may be thought by foreigners to have 
arrived in the due course of mortality, only one sentiment 
can be expected from the Venetians themselves. At no time 
were the subjects of the republic so unanimous in their re- 
solution to rally round the standard of St. Mark, as when it 
was for the last time unfurled ; and the cowardice and the 
treachery of the few patricians who reconmiended the fatal 
neutrality were confined to the persons of the traitors them- 
selves. The present race cannot be thought to regret the 
loss of their aristocratica) forms, and too despotic govern- 
ment; they think only on their vanished independence. 
They pine away at the remembrance, and on this subject 
suspend for a moment their gay good humour. Venice may 
be said, in the words of the scripture, ** to die daily;" and 
so general and so apparent is the decline, as to become pain- 
ful to a stranger, not reconciled to the sight of a wh<^e na- 
tion expiring as it were before his eyes. So artificial a cre- 
ation, having lost that principle which called it into life and 
supported its existence, must fall to pieces at once, and sink 
more rapidity than it rose. The abhorrence of slavery which 
drove the Venetians to the sea, has, since their disaster, 
forced them to the land, where they may be at least over- 
looked amongst the crowd of dependents, and not present 
the humiliating spectacle of a whole nation loaded with re- 
cent chains. Their liveliness, their a£fkbiHty, and that happy 
indifference which constitution alone can give, for philosophy 
aspires to it in vahi, have not sunk under circumstances ; but 
many peculiarities of costume and manner have by degrees 
been lost, and the nobles, with a pride common to all ItaUana 
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who have been masters, have not been persua^M to parade 
their insignificance. That splendour which was a proof and 
a portion of their power, they would not degrade into the 
trappings of their subjection. They retired from the space 
which they had occupied in the eyes of their fellow-citizens ; 
their continuance in which would have been a symptom of 
acquiescence, and an insult to those who suffered by the com- 
mon misfortune. Those who remained in the degraded 
capital might be said rather to haunt the scenes of their de- 
parted power, than to li\e in them. The reflection, *• who 
and what enthrals," will hardly bear a comment from one 
who is, nationally, the friend and the ally of the conqueror. 
It may, however, be allowed to say thus much, that to those 
who wish to recover their independence, any masters must 
be an object of detestation ; and it may be safely foretold 
that this unprofitable aversion will not have been corrected 
before Venice shall have sunk into the slime of her choked 
canals. 

II. 
Redemption rose up in the Attic Mtue. 

Stanza xvL line 3. 

The story is told in Plutarch's life of Nicias, 

12. 
And Otwajft Radcl\jBfe» Schiller, Shakspeare'e art. 

Stanza xviii. line 5. 

Venice Preserved ; Mysteries of Udolpho; the Ghost-seer, 
or Armenian; the Merchant of Veni^; Othellp. 

13. 
Butfiwn their nature will the tannen grow 
Loftieet on Icftieet and leatt sheltered rock*. 

Stanza xx. lines 1 and 2. 

Tannen is the plural of tqnne, a species of fir peculiar to 
the Alps, which only thrives in very rocky parts, where 
scarcely soil suflScient for its nourishment can be found. On 
these spots it fprovs to a greater height than any other moun- 
tain tree. 
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15. 
WaSBntuf 'he ^m ecftieh 'i^tttra /iis lady'* mimt 
With fu* meiodimm* razrs, ^e stne hutumfftn jf:.mtfm 



Tbaakft to the critiqd acnmen of > Scoo -hmaa , wc 

» litti* of Ljmxm a» ever*. The dimso % &> a .ai Ae 
AUm dc Sflde. Iii» tziiiinpiia» hi» aaees* cm no loogsc !»- 
iCmct araDSuw-i-. We muat not, ttawerer. think titat tltese 
menunn areas much a ramance as Bdiaadus or the Iacis> 
a jtfwng h wc are toid ao by Dr; Beattie» a gzeat name* bat a 
Uttie antfaoBty:;:. His '* laiMrar" has not been m Tzin, BOt- 
witfastandiog his *« lore" has, like most other passions, made 
}%v m ridicukras j. The hypothesis which orerpowexed the 
itmggiing Italians, and carried along less hitsrested crrtks 
m its cnrroit, is nin out. We hare another proof that ve 
ran be never sure that the parado:t, the most singxilar, and 
chcrefiore having the moit agreeahie and authentic air, wiU 
not gire place to the re-estahiished ancient prejudice. 



* "cc A a Historical and Criticai Essay on the Life and Cha- 
racter of Petrarch : and a Di^iKertation on an Historical Hypo- 
thc^.s of the Abhe de Sade : the first appeared about the year 
t7)i4; the other is toierted in the fourth volume of the Trans- 
aAtinn-o of the Rnj al Soetety of Edinburgh, and both have been 
inonrporated into a work, published, under the first title, by 
Ballantyne in isio. 

t M^tnoire?. pour la Vie de P^trarque. 

: Life of B^aLtie, by Sff W. Fortes, t. iL p. 10«. 

\ Mr. Gibbon called his Memoirs, " a labour of love,** (see 
Dedine and Fall, cap. Ixx. note i.) , and followed him with con- 
fldenre and delight. The compiler of a very voluminous work 
iTiUAt take much criticism up<Mi trust ; Mr. Gibbon has dooe so, 
though not M readily as some other authors. 
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It seems, then, first, that Laura was bom, lived* died, and 
was buried,not in Avignon, but in the country. The fountains 
of the Sorga, the thickets of Cabrieres, may resume their pre- 
tensions, and the exploded de la Bastie again be heard with 
complacency. The hypothesis of the Abbe had no stronger 
props than the parchm^it sonnet and medal found on the 
skeleton of the wife of Hugo de Sade, and the manuscript 
note to the Virgil of Petrarch, now in the Ambrosian library. 
If these proofs were both inc(Mi testable, the poetry was writ- 
ten, the medal composed, cast, and deposited within the space 
of twelve hours: and these deliberate duties were performed 
round the carcass of one who died of the plague, and was 
hurried to the grave on the day of her death. These docu- 
ments, therefore, are too decisive: they prove not the fact, 
but the forgery. Either the sonnet or the Virgilian note 
must be a falsification. The Abb^ cites both as incontestably 
true; the consequent deduction is inevitable— they are both 
evidently false*. 

Secondly, Laura was never married, and was a haughty 
virgin rather than that tender and prudent^ifeYiYiO honoured 
Avignon by making that town the theatre of an honest French 
passion, and played off for one and twenty years her little ma- 
chinery of alternate favours and refusals f upon the first poet 
of the age. It was, indeed, rather too unfair that a female 
should be made responsible for eleven children upon the faith 
of a misinterpreted abbreviation, and the decision of a libra- 
rian %, It is, however, satisfactory to think that the love of 

* The sonnet had before awakened the suspicions of Mr. 
Horace Walpole. See his letter to Wharton in 1763. 

t " I'ar oc petit manege, ccttc alternative de faveurs et de 
rigueurs bien m^nag^, une femme tendre et sage amuse, pen- 
dant vingt et un ans, le plus grand poSte de son sidde, sans 
faire la moindre br^che i son honneur." M^m. pour la Vie de 
P^trarque. Preface aux Francois. The Italian editor of the 
London edition of Petrarch, who has translated Lord Wood- 
houseloe, renders the •* femme tendre et sage," **rqffinata 
civetta." Riflessioni intoino a madonna Laura, p. 284, vol. iii. 
ed. 1811. 

X III a dialogue with St. Augustin, Petrarch has described 
Laura as having a body exhausted with repeated ptubs. The 
old editors read and printed perturbationibus ; but Mr. Cap- 
peronier, librarian to the French king in 1762, who saw the 
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14. 
A mmfffstar is at her tide, and reigns 
WUkker o'er ka^the laeeln heaven. 

Stansa xxriiL lines 1 and 2. 

Theabove dacriptioo may seem £uitastical or exaggorated 
to those who have neTer seen an Oriental or an Italian sky» 
yet it is bat a literal and hardly sufficient delineation of an 
Avgvst erenii^ <the eighteenth) as contoaaplated in one of 
many rides aloog the banks of the Brenta near La M inu 

15. 
Wmterim^r the tree trhich bears his ladifs name 
fntk kit melodious tears, he frace hi.Metftofime* 

Stansa xxx. lines 8 and 9. 

Thanks to the critical acumen of a Scotchman, we now 
know a$ little of Laura as ever*. The discoveries of the 
Abb^ de Sade, his triumphs, his sneers, can no longer in- 
struct or amuse f. We must not, however, think that these 
memoirs are as much a romance as Belisarius or the Incas, 
aldKMigh we are told so by Dr. Beattie, a great name, but a 
little authority^. His •* labour" has not been in vain, not- 
withstanding his ** love" has, like most other passions, made 
him ridiculous §. The hypothesis which overpowered the 
smig^ling Italians, and carried along less interested critics 
in its current, is run out. We have another proof that we 
can be never sure that the paradox, the roost singular, and 
therefore having the most agreeable and authentic air, will 
not give place to the re-established ancient prejudice. 

* See An llistorioa] and Critit-al Essay on the Life and Cha- 
racter of Petrarch; and a DLvsertation on an Historical Hypo- 
thec s of the Abbe dc Sade : the first appeared about the year 
1784; the other is inserted in the fourth volume of the Trans- 
action^of the RojalSociet>' of Edinburgh, and both have been 
mv>m¥Mated into a work, published, under the first title, bv 
Rillantyne m isio. ' 

f Memoires pour la Vie de Pfetrarque. 

: U(eQ||M|ge. by Sir \V. Fort«. t, ii. p. io«. 
. >al ^^^BiP"c4 h»« Memoirs, "a labour of love,** (see 
iJSr ^HPNl?*" ^^^ ''^ • *"** followed him with con- 

3^ ^BiJ!zf **'"P'J*^'" of a very voluminous work 

f ^Bosm upon trust ; Mr. Gibbon has done so. 

/ ^■r«* some other authors. 
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It seems, then, first, that Laura was bom, lived, died, and 
was buried,not in Avignon, but in the country. Thefountains 
of the Sorga, the thickets of Cabrieres, may resume their pre- 
tensions, and the exploded de la Basiie again be heard with 
complacency. I'he hypothesis of the Abbe had no stronger 
props than the parchment sonnet and medal found on the 
skeleton of the wife of Hugo de Sade, and the manuscript 
note to the Virgil of Petrarch, now in the Ambrosian library. 
If these proofs were both incontestable, the poetry was writ- 
ten, the medal composed, cast, and deposited within the space 
of twelve hours: and these deliberate duties were performed 
round the carcass of one who died of the plague, and was 
hurried to the grave on the day of her death. These docu- 
ments, therefore, are too decisive : they prove not the fact, 
but the forgery. Either the sonnet or the Virgilian note 
must be a falsification. The A.hh6 cites both as incontestably 
true; the consequent deduction is inevitable— they are both 
evidently false*. 

Secondly, Laura was never married, and was a haughty 
virgin rather than that tender and prudent wife who honoured 
Avignon by making that town the theatre of an honest French 
passion, and played off for one and twenty years her little ma- 
chinery of alternate favours and refusals! upon the first poet 
of the age. It was, indeed, rather too unfair that a female 
should be made responsible for eleven children upon the faith 
of a misinterpreted abbreviation, and the decision of a libra- 
rian X. It is, however, satisfactory to think that the love of 

* The sonnet had before awakened the suspicions of Mr. 
Horace Walpole. See his letter to Wharton in 1768. 

t " I*ar ce petit manege, ccttc alternative de faveurs et de 
rigueurs bieu m^nagte, une femme tendre et sage amuse, pen- 
dant vingt et un ans, le plus grand po^te de son sidcle, sans 
fairs la inoindre breche i son honneur." M^m. pour la Vie de 
F^trarque, Preface aux Franipois. The Italian editor of the 
Lon<l<)n edition of Petrarch, who has translated Lord Wood- 
houselee, renders the '* femme tendre et sage," "raffinata 
eivetta." Riflessioni intorno a madonna Laura, p. 284, vol. iii. 
ed. 1811. 

+ lu a dialogue with St. Augustin, Petrarch has described 
Laura as having a body exhausted with repeated ptube. The 
old editors read and printed perturbationibus ; but Mr. Cap- 
peronier, librarian to the French king in 1762, who saw the 
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The chair is still shown amongst the predous relics of Arqnil, 
which, tram the uninterrupted veneration that has been at- 
tached to every thing relative to this great man from the 
moment of his death to the pres^it hour, have, it may be 
hoped, a better chance of authenticity than the Shakspearian 
memorials of Stratford upon Avon. 

Arquk (for the last syllable is accented in pronunciation, 
although the analogy of the English language has been ob- 
served in the verse) is twelve miles from Padua, and about 
three miles on the right of the high road to Kovigo, in the 
bosom of the Euganean hills. After a walk of twenty minutes 
across a flat well-wooded meadow, you come to a little blue 
lake, clear, but fathomless, and to the foot of a succession of 
acclivities and hills, clothed with vineyards and orchards, 
rich with fir and pomegranate trees, and every sunny fruit 
shrub. From the banks of the lake the road winds into the 
hills, and the church of Arquk is soon seen between a cleft 
where two ridges slope towards each other, and nearly m- 
close the village. The houses are scattered at intervals on 
the steep sides of these summits ; and that of the poet is on 
the edge of a little knoll overlooking two descents, and com- 
manding a view not only of* the glowing gardens in the dales 
immediately beneath, but of the wide plains, above whose 
low woods of mulberry and willow, thickened into a dark 
mass by festoons of vines, tall single cypresses, and the spires 
of towus, are seen in the distance, which stretches to the 
mouths of the Po and the shores of the Adriatic. The cli- 
mate of these volcanic hills is warmer, and the vintage be- 
gins a week sooner than in the plains of Padua. Petrarch 
is laid, for he cannot be said to be buried, in a sarcophagus 
of red marble, raised on four pilasters on an elevated base, 
and preserved from an association with meaner tombs. It 
stands conspicuously alone, but will be soon overshadowed 
by four lately planted laurels. Petrarch's Fountain, for 
here every thing is Petrarch's, springs and expands itself 
beneath an artificial arch, a little below the church, and 
abounds plentifully, in the driest season, with that soft 
water which was the ancieut wealth of the Euganean hills. 
It would be more atlxaclive, -wete \\, T^cA.A"«^vi\ftft. veaa«s5»^ 
hometa and -wasip** "^^ Q\]>a»x vi\oKNA«s&KS: %»si^^ 
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assimilate the tombs of Petrarch and Archilochus. The re- 
volutions of centuries have spared these sequestered valleys, 
and the only violence which has been oflfered to the ashes of 
Petrarch was prompted, not by hate, but veneration. An 
attempt was made to rob the sarcophagus of its treasure, 
and one of the arms was stolen by a Florentine through a 
rent which is still visible. The injury is not forgotten, but 
has served to identify the poet with the country where he 
was bom, but where he would not live. A peasant boy of 
Arquk being -asked who Petrarch was, replied, *'that the 
people of the parsonage knew all about him, but that he 
only knew that he was a Florentine." 

Mr. Forsyth * was not quite correct in saying that Pe- 
trarch never returned to Tuscany after he had once quitted 
it when a boy. It appears he did pass through Florence on 
his way from Parma to Rome, and on his return in the year 
1350, and remained there long enough to form some ac- 
quaintance with its most distinguished inhabitants. A Flo- 
rentine gentleman, ashamed of the aversion of the poet for 
his native country, was eager to point out this trivial error 
in our accomplished traveller, whom he knew and respected 
for an extraordinary capacity, extensive erudition, and re- 
fined taste, joined to that engaging simplicity of manners 
which has been so frequently recognized as the surest, though 
it is certainly not an indispensable, trait of superior genius. 

Every footstep of Laura's lover has been anxiously traced 
and recorded. The house in which he lodged is shown in 
Venice. The inhabitants of Arezzo, in order to decide the 
ancient controversy between their city and the neighbouring 
Ancisa, where Petrarch was carried when seven mouths old, 
and remained until his seventh year, have designated by a 
long inscription the spot where their great fellow-citizen was 
born. A tablet has been raised to him at Parma, in the 
chapel of St. Agatha, at the cathedral f, because he was 



* Remarks, &c. on Italy, p. 95, note, 2d edit. 

t D. O. M. 

Francisco Petrarchae 

Parmensi Archvdlacowo. 

, Parentibus praeclans ^encw YctMv\:\o^<i 

Ethices Chtislianse acri^XoxV <rkv«\v^ 
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archdeacon of that society, and was only snatched from his 
intended sepulture in their church by a foreign death. 
Another tablet with a bust has been erected to him at 
Pavia, on account of his having passed the autumn of 1368 
in that city, with his son-in-law Brossano. The political 
condition which has for ages precluded the Italians from the 
criticism of the living, has concentrated their attention to 
the illustration of the dead. 

17. 
Or, it may be, with demons. 

Stanza xxxiv. line 1. 

The struggle is to the full as likely to be with demons 
as with our better thoughts. Satan chose the wilderness 
for the temptation of our Saviour. And our imsuUied John 
Locke preferred the presence of a child to complete soli- 
tude. 

18. 
In face of all his foest the Cruscan quire ; 
And Boileau, whose rash envy, SfC. 

Stanza xxi^viii. lines 6 and 7* 

Perhaps the couplet in which Boileau depreciates Tasso 
may serve as well as any other specimen to justify the opi- 
nion given of the harmony of French verse. 



Romans lingua; restitutori 

Etrusca? nrincipi 

Africae ob carmen hftc in urbe peractum regibus accito 

S. P. Q. R. ]aurea donato. 

Tanti Viri 

Juvenilium juvenis scnilium senex 

Studiosissimus 

Comes Nicolaus Canonicus Cicognarus 

Marmorea proxima ara excitata. 

Ibique condito 

Divae Januariae cniento corpore 

H. M. P. 

Suffectum 

Sed infra meritum Francisci sepulchro 

Summa hac in ade efTerri mandantis 

Si Parmae occumberet 

Bn-tera morte heu nobis erepti. 
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A Malerbe, k Racan, pr^f^re Thdophile, 
Et le clinquant du Tasse k tout Tor de Virgile. 

Sat. ix.vers 176. 

The biographer Serassi*, out of tenderness to the re- 
putation either of the Italian or the French poet, is eager 
to observe that the satirist recanted or explained away this 
censure, and subsequently allowed the author 'of the Je- 
rusalem to be &** genius, sublime, vast, and happily born 
for the higher flights of poetry." To this we will add, that 
the recantation is far from satisfactory, when we examine 
the whole anecdote as reported by Olivet f. The sentence 
pronounced against him by Bohourst is recorded only to 
the confusion of the critic, whose palinodia the Italian 
makes no effort to discover, and would not perhaps accept. 
As to the opposition which the Jerusalem encountered from 
the Cruscan academy, who degraded Tasso from all com- 
petition with Ariosto, below Bojardo and Pulci, the disgrace 
of such opposition must also in some measure be laid to 
the charge of Alfonso, and the court of Ferrara. For 
Leonard Salviati, the principal and nearly the sole origin of 
this attack, was, there can be no doubt §, influenced by a 
hope to acquire the favour of the House of Este : an object 
which he thought attainable by exalting the reputation of a 
native poet at the expense of a rival, then a prisoner of state* 



* La vita del Tasso, lib. iii. p. 284. tom. ii. edit. Bergamo, 

1790. 

t Histoire de TAcad^mie Franvoise depuis 1652 jusqu' 1700, 
parl'abb^ d'Olivet, p. 18I, edit. Amsterdam, 1730. ** Mais, 
ensuito, venant k I'usage qu'il a fait de ses talens, j'aurois 
mcnlTd que ]e bon sens n'est pas toujours ce qui domine chez 
lui," p. 182. Boileau said he had not changed his opinion. 
*' J'en ai si peu change, dit-il," &c. p. 181. 

X La manidre de bien penser dans les ouvr^es de I'esprit, 
sec. dial. p. 89, edit. 1692. Philanthes is for Tasso, and savs 
ill the outset, " de tons les beaux csprits que I'ltalie a port^, 
le Tasse est peut-Stre celui qui pense le plus noblement.** But 
Bohours seems to speak in Eudoxus, who closes with the 
absurd comparison: ** Faites valoir le Tasse tant qu'il vous 
plaira, je m'en tiens pour moi i Virgile," &c. Ibid. p. 102. 

§ La Vita, &c. lib. iii. p. 90, tom. ii. The English reader 
may see an account of the opposition of the Crusca to Tasso* 
in Dr. Black, Life, <Scc. cap.xvii. vol, iU 
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The hopes and efforts of Salviati must serve to show the co- 
temporary opinion as to the nature of the poet's imprison- 
ment; and will fill up the measure of our indignation at the 
tyrant Jailer*. In fact, the antagonist of Tasso was not 
disappointed in the reception given to his criticism; he 
was called to the court of Ferrara, where, having endea- 
voured to heighten his claims to favour, by panegyrics on 
the family of his sovereign f, he was in turn abuidoned, 
and expired in neglected poverty. The opposition of the 
Cruscans was brought to a close in six years after the com- 
mencement of the controversy ; and if the academy owed 
its first renown to having almost opened with such a para- 
dox^, it is probable that, on the other hand, the care of his 
reputation alleviated rather than aggravated the imprison- 
ment of the injured poet. The defence of his father and 
of himself, for both were involved in the censure of Salviati, 
found employment for many of his solitary hours, and the 
captive could have been but little embarrassed to reply to 
accusations, where, amongst other delinquencies, he was 
charged with invidiously omitting, in his comparison be- 
tween France and Italy, to make any mention of the cupola 
of St. Maria del Fiore at Florence §. The late biographer 
of Ariosto seems as if willing to renew the controversy by 
doubting the interpretation of Tasso's self-estimation | re- 
lated in Serassi's life of the poet. But Tiraboschi had be- 
fore laid that rivalry at rest ^, by showing, that between 

* For further, and, it is hoped, decisive proof, that Tasso 
was neither more nor less than a prisoner of state, the reader is 
referred to ''Historical Ilhtstrations of the IVth Canto of 
Childe Harold," pag. 5, and following. 

t Orazioni funebri . . . delle lodi dl Don Lulgi Cardinal 
d'Este... delle lodi di Donno Alfonso d'Este. See La Vita, 
lib. iii. p. 117. 

^ It was founded in 1582, and the Cruscan answer to Pelle- 
gnno's Caraffa or epica poesia was published in 1584. 

§ ** Cotanto pot^ sempre in lui u veleno ddla sua pessima 
volontk contro alia nazion Fiorentina." La Vita, lib. iii. p. 06, 
98. torn. ii. 

H La Vita dl M. L. Ariosto, scritta dall' Abate Girolamo 
Baruffaldi Giuniore, &e.. Ferrara, 1807, lib. iii. p. 262. See 
Historical Illustrations, &c. p. 26. 

% Storia della Lett &c. lib. iii* torn. vii. par. iii. p. 1330, 
sect. 4. 
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Ariosto and Tasso it is not a question of comparison, but of 
preference. 

19. 
The lightning rent from Aric8to*s bust 
The iron crown of laureVa mimicked leaves. 

Stanza xli. line? 1 and 2. 

Before the remains of Ariosto were removed from the 
Benedictine church to the library of Ferrara, his bust, which 
surmounted the tomb, was struck by lightning, and a 
crown of iron laurels melted away. The event has been 
recorded by a writer of the last century •. The transfer of 
these sacred ashes on the 6th of June, 1801, was one of the 
most brilliant spectacles of the short-lived Italian Republic ; 
and to consecrate the memory of the ceremony, the once 
famous fallen Intrepidi were revived and re-formed into the 
Ariostean academy. The large public place through which 
the procession paraded was then for the first time called 
Ariosto Square. The author of the Orlando is jealously 
claimed as the Homer, not of Italy, but Ferrara f. The 
mother of Ariosto was of Reggio, and the house in which he 
was bom is carefully distinguished by a tablet with these 
words: " Qui nacque Ludovico Ariosto il giomo 8 di Set- 
tembre delP anno 1474." But the Ferrarese make light of 
the accident by which their poet was bom abroad, and claim 
him exclusively for their own. They possess his bones, 
they show his arm-chair, and his inkstand, and his auto- 
graphs. 

<* Hie illius arma 

Hie currus fuit " 

I'he house where he lived, the room where he died, are de- 




* " Mi raccontarono que' roonaci, ch' essendo caduto un ful- 
mine nella loro chiesa schiantb esso dalle tempie la corona di 
lauro a quell' immortale poeta." Op. di Biimconi, vol. iii. 

S. 176. ed. Milano, 1802; letteraal Signor Guido Savini Arci- 
siocritico, sull' indole di un fulraine caduto in Dresda I'anno 

1769. 

t *' Appassionato ammiratore ed invitto apologista dell' 
Omero ierrarese." The title was first given by Tasso, and is 

iuoted to the confusion of the Tassistit lib. iii. pp. 263. 265. 
.a Vita di M. L. Ariosto,- &c. 
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signated by his own replaced memorial*, and by a recent 
inscription. The Ferrarese are more jealous of their claims 
since the animosity of Denina, arising from a cause which 
their apologists mysteriously hint is not unknown to them, 
ventured to degrade their soil and climate to a Boeotian in- 
capacity for all spiritual productions. A quarto volume has 
been called forth by the detraction, and this supplement to 
Barotti's Memoirs of the illustrious Ferrarese has been con< 
sidered a triumphant reply to the *' Quadro Storico Statis- 
tico dell' Alta Italia." 

20. 
For the true laurel-toteath tohit^ Glory weaves 
Is of the tree no bolt of thunder (leaves* 

Stanza xlL lines 4 and 5. 

The eagle, the sea calf, the laurel f, and the white 
vine t s were amongst the most approved preservatives against 
lightning : Jupiter chose the first, Augustus Csraar the se< 
cond §, and Tiberius never failed to wear a wreath of the 
third when the sky threatened a thunder-storm |. These 
superstitions may be received without a sneer in a country 
where the magical properties of the hazel twig have not lost 
all their credit; and perhaps the reader may not be much 
surprised to find that a commentator on Suetonius has 
taken upon himself gravely to disprove the imputed virtues 
of the crown of Tiberius, by mentioning that a few years be- 
fore he wrote a laurel was actually struck by lightning at 
Rome f . 

2L 
Know t?uit tlie lightning sanctifies below. 

Stanza zlL line 8. 

The Curtian lake and the Ruminal fig-tree in the Fo- 

« '* Parva sed apta mihi, sed nulli obnoxia, sed non 

Sordida, parta meo sed tamen aere domus.'* 
t AquUa, vitulus marinus, et laurus, fulmine non feri- 
untur. Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. ii. cap. Iv. 

! Columella, lib. x. 
Sueton. in Vit. August, cap. xc. 
Sueton. in Vit. Tiberii, cap. Ixix. 
t Note 2. p. 409. edit. Lugd. Bat. ie«r. 
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rum, having been touched by lightning, were held sacred, 
and the memory of the accident was preserved by a puteal, 
or altar, resembling the mouth of a well, with a little chapel 
covering the cavity supposed to be made by the thtmder- 
bolt. Bodies scathed and persons struck dead were thought 
to be incorruptible*; and a stroke not fatal conferred per- 
petual dignity upon the roan so distinguished by heaven f. 

Those killed by lightning were wrapped in a white gar- 
ment, and buried where they fell. The superstition was not 
confined to the worshippers of Jupiter : the Lombards be- 
lieved in the omens furnished by lightning, and a Christian 
priest confesses that, by a diabolical skill in interpreting 
thunder, a seer foretold to Agilulf, duke of Turin, an event 
which came to pass, and gave him a queen and a crown ^. 
There was, however, something equivocal in this sign, 
which the ancient inhabitants of Rome did not always con- 
sider propitious; and as the fears are likely to last longer 
than the consolations of superstition, it is not strange that 
the Romans of the age of Leo X. should have been so much 
terrified at some misinterpreted storms as to require the 
exhortations of a scholar, who arrayed all the learning on 
thunder and lightning to prove the omen favourable; begin- 
ning with the flash which struck the walls of Velitrse, and 
including that which played upon a gate at Florence, and 
foretold the pontificate of one of its citizens §. 

22. 
Itclia! oh Italia! SfC. 

Stanza xlii. line I. 
The two stanzas, XLIL and XLIII., are, with the ex- 
ception of a line or two, a translation of the famous sonnet 
ofFilicaja; 

<« Italia, Italia, O tu cuifeo la sorte.** 

« Vid. J. C. Bullenger, de Terre Motu et Fulminib. lib. v. 
cap. xi. 

Plut. Sympos. vid. J. C. fiulleng. ut sup. 

X Paul! Diaconi, de Gestis Langobard. lib. iii. cap. xiv. fo. 
15. edit. Taurin. 1527. 

§ I. P. Valeriani de fulminum significationibus declamatio, 
ap. Grsev. Antiq. Rom. tom. v. p. 598. The declamation is ad- 
dressed to Julian of Medicis. ^ 
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23. 
Wandering in yttuth, I traced the path of him,. 
The lionMn friend ofjionufg least-ntortal mind. 

SUnxa xliv. lines 1 and 2. 

The celebrated letter of Servius Sulplcius to Cicero on 
the death of his daughter describes as it then was, and now 
is, a path which I often traced in Greece, both by sea and 
land, in different journeys and voyages. 

« On my return from Asia, as I was sailing from Mgba 
towards Megara, I began to contemplate the prospect of 
the countries around me : i£gina was behind, M^ara before 
me ; Pirsus on the right, Corinth on the left ; aU which 
towns, once famous and flourishing, now lie overturned and 
buried in their ruins. Upon this sight, I could not but 
think presently within myself, Alas ! how do we poor mor- 
tals fret and vex ourselves if any of our friends happoi 
to die or be killed, whose life is yet so short, when the 
carcasses of so many noble cities lie here exposed before roe 
in one view*." 

24. 

And we pas* 
The skeleton of her Titanic form. 

Stanza xlvi. lines 7 and 8. 

It is Poggio who, looking from the Capitoline hill upon 
ruined Rome, breaks forth into the exclamation, •• Ut nunc 
omni decore nudata, prostrata jacet, instar gigantei cada- 
veris corrupti atque undique excsi f." 

25. 
There, too, the dtddess loves in stone. 

Stanza xlix. line 1. 

The view of the Venus of Medicis instantly suggests the 
lines in the Seasvtis, and the comparison of the object with 
the description proves, not only the correctness of the por- 
trait, but the peculiar turn of thought, and, if the term 
may be used, the sexual imagination of the descriptive poet. 

• Dr. MuWk'ton— \V\«,\jovj oi\.\ve\:\leQll^«..'^\KMSM.v:.\s!Rxti^ 
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The same conclusion may be deduced from another hint in 
the same episode of Musidora ; for Thomson's notion of the ' 
privileges of favoured love must have been either very pri- 
mitive, or rather deficient in delicacy, when he made his 
grateful nymph inform her discreet Damon that in some 
happier moment he might perhaps be the companion of her 
bath: 

** The time may come you need not fly.'* 

The reader will recollect the anecdote told in the Life of 
Dr. Johnson. We will not leave the Florentine gall^T^ 
without a word on the Whetter. It seems strange that the 
character of that disputed statue should not be entirely de- 
cided, at least in the mind of any one who has seen a sar- 
cophagus in the vestibule of the Basilica of St. Paul with- 
out the walls, at Rome, where the whole group of the fable 
of Marsyas is seen in tolerable preservation ; and the Scy- 
thian slave whetting the knife is represented exactly in the 
same position as this celebrated masterpiece. The slave is 
not naked ; but it is easier to get rid of this difficulty than 
to suppose the knife in the hand of the Florentine statue 
an instrument for shaving, which it must be, if, as Lanzi 
supposes, the man is no other than the barber of Julius 
Caesar. Winkelmann, illustrating a bas relief of the same 
subject, follows the opinion of Leonard Agostini, and his 
authority might have been thought conclusive, even if the 
resemblance did not strike the most careless observer *. 

Amongst the bronzes of the same princely collection is 
still to be sesn the inscribed tablet copied and commented 
upon by Mr. Gibbon f. Our historian found some diffi- 
culties, but did not desist from his illustration : he might be 
vexed to hear that his criticism has been thrown away on an 
inscription now generally recognized to be a forgery. 

26. 
His eyes to thee upturn. 
Feeding on thy sweet cheek. 

Stanza 11. lines 6 and 7* 

* See Monim. Ant. ined. par. \. cap.XNU.xv.'iXA.^^'a,- V^n "^^ 
Storia dein AnU dec. lib. xi. cap.V loxtv.W. v^.^^r'^-^^J*^' 
/ Nomina gentesque Antiquae ItaWae, ^. ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ 
VOL. I, ^ 
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•( Atque oculos pascat uterque suos.** 

Ovid. Amor. lib. ii. 

27. 
In Santa Croce^s holy precincts lie. 

Stanza liv. line 1. 

This name will recall the memory, not only of those whose 
tombs have raised the Santa Croce into the centre of pil- 
grimage, the Mecca of Italy, but of her whose eloquence was 
poured over the illustrious ashes, and whose voice is now as 
mute as those she sung. Corinna is no more; and with 
her should exphre the fear, the flattery, and the envy, which 
threw too daoling or too dark a cloud roimd the march of 
genius, and forbad the steady gaze of disinterested critidsm. 
We have her picture embellished or distorted, as friendship 
or detraction has held the pencil: the impartial portrait was 
hardly to be expected from a cotemporary. The immediate 
voice of her survivors will, it is probable, be far from af- 
fording a just estimate of her singular capacity. The gal- 
lantry, the love of wonder, and the hope of associated fame, 
which blunted the edge of censure, must cease to exist.— 
The dead have no sex ; they can surprise by no new mira- 
cles ; they can confer no privilege : Corinna has ceased to be 
a woman — she is only an author : and it may be foreseen 
that many will repay themselves for former complaisance, 
by a severity to which the extravagance of previous praises 
may perhaps give the colour of truth. The latest posterity, 
for to the latest posterity they will assuredly descend, will 
have to pronounce upon her various productions ; and the 
longer the vista through which they are seen, the more ac- 
curately minute will be the object, the more certain the 
justice, of the decision. She will enter into that existence 
in which the great writers of all ages and nations are, as it 
were, associated in a world of their own, and, from that su- 
perior sphere, shed their eternal influence for the control and 
consolation of mankind. But the individual will gradually 
disappear as the author 1% more distinctly seen : some one, 
therefore, of aUttvoftevjYvoTut\\eO^?uTva*<4i\svN<:\s»c«cr^'«\i^ 
and of easy hos\nU\\tv » a^^VxaLCtc^ N^VxY^Tm >CBa Vt\«B.«£^ ^\i^^ 
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of Coppet, should rescuefrom oblivion those virtues which* 
although they are said to love the shade, are, in fact, more 
^frequently chilled than excited by the domestic cares of pri* 
vate life. Some one should be found to portray the xmafn 
fected graces with which she adorned those dearer relation-* 
ships, the performance of whose duties is rather discovered 
amongst the interior secrets, than seen in the outward ma- 
nagement, of family intercourse ; and which, indeed, it re- 
quires the delicacy of genuine affection to qualify for the eye 
of an indiflferent spectator. Some one should be found, not 
to celebrate, but to describe, the amiable mistress of an open 
mansion, the centre of a society, ever varied, and always 
pleased, the creator of which, divested of the ambition and 
the arts of public rivalry, shone forth only to give fresh ani- 
mation to those around her. The mother tenderly affec- 
tionate and toiderly beloved, the friend uinbouindedly ge- 
nerous, but still esteemed, the charitable patroness of all 
distress, cannot be forgotten by those whom she cherished, 
and protected, and fed. Her loss will be mourned the most 
where she was known the best ; and, to the sorrows qf very 
many friends and more dependents, may be offered the dis- 
interested regret of a stranger, who, amidst the sublimer 
scenes of the Leman lake, received his chief satisfaction from 
contemplating the engaging qualities of the incomparable 
Corinna. 

28. 
Here repose 
Angelo*s, AlfierTs bones. 

Stanza liv, lines 6 and 7* 

Alfieri is the great name of t}iis age. The Italians, with- 
out waiting for the hundred years, consider him as "a poet 
good in law."— His memory is the more dear to them be- 
cause he is the bard of freedom ; and because, as such, his 
tragedies can receive no countenance from any of their sove- 
reigns. They are bu t very seldom, and but very few of them« 
allowed to be acted. It was observed by Cicero, that no- 
where were the true opinions and feelings of the Romans so 
clearly shown as at the theatre*. ItvlVv^ «vx\x«K$k. ^WSS^^^** 



* The free expression of tY\e\t \voTie8X ^^'^^'^'^^^^^^5^=^ 
eir liberties. Titius. t\ve ttiervCi ol KuX-owj , v*«wk.v=^ 



their hberties. Titius, the £tierv(V, ol KuX-owj 
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cdebrated improvyisatore exhibited his talents at the Opera* 
house of Milan. The reading of the theses handed in for 
the subjects of his poetry was received by a very numerous 
audience, for the most part in silence, or with laughter ; but 
when the assistant, unfolding one of the papers, exclaimed, 
«( The apoth&tsis of Victor AJfierit* the whole theatre burst 
into a shout, and the applause was continued for soma mo- 
ments. The lot did not fall on Alfieri; and the Signor 
Sgiicci had to pour forth his extemporary common-places (m 
the bombardment of Algiers. The choice, indeed, is not 
left to accident quite so much as might be thought from a 
first view of the ceremony; and the police not only takes 
care to look at the papers beforehand, but, in case of any 
prudential after-thought, steps in to correct the blindness of 
chance. The proposal for deifying Alfieri was received with 
immediate enthusiasm, the rather because it was conjectured 
there would be no opportunity of carrying it into efltet. 

29. 
Here MachiavtUKs earth returrCd to whence it rose. 

Stanza liv. line 9. 

The afifectatlou of simplicity in sepulchral inscriptions, 
which so often leaves us uncertain whether the structure 
before us is an actual depository, or a cenotaph, or a simple 
memorial not of death but life, has given to the tomb of 
Machiavelli no information as to the place or time of the 
birth or death, the age or parentage, of the historian. 

TANTO NOMINI NVLLVM PAR ELOGIVM 
NICCOLAVa MACHIAVBLLI. 



with ^ames in the theatre of Pompey. They did not suffer 
the brilliancy of the spectacle to eft'acerrom their memory that 
the man who furnished them with the entertainment had mur- 
dered the son of Pompey : they drove him from the theatre 
with curses. The moral sense of a populace, spontaneously ex- 
pressed, is never wroug. Even the soldiers of the triumvirs 
joined in the execration of the citizens, by shouting round the 
chariotsof Lepidusat\AP\a.'cvc\x3.,^>cvci\v\^'(^xQ.%«ixyaed their bro- 
thers. De Germania non de GalUa duo trluwpKwrvt Co^»mx«« •. -^^ 

saying worth a record, viexe ^^^^J''^X^:S\I^S^^S^ 
Veil. PatercuU Hist.\\^.u.cap.V«tv^V^--»*-^^'^^^'*^*^'««»' 
- ii, cap.b£.KVU.A 
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There seems at least no reason why the name should not 
have been put above the sentence which alludes to it. 

It will readily be imagined that the prejudices which have 
passed the name of Machiavelliintoan epithet proverbial of 
Iniquity exist no longer at Florence. His memory was per- 
secuted as his life had been for an attachment to liberty in- 
compatible with the new system of despotism, which suc- 
ceeded the fall of the free governments of Italy. He was 
put to the torture for being a *• libertine,*' that is, for wish- 
ing to restore the republic of Florence; and such are the un- 
dying efforts of those who are interested in the perversion 
not only of the nature of actions, but the meaning of words, 
that what was once patriotism, has by degrees come to signify 
debauch. We have ourselves outlived the old meaning of 
'< liberality," which is now another word for treason in one 
country and for infatuation in all. It seems to have been a 
strange mistake to accuse the author of the Prince, as being 
a pander to tyranny ; and to think that the Inquisition would 
condemn his work for such a delinquency. The fact is that 
Machiavelli, as is usual with those against whom no crime 
can be proved, was suspected of and charged with atheism ; 
and the first and last most violent opposers of the Prince 
were both Jesuits, one of whom persuaded the Inquisition 
'< benchd fosse tardo," to prohibit the treatise, and the other 
qualified the secretary of the Florentine republic as no better 
than a fool. The father Posse vin was proved never to have 
read the book, and the father Lucchesini not to have un- 
derstood it. It is clear, however, that such critics must 
have objected not to the slavery of the doctrines, but to 
the supposed tendency of a lesson which shows how distinct 
are the interests of a monarch from the happiness of man- 
kind. The Jesuits are re-established in Italy, and the last 
chapter of the Prince may again call forth a particular re- 
futation, from those who are employed once more in mould- 
ing the minds of the rising generation, so as to receive the 
impressions of despotism. The chapter bears for title, 
'* Esortazione a liberare la Italia dai Barbari," and concludes 
with a libertine excitement to the future redemption. o€ Ita-Vi- 
** Non si deve adunque lasciar ptt«8are q^wta ciwo^Mtv^-, «•«•- 
c/occAi la Italia vegga dope tanto tempo ai^paTxtt >».t>. «v»ftf«^ 
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dentore* \> paub esprimere con quaJ amore eifuste ricervto 
in tutte queUe prooincie, Ote hanno patito per quette Ulucioni 
e»teme, wn quai »ete eU vendetta, eon ehe ostinata fide, eon 
che laerime. (^uali parte »e K serrerebenof Quali popoH li 
nifrherebbeno la obbedien^ f Quote Italiano li negfterebbe Fot- 
fequiof AO OOXUNO puzza qussto ba&baro domikio*." 

30. 
Vngratiful Florence ! Dante sleeps t^far. 

Stanxa IviL line 1. 

Dante was born in Florence in the yesr 12G1. He fought 
in two battles, was fourteen times ambassador, and once 
prior of the republic. When the party of Charles of Anjou 
triumphed over theBianchi, he was absent on an embassy to 
Pope Boniface VIII., and was condemned to two years' ba- 
nishment, and to a fine of 8000 lire; on the non-pajrment 
of which he was further punished by the sequestration of all 
his property. The republic, however, was not content with 
this satisfaction, for in 1772 was discovered in the archives at 
Florence a sentence in which Dante is the eleventh of a IM 
of fifteen condemned in 1302 to be burnt alive ; TalU perre- 
niens igne comburatur sic qitod mnriatxir. The pretext for 
this judgment was a proof of unfair barter, extortions, and 
illicit gains. Baracteriarum iniquarum, ertorsionvmt ct il- 
licitorum /e/crorwmf, and with such an accusation it is not 
strange that Dante should have always protested his inno- 
cence, and the injust ice of his fellow-citizens. H is appeal to 
Florence was accompanied by another to the Emperor Henry ; 
and the death of that sovereign in 1313 was the signal for a 
sentence of irrevocable banishment. He had before lingered 
near Tuscany with hopes of recall ; then travelled into the 
north of Italy, where Verona had to boast of his longest 
residence; and he finally settled at Ravenna, which was hb 
ordinary but not constant abode until his death. The re* 




e 

r ^. ^ ^^. 

f Storia deli\a Lelt. \la\. Xwvn. v.\\^.\vv.\-^x.'i.^.'»kA»,T''V\-ri.- 
boschiis incorrect: ttve Aa\.es.ot\XveW\\ee^c«t««.^^vasx\^^-^\fc 
are A. D. 1302, 1314, and \a\^. 
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fusal of the Venetians to grant him a public audience* on 
the part of Guido Novello da Polenta, his protector* is said 
to have been the principal cause of this event, which hap- 
pened in 1321. He was buried (** in sacra minorum aede") 
at Ravenna, in a handsome tomb, which was erected by 
Guido, restored by Bernardo Bembo in 1483, praetor for that 
republic which had refused to hear him, again restored by 
Cardinal Corsi in 1692, and replaced by a more magnificent 
sepulchre, constructed in 1780 at the expense of the Cardinal 
Luigi Valenti Gonzaga. The offence or misfortime of Dante 
was an attachment to a defeated party, and, as his least 
favourable biographers allege against him, too great a free- 
dom of speech and haughtiness of manner. But the next 
age paid honours almost divine to the exile. The Florentines, 
having in vain and frequently attempted to recover his body, 
crowned his image in a church*, and his picture is still one 
of the idols of their cathedral. They struck medals, they 
raised statues to him. The cities of Italy, not being able 
to dispute about his own birth, contended for that of his 
great poem, and the Florentines thought it for their honour 
to prove that he had finished the seventh Canto before they 
drove him from his native city. Fifty-one years after his 
death, they endowed a professorial chair for the expound- 
ing of his verses, and Boccaccio was appointed to this pa- 
triotic employment. The example was imitated by Bologna 
and Pisa, and the commentators, if they performed but little 
service to literature, augmented the veneration which be« 
held a sacred or moral allegory in all the images of his 
mystic muse. His birth and his infancy were discovered to 
have been distinguished above those of ordinary men: the 
author of the Decameron, his earliest biographer, relates 
that his mother was warned in a dream of the importance 
of her pregnancy: and it was found, by others, that at ten 
years of age he had manifested his precocious passion for 
that wisdom or theology, which, under the name of Bea- 
trice, had been mistaken for a substantial mistress. When 
the Divine Comedy had been recognized as a mere mortal 



♦ So relates Ficino, but some VYutv^ \vSs» «stsswsJ5v«3^ «vil^^^ 
an allegory. See Scoria, &c. ut su\v. y^. \w. 
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productioD« and at the distance of two centuries, when dr- 
ticism and competition had sobered the judgment of Ita- 
lians* Dante was seriously declared superior to Homer*; and 
though the preference appeared to some casuists ** an he> 
retical blasphemy worthy of the flames,** the contest was 
vigorously maintained for nearly fifty years. In later timet 
it was made a question which of the Lords of Verona could 
boast of having patronised him f, and the jealous scepticism 
of one writer would not allow Ravenna the undoubted pos* 
session of his bones. Even the critical Tiraboschi was in- 
clined to believe that the poet had foreseen and foretold 
one of the discoveries of Galileo.— Like the great originals 
of other nations, his popularity has not always maintained 
the same level. The last age seemed inclined to undervalve 
him as a model and a study ; and Bettinelli one day rebuked 
his pupil Monti, for poring over the harsh and obsolete 
extravagances of the Commedia. The present generation, 
having recovered from the Gallic idolatries of Cesarotti, 
has returned to the ancient worship, and the Danteggietrt 
of the northern Italians is thought even indiscreet by the 
more moderate Tuscans. 

There is still much curious information relative to the 
life and writings of this great poet which has not as yet 
been collected even by the Italians; but the celebrated Ugo 
Foscolo meditates to supply this defect, and it is not to be 
regretted that this national work has been reserved for one 
so devoted to his country and the cause of truth. 

31. 
LikeScipiOi buried by the upbraiding shores 
Thy factionst in their worse than civil war. 
Proscribed, Sfc. 

Stansa Ivil. lines 2, 3, and 4. 

The elder Scipio Africanus had a tomb if he was not 
buried at Litemum, whither he had retired to voluntary 
banishment. This tomb was near the sea-shore, and the 

* By Varchi in his Ereolano. The controversy continued from 
16T0 to 1616. See Storia, &e. tom. vii. lib. ill. par. iii. p. 1380. 

t Gio. Jaoopo Dionisi Canonico di Verona. Serie di Aned> 
doti, n. 2. See Stoxia, &c. tom. v. lib. i. par. i. p. 24. 
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story of an inscription upon it, Ingrata Patriae having 
given a name to a modem tower, is, if not true, an agree- 
able fiction. If lie was not buried, he certainly lived there*. 

In cosi angusta e solitaria villa 

Era '1 grand' uomo che d'Africa s'appella 

Perch6 prima col ferro al vivo aprilla t« 

Ingratitude is generally supposed the vice peculiar to 
republics; and it seems to be forgotten that for one instance 
of popular inconstancy, we have a hundred examples of the 
?all of courtly favourites. Besides, a people have often re- 
pented->a monarch seldom or never. Leaving apart many 
familiar proofs of this fact, a short story may show the dif- 
ference between even an aristocracy and the multitude. 

Vettor Pisani, having been defeated in 1^54 at Portp- 
longo, and many years afterwards in the more decisive ac- 
tion of Pola, by the Genoese, was recalled by the Venetian 
government, and thrown into chains. The Avvogadorl pro- 
posed to behead him, but the supreme tribunal was content 
with the sentence of imprisonment. Whilst Pisani was 
suffering this immerited disgrace, Chioza, in the vicinity of 
the capital t, was, by the assistance of the Signer of Padtia, 
delivered into the hands of Pietro Doria. At the intelli- 
gence of that disaster, the great bell of St. Mark's tower 
tolled to arms, and the people and the soldiery of the galleys 
were summoned to the repulse of the approaching enemy ; 
but they protested they would not move a step, unless Pisani 
were liberated and placed at their head. The great council 
was instantly assembled: the prisoner was called before 
them, and the Doge, Andrea Contarini, informed him of the 
demands of the people and the necessities of the state, whose 
only hope of safety was reposed on his efforts, and who im- 
plored him to forget the indignities he had endured in her 
service. ** 1 have submitted," replied the magnanimous 
republican, '* I have submitted to your deliberations with- 

* Vitam Litemi egitsine desiderio urbis. See T. Liv. Hist, 
lib. XXXV iii. Livy reports that some said he was buried at Li- 
ternum^ others at Rome. lb. cap. Iv. 

t Trionfo delta Castiti. 

+ See note 8, page 287. 
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out complaint; I have supported patiently the pains of im- 
prisonment, for they were inflicted at your command: this 
is no time to inquire whether 1 deserved them — the good of 
the republic may have seemed to require it, and that which 
the republic resolves is always resolved wisely. Behold 
me ready to lay down my life for the preservation of my 
country." Pisani was appointed generalissimo, and by his 
exertions, in conjunction with those of Carlo Zeno, the 
Venetians soon recovered the ascendancy over their mari- 
time rivals. 

The Italian communities were no less unjust to their 
citiaens than the Greek republics. Liberty .^ both with the 
one and the other, seems to have been a national, not an 
individual object: and, notwithstanding the boasted «9wa/i<y 
b^ore the laws, which an ancient Greek writer* considered 
the great distinctive mark between his countrymen and the 
barbarians, the mutual rights of fellow-citizens seem never 
to have been the principal scope of the old democracies. 
The world may have not yet seen an essay by the author of 
the Italian Republics, in which the distinction between the 
liberty of former states, and the signification attached to 
that word by the happier constitution of England, is in- 
geniously developed. The Italians, however, when they had 
ceased to be free, still looked back with a sigh upon those 
times of turbulence, when every citizen might rise to a share 
of sovereign power, and have never been taught fully to ap- 
preciate the repose of a monarchy. Sperone Speroni, when 
Francis Maria II. Duke of Rovere proposed the question, 
•• which was preferable, the republic or the principality— the 
perfect and not durable, or the less perfect and not so liable 
to change," replied, '« that our happiness is to be measured 
by its quality, not by its duration; and that he preferred to 
live for one day like a man, than for a hundred years like a 
brute, a stock, or a stone." This was thought, and called, 
a magnificent answer, down to the last days of Italian servi- 
tude f. 



^; 



• The Greek boasted that he was lerovofAoS' See the last 
chapter of the first book of Dionysius of Halicamassus. 

t " E intorno alia mafcnifica risposta" dec. Serassi Vita del 
asso, lib. iii. pag. 149. torn. ii. edit. 2. Bergamo. 
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32. 

And the crown 
Which Petrarch'a laureate brow supremely wore 
Upon a far and foreign soil had grown. 

Stanza Ivii. lines 6, 7, and 8. 

The Florentines did not take the opportunity of Petrarch's 
short visit to their city in 1350 to revoke the decree which 
confiscated the property of his father, whohadbeen bianished 
shortly after the exile of Dante. His crown did not dazzle 
them ; but when in the next year they were in want of his 
assistance in the formation of their university,, they repented 
of their injustice, a^d Boccaccio was sent to Padua to entreat 
the laureate to conclude his wanderings in the bosom of his 
native country, where he might finish his immortal Africa^ 
and enjoy, with his recovered possessions, the esteem of all 
classes of his fellow-citizens. They gave him the option of 
the book and the science he might condescend to expound : 
they called him the glory of his country, who was dear, and 
would be dearer to them ; and they added; that if there was 
any thing unpleasing in their letter, he ought to return 
amongst them, were it only to correct their style •. Petrarch 
seemed at first to listen to the flattery and to the entreaties 
of his friend, but he did notretum to Florence, and preferred 
a pilgrimage to the tomb of Laura and the shades of Vaucluse. 

33. 
Boccaccio to his parent earth bequeathed 
His dust. 

Stanza Ivili. lines I and 2. 

Boccaccio was buried in the church of St. Michael and St. 
James, at Certaldo, a small town in the Valdelsa, which was 
by some supposed the place of his birth. There he passed the 
latter part of his life in a course of laborious study, which 
shortened his existence; and there might his ashes have been 

* " AccinRiti innoltre, se ci 6 lecito ancor I'esortarti, a com- 
pire rimmortal tua Africa . . .Se ti avviene d'incontrare nel 
Bostro stile cosa che ti dispiacci.T, cib debb' essere un altro rao- 
tivo p.d esauflire i desiderj della tua patria.'* Storiadella Lett. 
Ital. torn. V. par. i. lib. i. pag. 7G. 
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secure, if not of honour, at least of repose. Bu t the * * hysna 
bigots" of Certaldo tore up the tombstone of Boccaccio, and 
ejected it from the holy precincts of St. Michael and St 
James. The occasion, and, it may be hoped, the excuse, of 
this ejectment was the making of a new floor for the church; 
but the fact is, that the tombstone was taken up and thrown 
aside at the bottom of the building. Ignorance may share 
the sin with bigotry. It would be painful to relate such an 
exception to the devotion of the Italians for their great 
names, could it not be accompanied by a trait more honour- 
ably conformable to the general character of the nation. 
The principal person of the district, the last branch of the 
house of Medicis, afforded that protection to the memoiy 
of the insulted dead which her best ancestors had dispensed 
upon all cotemporary merit. The Marchioness Lenioni 
rescued the tombstone of Boccaccio from the neglect in 
which it had sometime lain, and found for it an honourable 
elevation in her own mansion. She has done more: the 
house in which the poet lived has been as little respected as 
his tomb, and is falling to ruin over the head of one indif* 
ferent to the name of its former tenant. 1 1 consists of two or 
three little chambers, and a low tower, on which Cosmo II. 
affixed au inscription. This house she has taken measures 
to purchase, and proposes to devote to it that care and con- 
sideration which are attached to the cradle and to the roof of 
genius. 

This is not the place to imdertake the defence of Boc- 
caccio ; but the man who exhausted his little patrimony in 
the acquirement of learning, who was amongst the first, if 
not the first, to allure the science and the iK)etry of Greece 
to the bosom of Italy ;— who not only invented a new style, 
but founded, or certainly fixed, a new language; who, be- 
sides the esteem of every polite court of Europe, was thought 
worthy of employment by the predominant republic of his 
own country, and, what is more, of the friendship of Pe- 
trarch, who lived the life of a philosopher and a freenufn, 
and who died in the pursuit of knowledge,— such a man 
might have found more consideration than he has met with 
from the priest of Certaldo, and from a late English travel- 
ler, who strikes off his portrait as an odious, contemptible. 
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licentious writer, whose impure remains should be sufllered 
to rot without a record*. That English traveUer, unfor- 
tunately for those who have to deplore the loss of a very 
amiable person* is beyond all criticism ; but the mortality 
which did not protect Boccaccio from Mr. Eustace, must not 
defend Mr. Eustace from the impartial Judgment of his suc- 
cessors — Death may canonize his virtues, not his errors; 
and it may be modestly pronounced that he transgressed, 
not only as an author, but as a man, when he evoked the 
shade of Boccaccio in company with that of Aretine, amidst 
the sepulchres of Santa Croce, merely to dismiss it with in- 
dignity. As far as respects 

" II flagello de* Prlncipi, 
II divin Pietro Aretino," 

it is of little import what censure is passed upon a coxcomb 
who owes his present existence to the above burlesque cha- 
racter given to him by the poet whose amber has preserved 
many other grubs and worms: but to classify Boccaccio with 
such a person, and to excommunicate his very ashes, must 
of itself make us doubt of the qualification of the classical 
tourist for writing upon Italian, or, indeed, upon any other 
literature ; for ignorance on one point may incapacitate an 
author merely for that particular topic, but subjection to a 
professional prejudice must render him an unsafe director 



* Classical Tour, cap. ix. vol. ii. p. S65- edit 8d. " Of Boc- 
caccio, the modem Petronius, we say nothing ; the abuse of 
genius is more odious and more contemptible man its absence; 
and it imports little where the impure remains of a licentious 
author are consigned to their kindred dust. For the same 
reason the traveller may pass unnoticed the tomb of the ma- 
lignant Aretino." 

T'his dubious phrase is hardly enough to save the tourist 
from the suspicion of another blunder respecting the burial- 
place of Aretine, whose tomb was in the church of St. Luke at 
Venice, and gave rise to the famous controversy of which some 
notice is taken in Bayle. Now the words of Mr. Eustace would 
lead us to think the tomb was at Florence, or at least was to be 
somewhere recognised. Whether the inscription so much dis- 
puted was ever written on the tomb cannot now be decided, for 
all memorial of this author has disappeared from the church of 
St. Luke. 
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on all occasions. Any perversion and i^j uatice may be made 
what is vulgarly called '*a case of conscience," and this 
poor excuse is aU that can be offered for the priest of Cer- 
taldo, or the author of the Classical Tour. It would have 
answered the purpose to confine the censure to the nords 
of Boccaccio, and gratitude to that source which supplied 
the muse of Dryden with her last and most harm<mkHU 
numbers might perhaps have restricted that censure to the 
objectionable qualities of the hundred tales. At any rate 
the repentance of Boccaccio might have arrested his ex- 
humation, and it should have been recollected and told, that 
in his old age he wrote a letter entreating his friend to di». 
courage the reading of the Decameron, for the sake of mo- 
desty, and for the sake of the author, who would not have 
an apologist always at hand to state in his excuse that he 
wrote it when yoimg, and at the command of his superiors.*. 
It is neither the licentiousness of the writer, nor the erfl 
propensities of the reader, which have given to the Decame- 
ron alone, of all the works of Boccaccio, a perpetual popu- 
larity. The establishment of a new and delightful dialect 
conferred an immortality on the works in which it was first 
fixed. The sonnets of Petrarch were, for the same reason, 
fated to survive his self-admired Africa, the *' favourite of 
kings.'" The invariable traits of nature and feeling with 
which the novels, as well as the verses, abound, have doubt- 
less been the chief source of the foreign celebrity of both 
authors ; but Boccaccio, as a man, is no more to be estimated 
by that work, than Petrarch is to be regarded in no other 
light than as the lover of Laura. Even, however, had the 
father of the Tuscan prose been known only as the author 
of the Decameron, a considerate writer would have been 
cautious to pronounce a sentence irreconcilable with the 
unerring voice of many ages and nations. An irrevocable 
value has never been stamped upon any work solely recom- 
mended by impurity. 

* " Non enim ubique est, qui in exeusationem meam con- 
surgens dicat, juvenis scripsit, et majoris coactus imperio." 
The letter was addressed to Machinard of Cavalcanti, marshal 
of the kingdom of Sicily. See Tiraboschi, Storia« &c. tom. v, 
par. ii. lib. iii. pag. 525. ed. Yen. 1795. 
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The true source of the outcry against Boccaccio, which 
began at a very early period, was the choice of his scandalous 
personages in the cloisters as well as the courts; but the 
princes only laughed at the gallant adventures so unjustly 
charged upon queen Theodelinda, whilst the priesthood 
cried shame upon the debauches drawn from the convent and 
the hermitage; and most probably for the opposite reason, 
namely, that the picture was faithful to the life. Two of 
the novels are allowed to be facts usefully turned into tales, 
to deride the canonization of rogues and laymen. Ser Ciap« 
pellet to and Marcellinus are cited with applause even by the 
decent Muratori*. The great Amaud, as he is quoted in 
Bayie, states^ that a new edition of the novels was proposed, 
of which tli^ expurgatioii' consisted in omitting the words 
" monk" and "nun," and tacking the immoralities to other 
names. The literary history of Italy particularises no such 
edition ; but it was not long before the whole of Europe had 
but one opinion of the Decameron; and the absolution of 
the author seems to have been a point settled at least a hun- 
dred years ago : * • On se feroit siflfler si Ton pr^tendoit con- 
vaincre Boccace de n'avoir pas 6t6 honn^tehomme, puis qu'il 
a fait le Decameron." So said one of the best men, and per- 
haps the best critic, that ever lived — the very martyr to im- 
partiality f. But as this information, that in the beginning 
of the last century one would have been hooted at for pre- 
tending that Boccaccio was not a good man, may seem to 
come from one of those enemies who are to be suspected, 
even when they make us a present of truth, a more accept- 
able contrast with the proscription of the body, soul, and 
muse of Boccaccio may be found in a few words from the 
virtuous, the patriotic cotemporary, who thought one of 
the tales of this impure writer worthy a Latin version from 
his own pen. ** I have remarked elsewhere,'* says Petrarch, 
writing to Boccaccio, ** that the book itself has been worried 
by certain dogs, but stoutly defended by your stc^ and voice. 
Nor was I astonished, for I have had proof of the vigour of 

* Dissertazioni sopra le antichitJL Italiane. Diss. Iviii. p. 263. 
torn. iii. edit Milan, nsi. 

t Bclaircissement, &c. Sic p. 638. edit. Basle, 1T41, in the 
Supplement to Bayle's Dictionary, 



^ 
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pour mind, and I know jfou hatte fallen on that unaeeom- 
modoHng incapable rjee of mortals who, whatever they either 
tike not, or know not, or cannot do, are »ure to reprehend tfi 
others, ' and on those occasions only put on a show of learning 
and eloquence, but otherwise are entirely dumb *.'* 

It is satisfactory to find that all the priesthood do not re- 
semble those of Certafdo, and that one of them who did not 
possess the bones of Boccaccio would not lose the oppor- 
tunity of raising a cenotaph to his memory. Bevius, canon 
of Padua, at the b^inning of the sixteenth century, erected 
at ArquA, opposite to the tomb of the Laureate, a tablet, in 
which he associated Boccaccio to the equal honours of Dante 
and of Petrarch. 

34 - 
What is her pyramid qf precious stones f 

Stausa Ix. line 1. 

Our veneration for the Medici b^ins with Cosmo and ex- 
pires with his grandson ; that stream is pure only at the 
source; and it is in search of some memorial of the virtuous 
republicans of the family that we visit the church of St. ho- 
renzo at Florence. The tawdry, glaring, unfinished chapel 
in that church, designed for the mausoleum of the Dukes of 
Tuscany, set round with crowns and coffins, gives birth to 
no emotions but those of contempt for the lavish vanity of a 
race of despots, whilst the pavement slab, simply inscribed 
to the Father of his Country, reconciles us to the name of 
Medici f. It was very natural for Corinna % to suppose that 
the statue raised to the Duke of Urbino in the capeUa de? de- 
positi was intended for his great namesake ; but the magni- 
ficent Lorenzo is only the sharer of a coffin half hidden in a 
niche of the sacristy. The decay of Tuscany dates from the 



* "Animadvcrtialicu bill brum ipsumcanumdentibus laces- 
situm, tuo tamcn baculo egregid tu^ue voce defensam. Nee 
miratus sum: nam et vires ingenii tui novi, et scio expertus 
esses hominum genus insolcns et ignavum, qui quicquid ipsi 
vel nolunt vel nesciunt, vel non possunt, in aliis reprehendunt; 
ad hoc unura doctl etatguVK, s?Ae\Ycvgae» ad teliqua." . . , Epist. 
Joan. Boccatio. Op\>. torn. \. v &^^-?'^^^^'f^- ^. 
Cosraus Medicis. OecxeVo Y^^V^o. V^^^^Nhu 
Corinne, Uv. xvu\. cap. v\i. no\.uv.v^«^^v*. 
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sovereignty of the Medici. Of the sepulchral peace which 
succeeded to the establishment of the reigning families in 
Italy, our own Sidney has given us a glowing, but a faithful 
picture. '< Notwithstanding all the seditions of Florence, 
and other cities of Tuscany, the horrid factions of Guelphs 
and Ghibelins, Neri and Bianchi, nobles and commons, they 
continued populous, strong, and exceeding rich ; but in the 
space of less than a himdred and fifty years, the peaceable 
reign of the Medices is thought to have destroyed nine parts 
in ten of the people of that province. Amongst other things 
it is remarkable, that when Philip the Second of Spain gave 
Sienna to the Duke of Florence, his embassador then at 
Rome sent him word, that he had given away more than 
650,000 sufeifiKts; and it te not believed there are now 20,000 
souls inhabiting that city and territory. Pisa, Pistoia, 
Arezzo, Cortona, and other towns, that were then good and 
populous, are in the like proportion diminished, and Flo- 
rence more than any. When that city had been long troubled 
with seditions, tumults, and wars, for the most part un- 
prosperous, they still retained such strength, that when 
Charles VII I. of France, being admitted as a friend with his 
whole army, which soon after conquered the kingdom of 
Naples, thought to master them, the people, taking arms, 
struck such a terror into him, that he was glad to depart 
upon such conditions as they thought fit to impose. Ma- 
chiavel reports, that in that time Florence alone, with the 
Val d'Amo, a small territory belonging to that city, could, 
in a few hours, by the soimd of a bell, bring together 135,000 
well-armed men ; whereas now that city, with all the others 
in that province, are brought to such despicable weakness, 
emptiness, poverty, and baseness, that they can neither re- 
sist the oppressions of their own prince, nor defend him or 
themselves if they were assaulted by a foreign enemy. The 
■ people are dispersed or destroyed, and the best families sent 
to seek habitations in Venice, Genoa, Rome, Naples, and 
Lucca. This is not the effect of war or pestilence: they 
enjoy a perfect peace, and suffer no other plague than the 
government they are under*." From t he usurper Cosmo 

* On Government, chap. W. sec\..^^N\.^«*-'»ai^-^'*;\^^_ 
Sidney is, foffether with Locke anCiVloaAXci ,wafeQ'i^*^«^^^^^* 
*' despicable writers* 

VOL. I. 
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down to the imt i frflf O— oa , «e look ia Tain liar any of 
thoae umnized qnaUtiei vfaldi riMMld xalae a patriot to the 
coniaiandofhkidlov<itiaaH. The GiaBdI>iikec,aMl par- 
ticularly the third Coaau, had opantad so entire a rtiaiy^ 
in the Tuscan character, Aat the caadid Fhmntinaa, in aa- 
cuae for Mune i atp ci f ec ti oaa in the phUaathropic ayatcm of 
Laopold, areobl^ed to cnafen tlut the aovcveign vat the 
only liberal maa ia hia dnminlni Yet that ezoeUeatpriaee 

hilftf'^ ***'' *«** tftthgr ■nriMi of a Ml inatyl ^fmrnfj^hiji than flf 

a body to repreaent the vaaU and wiaiieiw not the wfll, of 
tliepeo^e. 

35. 
Am mrAtmke reetd 




** Jtut sueh tret their mufuol mmimotlt^, to intent were 
they upon the hoMe, that ^e etprthqnake, kkIUcA are rthrtw in 
great part many of the eStie* «f Italy, which turned Oie eoarte 
of rapid streanu, poured back the sea upon the rirere, and tore 
dotcn the very mountaina, woe not JHt by one of Ote eomhat' 
ant4 *.** Such is the description of Liyy. It roay be doubted 
whether modem tactics would admit of such an abatractioa. 

The site of the battle of Thraslmene is not to bemistaken. 
The traveller fh>m the village under Cortona to Casa di 
Piano, the next stage on the way to Rome* has tor the first 
two or three miles, around him, but more particularly to the 
right, that flat land which Hannibal laid waste in order to 
induce the Consul Flaminius to move from Areaao. On his 
left, and in fk'ont of him, is a ridge of hills bending down 
towards the lake of Thrasimene, called by Livy **montes 
Cortonenses," and now named the Gualandra. These hills 
he approaches at Ossaja, a village which the itineraries pre- 
tend to have been so denominated from the bones found 
there : but there have been no bones found there, and the 
battle was fought on the other side of the hill. From Ossi^a 
the road begins to rise a little, but does not pass into the 

* " Tantusque fuit ardor animorum, adeo intentus pugnv 
animus, ut eum terrse motum qui multarum urbium Italir 
magnas partes prostravit, avertitque cursu rapidoamnes,maTe 
iluminibus invexit, mantes lapsu ingenti proruit, nemo pug- 
nantiuin senserit." , . . Tit. Liv. lib. xxii. eap. xii. 
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jroots of the mountains until the sixty-seventh i^ilesipne from 
Florence. The ascent thence is not ^teep but perpetual « and 
■continues for twenty minutes. The lake is soon seen helow 
on the right, with Borghetto* a roimd tower clpse up<m tl^ 
water ; and the undulating hills partially covered with wood^ 
amongst which the road winds, sink by d^rees into tlv^ 
marshes near to this tower. Lower than the rqad« jiowp to 
the right amidst these woody hillocks, Hannibal placed his 
horse *, in the Jaws of or ratiier above the pass, wj^hwf^ 
between the lake and the present road, and most probabj^ 
close to Bprghetto, just under the lowest of the ** t^imulif." 
On a summit to the left, above the road, is an old circular 
ruin which the peasants call ** the Tow» of Hannibal tiie 
Carthaginian." Arrived at the highest point of the road, 
the traveller has a partial view of the fatal plain^ whidi 
opens fully upon him as he descends the Gualandra. He 
soon finds himself in a vale enclosed to the left and in front 
and behind him by the Gualandra hiUs, bepding round in 
a s^pnent larger than a semicircle, and running down at each 
end to the lake, which obliques to the right and forms the 
diord of this mountain arc. The position cannot be guessed 
at from the plains of Cortona, nor appears to be so com- 
pletely enclosed unless to one who is fairly within the hills. 
It then, indeed, appears ** a place made as it were on pur- 
pose for a snare," iocus inaidiii naiiu. << Borghetto is t|ien 
found to stand in a narrow marshy pass close to the hill and 
to the lake, whilst there is no other outlet at the opposite 
turn of the inoimtains than through the little town of Pas- 
signano, which is pushed into the water by the foot of a 
high rocky acclivity t'** There is a woody eminence branch- 
ing down firom the moimtains into the upper end of the 
plain nearer to the side of Passignano, and on this stands a 
white village called Torre. Polybius seems to allude to this 
emin^ce as the one on which Hannibal encamped and drew 
out his heavy-armed Africans and Spaniards in a conspicuous 

* '* Equites ad ipsas fauces saltus tumulis apte t^eotibus 
locat." T. Livii lib. xxii. cap. iv. 

t " Ubi maximemontes Cortonenses Thrasimenus subit," 
Ibid. 

t " hide colles assurgunt," Ibid< 
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position *. From this spot he despatched hia Balearic and 
light-armed troops round through the Gualandra heights 
to the right, so as to arrive unseen and form an ambush 
amongst the broken acclivities which the road now panes, 
and to be ready to act upon the left flank and above the 
enemy, whilst the horse shut up the pass behind. Flaminhis 
came to the lake near Borghetto at sunset ; and, without 
sending any spies before him, marched through the pass the 
next morning before the day had quite broken, so that he 
perceived nothing of the horse and light troops above and 
about him, and saw only the heavy-armed Carthaginians in 
front on the hill of Torre f. The consul b^au to draw out 
his army in the flat, and in the mean time the horse in am- 
bush occupied the pass behind him at Borghetto. Thus the 
Romans were completely inclosed, having the lake on the 
right, the main army on the hill of Torre in front, the 
Gualandra hills filled with thelight-armed on their left flank, 
and being prevented from receding by the cavalry, who, 
the farther they advanced, stopped up all the outlets in the 
rear. A fog rising from the lake now spread itself over the 
army of the consul, but the high lands were in the sunshine, 
and all the different corps in ambush looked towards thehiU 
of Torre for the order of attack. Hannibal gave the (dgnalj 
and moved down from his post on the height. At the same 
moment all his troops on the eminences behind and in the 
flank of Flaminius, rushed forwards as it were with one 
accord into the plain. The Romans, who were forming 
their array in the mist, suddenly heard the sh&uts of the 
enemy amongst them, on every side, and before they could 
fall into their ranks, or draw their swords, or see by whom 
they were attacked, felt at once that they were surrounded 
and lost. 

* Tflv fAiv KctTot <7r^o<ru^ov rm ^o^iietf Xo^ov au<res Jcatt' 
Xei(iire xet) rovg Aifivug xou Tous^lfin^as t^ctv l^r eiurw 
Ketriffr^itrQ'X'ihiuffi. Hi&t. lib. iii. cap. {i3. The account in 
Polybiusis not socasilyreconcileable with present appearanc.s 
as that in Livy : he talks of hills to the right and left of the 
pass and valley ; but when Flamiuius entered he had the lake 
at the right of both. 

t " A tergo et super caput decepere insidiae." T. Liv. &c. 
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There are two little rivulets which run from the Gua- 
landra into the lake. The traveller crosses the first of these, 
at about a mile after he comes into the plain, and this di- 
vides the Tuscan from the Papal territories. Tlie second, 
about a quarter of a mile further on, is called " the bloody 
rivulet," and the peasants point out an open spot to the left 
between the ** Sanguinetto" and the hills, which, they say, 
was the principal scene of slaughter. The other part of the 
plain is covered with thick set olive-trees in com grounds,, 
and is nowhere quite level except near the edge of the lake. 
It is, indeed, most probable, that the battle was fought near 
this end of the valley, for the six thousand Romans, who, 
at the beginning of the action, broke through the enemy, 
escaped to the summit of an eminence which must have been 
in this quarter, otherwise they would have had to traverse 
the whole plain and to pierce through the main army of 
Hannibal. 

The Romans fought desperately for three hours, but the 
death of Flaminius was the signal for a general dispersion. 
The Carthaginian horse then burst in upon the fugitives, 
and the lake, the marsh about Borghetto, but chiefly the 
plain of the Sanguinetto and the passes of the Gualandra, 
were strewed with dead. Near some old walls on a bleak 
ridge to the left above the rivulet many human bones have 
been repeatedly found, and this has confirmed the preten- 
sions and the name of the "stream of blood." 

Every district of Italy has its hero. In the north some 
|>a{nter is the usual genius of the place, and the foreign 
Julio Romano more than divides Mantua with her native 
Virgil*. To the south we hear of Roman names. Near 
Thraslmene tradition is still faithful to the fame of an 
enemy, and Hannibal the Carthaginian is the only ancient 
name remembered on the banks of the Perugian lake. Fla- 
minius is unknown; but the postilions on that road have 
been taught to show the very spot where 1/ Console Romano 
was slain. Of all who fought and fell in the battle of 

♦ About the middle of the Xllth century the coins of Man- 
tua bore on one side the image and figure of Virgil. Zecca 
d'ltalia, pi. xvii. i. 6. . . Voyage dans le Milanais, dec. par A. Z. 
Millin. torn. ii. pag. 294. Pans, 181T. 
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AddiBon thought the descent aUuded to by the gulf ia 
which Alecto plunged into the infernal regions. It i« sin« 
gular enough that two of the finest cascades in Europe 
should be artificial— this of the Vellno* and the one at Tivoll. 
The traveller is strongly recommended to trace the Vdino* 
at least as high as the little lake, called Pie* cU Lup, The 
Reatine territory was the Italian Tempe*, and the ancient 
naturalist* amongst other beautiful varieties, remarked the 
daily rainbows of the lake Yelinusf* A sdiolar of great 
name has devoted a treatise to this district alone :^ 

39. 
The thundering lawvine* 

Stanza Ixxiii. line 5. 

In the greater part of Switzerland the avalanches are 
Bown by the name of lau wine. 

40. 

I dbhort'd 
Too much, to conquer for the poefe sake. 
The drUTd dull leseon, Jbrced down word by word. 

Stanza Ixxv. lines 6, 7* and 8. 

These stanzas may probably remind the reader of Ensign 
Northerton*s remarks: ** D— n Homo,'* &c. but the reasons 
for our dislike are not exactly the same. I wish to express 
that we become tired of the task before we can comprehend 
the beauty; that we learn by rote before we can get by 
heart ; that the freshness is worn away, and the future plea- 
sure and advantage deadened and destroyed, by the didactic 
anticipation, at an age when we can neither feel nor under- 
stand the power of compositions which it requires an ac- 
quaintance with life, as well as Latin and Greek, to rdish, 
or to reason upon. For the same reason we never can be 
aware of the fulness of some of the finest passages of Shak- 

* " Reatini me ad siui Tempe duxerunt.** Cicer. epist. ad 
Atdc. XV. lib. iv. 

t " In eodem lacu nullo non die apparere arcus." Plln. 
Hist. Nat. lib. ii. cap. Ixii. 

t Aid. Manut. ae Reatina urbe agroque, ap. Sallengre, 
Thesaur. torn. i. p. 778. 
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■pwTT (<* To be, or not to be," for instanoe), from the habit 
of having them hammered into us at ei^t years <^d, as an 
escrdae, not of mhid bat oftaetaorjz ao that when we are 
old enough to ei^oy them, the taate is gone, and the appetite 
palled. In some parts <^ the C<mtinent, young persons are 
taught from more comm<Mi authors, and do not read the best 
daaalcs till their maturity. I certainly do not speak on this 
point from any pique <»- avCTsicm towards the place of my 
education. I was not a slow, though an idle boy ; and I be- 
Uere no one could, or can be more attached to Harrow than 
I have always been, and with reas<m ; — a part of the time 
passed there was the happiest of my life; and my pre- 
ceptor (the Rev. Dr. Joseph Drury) was the best and wor- 
thiest friend 1 ever possessed, whose warnings I have re- 
membered but too well, though too late — when I have erred, 
and whose counsels I have but followed when I have done 
well or wisely. If ever this imperfect record of my feelings 
towards him should reach his eyes, let it remind him of 
one who never thinks of him but with gratitude and ve- 
neration—of one who would more gladly boast of having 
been his pupil, if, by more closely following his injunctions, 
he could reflect any honour upon his instructor. 

41. 
The ScipuMt' tomb contains no ashe* now. 

Stansa Ixxix. line 5. 

For a comment on this and the two following stanzas, 
the reader may consult Historical Illustrations of the Fourth 
Canto of Childe Harold. 

42. 
The trebly hundred triumphs. 

Stansa Ixxxii. line 2. 

Orosius gives three hundred and twenty for the number 
of triumphs. He is followed by Panvinius; and Panvinius 
by Mr. Gibbon and the modem writers. 

43. 
Oh thou, whose chariot rolVd on Fortunes wheel, 4*-. 

Stanza Ixxxiii. line 1. 

Certainly were it not for these two traits in the life of 
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Sylla, alluded to in this stanza, we should regard him as a 
monster unredeemed by any admirable quality. The atone' 
ment of his voluntary resignation of empire may perhaps be 
accepted by us, as it seems to have satisfied the Romans, who 
if they had not respected must have destroyed him. There 
could be no mean, no division of opinion ; they must have 
all thought, like Eucrates, that what had appeared ambi- 
tion was a love of glory, and that what had been mistaken 
for pride was a real grandeur of soul *. 

44. 
And laid him with the earth's preceding clay. 

Stanza Ixxxvi. line 4. 

On the third of September Cromwell gained the victory 
of Dunbar; a year afterwards he obtained "his crowning 
mercy" of Worcester ; and a few years after, on the same 
day,* which he had ever esteemed the most fortimate for 
him, died. 

45 
.And thou, dread statue ! still existent in 
The austerest form of naked majesty. 

Stanza Ixxxvii. lines 1 and 2. 

The projected division of the Spada Pompey has already 
been recorded by the historian of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire. Mr. Gibbon found it in the memorials of 
Flamlnius Yacca ft and it may be added to his mention of 
it thatPope Julius III. gave the contending owners five hun- 
dred crowns for the statue; and presented it to Cardinal 
Capo di Ferro, who had prevented the judgment of Solomon 
from being executed upon the image. In a more civilized 
age this statue was exposed to an actual operation : for the 
French who acted the Brutus of Voltaire in the Coliseum 
resolved that their Caesar should fall at the base of that 

* " Seigneur, vous changez toutes mes id^es de la fason 
dont je vous vois agir. Jecroyois que vousavitzdel'ambition, 
mais aucun amour pour lagloire : je voyois bien quevotre &me 
^toit haute ; mais je ne soupgonnois pas qu'elle fut grande." — 
Dialogue de Sylla et d'Eucrate. 

t Memorie, num.lvii. pag. 9. ap. Montfaucon,Diarium Ita- 
licum. 
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Pompey, whkh was supposed to have been sprinkled witti 
the blood of the origfaial dictator. The nfane fStx>t hero was 
therefore removed to the arena of the amphitheatre* and to 
fkcflitate its transport suiftfred the temporary amputation of 
its right arm. The republican tragedians had to plead that 
die arm was a restoration : but their accusers do not beiieye 
that the integrity of the statue would have protected it. 
The love of finding every coincidence has discovered the 
true Cfipsarian ichor in a stain near the right knee; but 
colder criticism has rejected not only the blood but the por- 
trait, and assigned the globe of power rather to the first of 
the emperors than to the last of the republican masters of 
Rome. Winkelmann * is loth to allow an heroic statue of a 
Roman citizen, but the Grimani Agrippa, a cotemportfy 
almost, is heroic ; and naked Roman figures were mily very 
rare, not absolutely forbidden. The fkce accords nwidt 
better with the ** kominem in^grum et etutum et yav e m f," 
than with any of the busts of Augustus, and is too stem fbr 
him who was beautiful, says Suetonius, at all periods of 
his life. The pretended likeness to Alexander the Great 
cannot be discerned, but the traits resemble the medal of 
Pompey %, The objectionable globe may not have been an 
ill applied flattery to him who found Asia Minor the bound- 
ary, and left it the centre of the Roman empire. It seems 
that Winkelmann has made a mistake in thinking that no 
proof of the identity of this statue, with that which received 
the bloody sacrifice, can be derived from the spot whore it 
was discovered §. Flaminius Yacca says aotto una cantinat 
and this cantina is known to have been in the Vicolo de^ 
Leutari near the Caiicellaria, a position corresponding ex- 
actly to that of the Janus before the basilica of Pompey*8 
theatre, to which Augustus transferred the statue af t^ the 
cttria was either burnt or taken down | . Part of the Pompeian 



« Storiadelle Arti, &c. lib. ix. cap. 1. pag. 321, 322. torn. il. 

Cicer. Epist. ad Atticura, xi. 6. 

Published by Causeus in his Museum Romanum. 

Storia delle Arti, &c Ibid. 

Sueton. in vit. August cap. 81, and in vit. C. J. Caesar. 
cap. 88. Appian says it was burnt down. See a note of Pitis- 
cus to Suetonius, pag. 224. 
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shade*, the portico, existed in the b^inning of the XVth 
century, and the atrium was still called Satrunu So says- 
Blondusf. At all events, so imposing is the stem majesty . 
of the statue, and so memorable is the story, that the play of 
the imagination leaves no room for the exercise of the judg- 
ment, and the fiction, if a fiction it is, operates on the spec- 
tator with an e£Rect not less powerful than truth. 

46. 
And thou, the thunder'Stricken nurse qfRome! 

Stanza Ixxxviil. line 1. 

Ancient Rome, like modem Sienna, abounded most imto^ 
bably with images of the foster-mother of her founder : but 
there were two she- wolves of whom history makes particular 
mention. One of these, of brass in ancient work, was seen by 
GTionysius^ at the temple of Romulus, under the Palatine, 
and is universally believed to be that mentioned by the Latin 
historian, as having been made from the money collected by 
a fine on usurers, and as standing under the Ruminal fig- 
tree {. The other was that which Cicero I has celebrated 
both in prose and verse, and which the historian Dion also 
records as having suffered the same accident as Is aUuded to 



* *' Tu modo Pompeia lenta spatiare sub umbra.** 

Ovid. Ar. Aman. 
i Roma Instaurata, lib. ii. fa 81. 

X X«X»i« 9f»mftMreb vraXeuas Ipyetriuf, Antiq. Rom* 
Ub.1. 

8 "Ad ficum Ruminalem simulacra infantium conditomm 
urbis sub uberibus lupae posuerant." Liv. Hist. lib. x. cap. bdx. 
This was in the year U. C. 455, or 457. 

11 " Turn statua Nattae, turn simulacra Deorum, Romulusque 
et Remus cum altrice bellua vi fulminis ictis conciderunt.*' De 
Divinat. ii. 20. " Tactus est ille etiam (j^ul h^mc urbem con- 
didit Romulus, quern inauratum in Capttoho parvum a^ue 
lactantem, uberibus luplnis inhiantem fuisse meministis." In 
Catilin. iii. 8. 

" Hie sllvestris erat Romani nominis altrix 
Martia, quae parvos Mavortis semine natos 
Uberibus gravidis vitali rore rigebat 
Quae turn cum pueris flammato fulminis ictu 
Concidit, atque avulsa pedum vestigia liquat.** 

De Consulatu, lib. ii. (lib. i. de Divinat. cap. ii.) 
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by the orator *. The questicm agitated by the an tiqnaries is, 
whether the wolf now ia the conservators* palace is that 
of Livy and Dionysius, or that of Cicero, or whether it is 
neither one nor the other. The earlier writers differ as mudi 
as the modems: Lucius Fannusf says, that it is the <Rie 
alluded to by both, which is impossible, and also by Vii^, 
which may be. Fidvius Ursinus ^ calls it the wolf of Dio- 
nysius, and Marlianusj talks of it as the one mentioned by 
Cicero. To him Rycquius tremblingly assents |. Nardini is 

0etwtiit ^V9t^t0ftvfin^a9, xmi ayaXftMra aXXet rs, tuu }iif 
19") xint ti^v/Aftf, uiuin ri rtg XuzMtig rvv Tt Tf *'P»0ftM 
Kui ftn T^ 'PatfAvXt^ Hpu/Aifn 6«'tnf. Dion. Ilist. libw 
xxxvii. pag. 37. edit. Rob. Steph. 1548. Hegoeson to mention 
that the letters of the columns on which the laws were writtai 
were liquefied and become ifit^pk. All that the Romans did 
was to erect a large statue to Jupiter, looking towards the esst: 
no mention is afterwards made of the wolf. This happened in 
A. U. C. 689. The Abate Fea, in noticing this passage of Dion 
(Storia delle Arti, &c. torn. i. pag. 202. note x.) says, "Son o»- 
tante. ag^unge Dione, che fosse ben fermata (the wolf)* by 
which it is deai the Abate translated theXylandro-Leundavian 
version, which puts quamvia atabUita for the original t^^uftini, 
a word that does not mean hen fermata, but only raised, as may 
be distinctly seen from another passage of the same Dion: 

th^v^au Hist. lib. Ivi. Dion says that Agrlppa "wished to 
raise a statue of Augustus in the Pantheon." 

+ " In eadem porticu senea lupa, cujus uberibus Romulus 
ac Remus lactantes inhiant, conspicitur : dehac Cicero etVir- 
gilius semper intellexere. Livius hoc signum ab iEdilibus ex 
pecuniis quibus mulctati essent foeneratores, positum innuit. 
Antea in Coroitiis ad Ficum Ruminalem, quo loco pueri fue- 
rant expositl locatum pro certo est." Luc. Fauni de Antiq. 
Urb. Rom. lib. ii. cap. viL an. Sallengre, torn. i. p. 217. In hu 
XVI Ith chapter he repeats tiiatUie statues were there, but not 
that they viexe found there. 

± Ap. Nardini Roma Vetus, lib. v. cap. iv. 

§ Marliani Urb. Rom. topograph, lib. ii. cap. ix. He men« 
tions another wolf and twins in the Vatican, lib. v. cap. xxi. 

II " Non desunt gui banc ipsam esse putent, quam adpinxi- 
mus, quse d comitio in Basilicam Lateranam, cum nonnullis 
aUisanUquitatum reliquiis, atque hinc in Capitolium postea 

* ' ■'■ wis Marlianus antiquam Capitohiuun esse maluit 
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inclined to suppdse it may be one of the many wolves pre- 
served in ancient Rome ; but of the two rather bends to the 
Ciceronian statue*. Montfauconf mentions it as a point 
without doubt. Of the latter writers the decisive Winkel* 
mann X proclaims it as having been found at the church of 
Saint Theodore, where, or near where, was the temple of 
Romulus, and consequently makes it the wolf of DIonysius. 
His. authority is Lucius Faimus, who, however, only says 
that it to<M placedt not fnund, at the Ficus Ruminalis, by the 
Comitium, by which he does not seem to allude to the 
church of Saint Theodore. Rycquius was the first to make 
the mistake, and Winkelmann followed Rycquius. 

Flaminius Vacca tells quite a different story, and says he 
had heard the wolf with the twins was found { near the arch 
of Septimius Severus. The commentator on Winkelmann 
is of the same opinion with that learned person, and is in- 
censed at Nardini for not having remarked that Cicero, in 
speaking of the wolf struck with lightning in the Capitol, 
makes use of the past tense. But, with the Abate's leave, 
Nardini does not positively assert the statue to be that men- 
tioned by Cicero, and, if he had, the assumption would not 
perhaps have been so exceedingly indiscreet. The Abate 
himself Is obliged to own that there are marks very like the 
scathing of lightning in the hinder legs of the present wolf; 
and, to get rid of this, adds, that the wolf seen by Dionysiui 



i Tullio descriptam, cui ut in re nimis dubia, trepidd adsenti- 
mur." Just Rycquii de Capit Roman. Comm. cap. xxi v. pag. 
360. edit. Lugd. Bat. 1696. 

* Nardini Roma Vetus, lib. v. cap. iv. 

t * ' Lupa hodieque in capitolinis prostat sedlbu?, cum vcstigio 
fulminis quo ictam uarrat Cicero.** Diarium Italic, tom. i. 

p. 174. 

I Storia delle Arti, &c. lib. iii. cap. iii. { ii. note 10. Winkel- 
mann has .made a strange blunder in the note, by sayhig the 
Ciceronian wolf was not in the Capitol, and that Dion was 
wrong in saying so. 

S " Intesi dire, che I'Ercolo di bronzo, che oggi si trova nella 
sala di Campidoglio, fu trovato nel foro Romano appresso I'arco 
di Settimio: e vi fu tiovata anche la lufia di bronzo che allata 
Roraolo e Remo, e sti nella Loggia de conservatori." Flam. 
Vacca, Memorie, num. iii. pag. 1. ap. Montfaucon, Diar. Ital. 
tom. i. 
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asserts that in his time the Romans worshipped a wolf; and 
it is known that the Lupercalia held out to a very late 
period* after every other observance of the ancient super- 
.stition had totally expired. This may account for the pre- 
servation of the ancient image longer than the other early 
symbols of Paganism. 

It may be permitted, however, to remark, that the wolf 
was a Roman symbol, but that the worship of that symbol 
is an inference drawn by the seal of Lactantius. The early 
Christian writers are not to be trusted in the charges which 
they make against the Pagans. Eusebhis accused the Ro- 
mans to their faces of worshipping Simon Magus, and raising 
a^statue to him in the island of the Tyber. The Romans 
had probably never heard of such a person before, who 
came, however, to play a considerable, though scandalous 
part in the church history, and has left several tokens of his 
aerial combat with St. Peter at Rome ; notwithstanding that 
an inscription found in this very island of the Tyber showed 
the Simon Magus of Eusebius to be a certain indigenal god, 
called Semo Sangus or Fidius t« 

Even when the worship of the founder of Rome had bee» 
abandoned, it was thought expedient to humour the habits 
of the good matrons of the city by sending them with their 
lick infants to the church of Saint Theodore, as they had 

that is to say, he would rather adore a wolf than a prostitute. 
His commentator has observed that the opinion of Uvy eon- 
eemiug Laurentia being figured in this wolf was not imiwsaL 
Strabo thought so. Ryctiuius is wrong in saying that Lactantius 
mentions the wolf was in the Capitol. 

* To A. D. 496. *' Quis credere possit," says Baronius[ Ann. 
Eceles. tom. viii.'p. fl02. in an. 496. J, '* viguisse adhuc Rorosead 
Gelasii terapora, quae fuere ante exordia urbis ailata in Italiam 
Lupercalia V Gelasius wrote a letter w hich occupies four foHo 
pi^es to Andromachus the senator, and others, to show that 
the rites should be given up. 

t Eusebius has these words : xet) eifi^teifrt ir«^ vfMv uf 
3i0f TirifAfireUt iv rtf Ti€t^4 waratfA^ /Atrtt^v rut ivo 71- 
^v^Hvf ix^f uriy^a^f eufiMixnit rttvrm ^if**ni iitt 
lAy»r»t, Eceles. Hist. lib. ii. cap. xiii. p. 4U. Justin Martyr 
had told the utory befoie ; butBatomu* Yvvv«\v«i\i>«%fc «}5Jc\,5«^N» 
detect ihh fable. See Nardin\ RomaNeX.. \\\i. n\\. ^sk*-'*^* 
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before carried them to the temple of Romulus *. The prac- 
tice is continued to this day; and the site of the above diuith 
seems to be thereby identified with that of the temple: so 
that if the wolf had been really found there* as Winkehnann 
sa3rs» there would be no doubt of the present statue being 
that seen by Dionysiusf. But Faunus> in saying that it wss 
at the Ficus Ruminalis by the C<nnitium, is only talking of 
its ancient position as recorded by Pliny ; and even if he had 
been remarking where it was found, would not have alluded 
to the church of Saint Theodore, but to a very diffiacnt 
place, near which it was then thought the Ficus Ruminalis 
had been, and also theComitium { that is, the three columu 
by the church of Santa Maria Lilieratrice, at the comer of 
the Palatine looking on the Forum. 

It is, in fact, a mere coi^ecture where the image was 
actually dug up %, and perhaps, on the whole, the marks of 
the gilding, and of the lightning, are a better argument in 
favour of its being the Ciceronian wolf than any that can be 
adduced for the contrary opinion. At any rate, it is reason- 
ably selected in the text of the poem as one of the most in* 
teresting relics of the ancient city {, and is certainly the 



« " In essa gli antichi pontefici per tnglier la merooria de' 

fiuochi Lupercali Utituiti in onore di Roraolo, introdussero 
use di portarvi Bambini opnressi da infermiti occulte,accid si 
liberino per rintercessione di ouesto Santo, come di continuo 
si sperimenta." Rioiie xii. Kipa accurata e succiucta de- 
scrizione, dec. di Roma Modema dell' Ab. Ridolf. Venuti, 1766. 

t Nardiiii, lib. v. cap. 11. convicts Pomponius Lsetus erusn 
erroris, in putting the Ruminal fig-tree at the church of Saint 
Theodore : but as Livy says the wolf was at the Ficus Rumi- 
nalis, and Dionysius at the temple of Romulus, he is obliged 
(cap. iv.) to own that the two were close together, as well as 
the Lupercal cave, shaded, as it were, by the fig-tree. 

X " Adcomitium ficus oUm Ruminalis gerraiual«t. sub qua 
lupse Tumam, hoc est, roammam, docente Varrone, suxerant 
ohm Romulus et Remus ; non procul a templohodie D. Marie 
Liberatricis appellato ubi /br«an inventa nobilis ilia smea sta- 
tua lupse (ifemmos puerulos lactantis, quam hodie in capitolio 
videmus." Olai Borrichii Antiqua Urbis RomanacFacies, cap. x. 
See also cap. xii. Borrichius wrote after Nardini in 16tlT. Ap. 
Grajv. Antiq. Rom. torn. iv. p. 1522. 

S Donatus, lib. xi. cap. 18. gives a medal representing on 
one side the wolf in the same position as that in the Capitol; 
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figurci if not the Very animal to which Virgil alludei in his 

beautiful verses: 

** Geminos huic ubera circum 
Ludere pendentes pueros, et lambere matrem 
Impavidos : illam tereti cervice reflexam 
Mulcere altemos, et corpora fingere lingu&*." 

47. 
For the Roman* » mind 
W(u modeJVd in a less terrestrial mould. 

Stanza xc. lines 3 and 4. 

It is possible to be a very great man and to be still very 
Inferior to Julius Csraar, the most complete character, so 
Lord Bacon thought, of all antiquity. Nature seems in- 
capable of such extraordinary combinations as composed 
his versatile capacity, which was the wonder even of the 
Romans themselves. The first general— the only triumphant 
politician— inferior to none in eloquence— comparable to any 
in the attainments of wisdom, in an age made up of the 
greatest commanders, statesmen, orators, and philosophers 
that ever appeared in the world— an author who composed a 
perfect specimen of military annals in his travelling carriage 
•^at one time in a controversy with Cato, at another writing 
a treatise on punning, and collecting a set of good sayings- 
fighting f and making love at the same moment, and willing 

and in the reverse the wolf with the head not reverted. It is 
of the time of Antoninus Pius. 

* JEn. viii. 681. See — Dr. Middleton, in his Letter from 
Rome, who inclines to the Ciceronian wolf« but without 
examining the subject. 

t In his tenth l>ook, Lucan shows him sprinkled with the 
blood of Pharsalia in the arms of Cleopatra, 

Sanguine Thessalics cladis perfusus adulter 
AdraisitVenerem curis, etmiscuitarmis. 

After feastinff with his mistress, he sits up all night to con- 
verse with the Egyptian sages, and tells Acnoreus, 

Spes sit raihi certa videndi 
Niliacos fontes, bellum civile relinquam. 

"Sic velut in tuta securi pace trahebant 
Noctis iter mediiun." 

VOL. I. "L 



genius. '***«^ncllned7«^<>'tlie«lL^*«»- 

— ■ ■ •' • * .** trail. 
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49. 
There ie a stern round tower of other day9» 

Stanza xcix. line 1. 

Alluding to the tomb of Cecilia Metella, called Capo di 
Bove, in the Appian Way. See->HistoricaI lUustrationi of 
the IVth Canto of Childe Harold. 

5a 
Prophetic of the doom 
Heaven gives Us favourites — early death. 

Stanza ciL lines 6 and 6. 

Ta yet^ ^»hTv six eti^^^ov, iXX* etJtrx^Sf ^anT*» 

Rich. Franc. Phil. Brunck. Poetc Gnomic!* 
p. 231. edit. 1784. 

51. 
Behold the Imperial Mount! *tii thus the mighty fuUs, 

Stanza evil, line 9. 

The Palatine is one mass of ruins, particularly on the side 
towards the Circus Maximus. The very soil is formed of 
crumbled brick-work. Nothing has been told, nothing can 
be told, to satisfy the belief of any but a Roman antiquary. 
Fee— Historical Hlustrations, page 206. 

52. 
There is the moral of all human tales : 
*Tis but the same rehearsal of the past. 
First Freedom, and then Glory, SfC, 

Stanza cviii. lines 1, i^ and 3. 

The euthor of the Life of Cicero, speaking of the opinion 
entertained of Britain by that orator and his cotemporary 
Romans, has the following eloquent passage: « From their 
railleries of this kind, on the barbarity and misery of our 
Island, one cannot help reflecting on the surprising fate and 
r?To1utions of kingdoms ; how Rome, once the mistress of 
the world, the seat of arts, empire, and glory, now lies sunk 
in sloth, ignorance, and poverty, enslaved to the most cruel 
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as wdl as to the most contemptible of tyrants, supexvtftion 
and religkNtt imposture: while this remote country* an- 
ciently the jest and contempt of the polite Romans, is be- 
come the luHppy Mftt of liberty, plenty, and letters ; flourish- 
ing in all the arts and refinements of civil life ; yetrunning 
perhaps the same course which Rome itself had run before 
it, from virtuous faidustry to wealth ; from wealth to luxury: 
from luxury to an impatience of discipline, and corrupti(m 
of morals: till, by a total d^renoacy and loss of virtue, 
being grown ripe for destruction, it fall a prey at last to 
s<Hne hardy oppressor, and, with the loss of liberty, losing 
every thing that Ib valuaUe, sinks graduaUy again into its 
original barbarism*.*' 

53. 

•And apogMie statues climb 
To cru^ the imperial urn, whose ashes slept suiaime. 

Stansa ex. lines 8 and 9. 
The column of Trajan is surmounted by JSt. Peter ; that 
<tf Aurelius by St. Paul. See -.Historical Illustrations of 
the IVth Canto, &c. 

54. 
'StiU we Trajan's name adore. 

Stanza cxi. line 9. 

Trajan was proverbially the best of the Roman princes t; 
and it would be easier to find a sovereign uniting exactly 
the opposite characteristics, than one possessed of all the 
happy qualities ascribed to this emperor. ** When he 
mounted the throne," says the historian Diont» ** he was 

. * The History of the Life of M. Tullius Cicero, sect. vi. vol. 
ii. p. 102. The contrast has been reversed in a late extra- 
ordinary instance. A gentleman was thrown into prison at 
Paris; eflTorts were made for his release. The French mi- 
nister continued to detain him, under the pretext that he was 
not an Englishman, but only a Roman. See *' Interesting 
Facts relating to Joachim Murat," pag. 13D. 

t " Hujus tantiim memoriae delatum est, ut, usque ad nos- 
trara jetatem non aliter in Senatu piincipibus acclamatur, 
nisi, FELICIOR . AVGVSTO . MELIOR . TRAJANO." 
Eutrop. Brev. Hist. Rom. lib. viii. cap. v. 

\ Tf rt yk^ tretiAttrt %'^^ttrs »«< -rjf ^VXV ^*- 
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strong in body, he was vigorous in mind; age had impaired 
none of his faculties; he was altogether tree from eavy 
and from detraction i he honoured all the good, and he 
advanced them ; and on this account they could not be the 
objects of his fear, or of his hate; he never listened to in- 
formers; he gave not way to his anger; he abntained 
equally from unfair exactions and unjust punishments; he 
had rather be loved as a man than honoured as a sovereign u 
he was afbble with his people, respectful to the senate, 
and universally beloved by both; he inspired ncme with 
dread but the enemies of his country.*' 

55. 
Rienzi, last of Romans. 

Stanza cxiv. line 5. 
The name and exploits of Rienai must be familiar to 
the reader of Gibbon. Some details and inedited manu- 
scripts relative to this imhappy hero will be seen in the 
Illustrations of the I Vth Canto. 

56. 
Egerial tweet creation tfeome heart 
Which found no mortal resting-plaee eo fidr 
Am thine ideal breast* 

Stansa cxv. lines 1, 2, and 3. 
The respectable authority of Flaminius Vacca would in- 
cline us to believe in the claims of the Egerian grotto *. He 



tSrt mJmu rtva, akket »at ireivv tcavrat revs iya^suf 
\rifMt neu IfAtyeiXun* xat ^ta rwr» ouri \^»it7ri rtMi 
ttifrSv, oSrt \ftifu • • ^tet^aXeus rt lixi^r* \mmvu «^ 

Jr« Ktti ^yan> rm a^ixuf m/9ni)^tro • • • • ^Xtv/utMf rt »yv 
iv* tiUT§7s fiZXXov n ri/ui/uv§t t;^eu0it »») rS r* ^/Atjt fuv 
i^aixuas fintyinra, »«u rjf yn^ovrtf rtftvev'^t^Ss ifttXu' 

Hist. Rom. Ub. fatviii. cap. vi. et vii. torn. 11. p. 1123, 1124, 
edit Hamb. 17*0. 

* " Poeo lontano dal detto luogo si scende ad un casaletto, 
'del qualen e sodo Pa4nmi U CaflureUi, che con questo nome ^ 
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XgeriB eil qus prcbet aquas dea grata Camnila 

Qui lapli videtot « eodem Egerlw fonle. aut ejiu Tfcilila 

ulhDC aXDpoitatub" Diuium Italic, p. ISS. 
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shrinking city*. The tufo, or pumice, which the poet 
prefers to marble, is the substance composing the bank in 
which the grotto is sunk. 

The modem topographers f find in the grotto the statue 
of the nymph and nine niches for the Muses, and a late tn^- 
veller^: has discovered that the cave is restored to that sim- 
plicity which the poet regretted had been exchanged tof in- 
judicious omam^it. But the headless statue is palpably 
rather a male than a nymph, and has none of the attributes 
ascribed to it at present visible. The nine Muses could 
hardly have stood in six niches; and Juvenal certainly does 
not allude to any individual cave §. Nothing can be col- 
lected from the satirist but that somewhere near the Porta 
Capena was a spot in which it was supposed Numa held 
nightly consultations with his nymph, and where there was 
a grove and a sacred fountain, and fanes once consecrated 
to the Muses; and that from this spot there was a descent 
into the valley of Egeria, where were several artificial caves. 
It is clear that the statues of the Muses made no part of the 
decoration which the satirist thought misplaced in fbMe 
caves ; for he expressly assigns other fanes (delubra) to these 
divinities above the valley, and moreover tells us that they 
had been ejected to make room for the Jews. In fact* the 



* De Magnit. Vet. Rom. ap. Graev. Ant. Rom. tonu iv. p. 
150T. 

t Echinard, Descrizione di Roma e dell' agro Romano, cor- 
rctto dair Abate Venuti. in Roma, 1750. They believe in the 
grotto and nymph. '* Simulacro di qucsto fonte, essendovi 
sculpite le acque a pie di esso." 
X Classical Tour, chap. vi. p. 21 T. vol. it. 
§ " Substitit ad veteres arcus, madidamque Capenam, 
Hie ubi qoctums Numa constituebat amicae. 
Nunc sacri fontis nemus, et delubra loeantur 
Judsis quorum cophinum foenamque supellex. 
Omnis cnim populo mercedem pendere jussa est 
Arbor, et ejectis mendicat silvaCanuenis. 
In vallera Egeris descendimus, et speluncas 
Dissimiles veris : quanto prsestantius esset 
Numen aquae, viridi si margine dauderet undas 
Herba, nee ingenuum violarent marmora tophum.'* 

^ Sat. III. 
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little temple, now called that of Bacchus, was formerly 
thought to belong to the Muses, and Nardini • places them 
in a poplar grove, which was in his time above the valley. 

It is probable, from the inscription and position, that the 
ctve now shown may be one of the ** artifical caverns," of 
which, indeed, there is another a little way higher up the 
valley, under a toft of alder bushes: but a single grotto of 
Egeria is a mere modem invention, grafted upon the appli- 
cation of the epithet Egerian to these nymphea in general, 
and which might send us to look for the haunts of Numa 
upon the banks of the Thames. 

Our English Juvenal was not seduced into mistranslation 
by his acquaintance with Pope: he car^UUy pNserves the 
comet plural^* 

** Thence dowly winding down the vale, we view 
The Egerian grots j oh, how unlike the true !** 

The valley abounds with springs t » and over these qirings, 
whldi the Muses might haunt ttota their neighbouring 
glo?es, Egeria presided : hence she was said to supply them 
with water; and she was the nymph of the grottos throa^ 
which the fountains were taught to flow. 

The iKiioIe of the monuments in the vicinity of the Ege- 
rian valley have received names at will, which have been 
changed at will. Venuti :t owns he can see no traces of the 
temples of Jove, Saturn, Juno, Venus, and Diana, which 
Nardini found, or hoped to find. The mutatotium of Cara> 
calla's circus, the temple of Honour and Virtue, the temple 
of Bacchus, and, above all, the temple of the god Rediculus, 
are the antiquaries* despair. 

The circus of Caracalla depends on a medal of that em- 
peror cited by Fulvius Ursinns, of which the reverse shows 
a circus, supposed, however, by some to represent the Circus 
Maximus. It gives a very good idea of that place of ex- 
ercise. The soil has been but little raised, if we may Judge 

* Lib. iii. cap. iii. 

t " Undique e solo aquse soaturiunt.** Nardini, lib. iii. cap. 
iii. 
X Echinard, &c. Cic. cit p. 297, 298* 
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from the small cellular structure at the end of the Spina, 
which was probably the chjqpel of the god Consus. This 
cell is half beneath the soil, as it must have been in the 
circus itself, for Dionysius * could not be persuaded to be- 
lieve that this divinity was the Roman Neptune, because his 
altar was under-ground. 

57. 
Yet let its ponder boldly. 

Stanza cxxvii. line 1. 

**At all events," says the author of the Academical 
Questions, " I trust, whatever may be the fate of my own 
speculations, that philosophy will regain that estimation 
which It ought to possess. The free and philosophic spirit 
of our nation has been the theme of adalntion to the 
world. This was the proud distinction of Englishmen, and 
the luminous source of all their glory. Shall we then forget 
the manly and dignified sentiments of our ancestors, to prate 
ill the language of the mother or the nurse about our good 
old pii;}udices ? This is not the way to defend the cauM «f 
truth. It was not thus that our fathers maintained it in 
the brilliant periods of our history. Pr^udice may be trusted 
to guard the outworks for a short space of time while reason 
slumbers in the citadel; but if the latter sink into a le- 
thargy, the former will quickly erect a standard for herself. 
Philof(^hy« wisdom, and liberty, support each other: he 
who wUl not reason is a bigot; he who cannot, is a fool; and 
he who dares not, is a slave." Preface, p. xiv, xv. vol. i. 
1805. 

58. 

Great 'Nemerial 
Heret where the ancient paid thee ?u>mage totigk 

Stanza cxxzii. Hues S and 3. 

We read in Suetonius, that Augustus, from a warning 
received in a dream t« counterfeited, once a year, the beg- 



* Antiq. Rom. lib. ii. cap. xxxi. 

t Sueton. in Vit. Augusti, cap. 91. Casaubon, in the note, 
refers to Pluterch's Lives of Camillus and ^milius Paulus, 
and also to his Irpophthegnis, for the character of this deity. 
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gu, titting befwe the gate of his palace with his hand hol- 
lowed and ttretdied oat for diaiity. A statue fonnerly in 
the Villa Bo^heae, and whidi should he now at Paris, re- 
pcesaits the Emperor in that posture of supplication. The 
olitect of this sdf degradatloa was the appeasement of Ne- 
mesb, the perpetual attendant on good fortune, of whose 
power the Roman conquerors were also reminded by certain 
symlx^ attadied to their cars ot triumph. The symbob 
were the whip and the crotalo, which were discovered in the 
Nemesis of the Vatican. The attitude of beggary made the 
above statue pass for that of Bciisarius: and until the cri- 
ticism of Winkelmann* had rectified the mistake, one fic- 
tion was called in to support another. It was the same fear 
of the sudden termination of prospoity that made Amasis 
king of Egypt wn his firiend Polycrates of Samos, that the 
god^ loved those whose lives were chequered with good and 
mfU fortunes. Nemesis was supposed to lie in wait par- 
ticularly for the prudent; that is, for those whose caution 
nndered them accessible only to mere accidents: and her 
ftnt altar was raised on the banks of the Phrygian JSsepus 
by Adrastus, probably the prince of that name who lUUed 
the son of Croesus by mistake. Hence the goddess was 
called Adrasteaf. 

The Roman Nemesis was sttered and augtut: there was a 
temple to her in the Palatine under the name of Rham- 
nusia^: so great indeed was the propensity of the ancients 
to trust to the revolution of events, and to bdieve in the 
divinity of Fortune, that in the same Palatine there was a 



The hollowed hand was reckoned the last degree of degrada- 
tion: and when the dead body of the praefect Rufinus was 
borne about in triumph by the people, the indignity was in- 
creased by putting his haita in that position. 

« Storia delle Arti, &c. lib. xii. cap. iii. torn. ii. p. 433. Vis- 
Gonti calls the statue, however, a Cybele. It is given in the 
MuKeo Pio- Clement, tom. i. par. 40. The Abate Fea (Spie- 
gazione dei Rami. Storia, &c. tom. iii. p. 618.) calls it a Cnri- 
sippus. 

t Diet, de Bayle, article Adrastea. 

i It is enumerated by the regiouary VictOKr 
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temple to the Fortune of the day*. This is the last super- 
stition which retains its hold over the human heart ; and 
from concentrating in one object the credulity so natural to 
man, has always appeared strongest in those unembarrassed 
by other articles of belief. The antiquaries have supposed 
this goddess to be synonymous with Fortune and with 
Fate t : but it was in her vindictive quality that she was 
wordiipped under the name of Nemesis. 

59. 
/ see hefure me the Gladiator lie* 

Stanza cxL line 1. 

Whether the wonderful statue which suggested this image 
be a laquearian gladiator, which in spite of Wlnkelmami's 
criticism has been stoutly maintained %, or ^FlMBier it be A 
Greek herald, as that great antiquary positively asserted %, 
or whether it is to be thought a Spartan or barbarian shield* 



* Foitnnae hujusce diei. Cicero mentions her, de Legib. Uli^ 

ii. 

t DEAE NEMR8I 

8IVE FORTUNAB 

PISTOniVS 

RT6IANV8 

V. C. LBOAT. 

LEG. XIII. G. 

CORD. 

See Questiones Romans, &;c. ap. Grsev. Antiq. Roman, torn. 
V. p. 042. See also Muratorl, Nov. Thesaur. Inscrip. Vet. 
torn. i. p. 88, 89, where there are three Latin and one Greek 
inscription to Nemesis, and others to Fate. 

X By the Abate Bracci, dissertazione supra un .jj^peo votivo, 
&c. Preface, pag. T. who accounts for the cord |)M||ihe neck, 
but not for the horn, which it does not appear twywd^^ors 
themselves ever used. Note A , Storiadelle Arti, tomrii. p. 205. 

§ Either Polifontes, herald of Laius, killed bv (Edipus; or 
Cepreas, herald of Euritheus, killed by the Athenians when 
he endeavoured to drag the Heraclids from the altar of mercy , 
and in whoie honour they instituted annual games, continued 
to the time of Hadrian ; or Anthemocritus, the Atlienian he- 
rald, killed by the Megarenses, who never recovered the im- 
piety. See Storia delle Arti, &c. torn. ii. pag. 203, 204, 305, 206« 
20T. libi ix. cap. ii. 
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bearer, according to the opinion of his Italian editor*, it 
must assuredly seem a copif of that masterpiece of Ctesilaus 
which represented «a wounded man dying who perfectly 
expressed what there remained of life in him f." Moot- 
Csucon t and Maffei § thought it the identical statue ; but 
that statue was of bronae. The gladiator was once in the 
▼iUa LudoTiil, and was bought by Clemost XII. The ri^t 
arm is an entire restoratioii of Midiael Angelo I* 

eo. 

Htf» their Hre^ 
Butehti'd to ntake a Roman holiday. 

Stansa cxli. lines 6 and 7. 

Gladiaton were of two kinds, ocnnpelled and voluntary; 
and were Mq^Hed twm. sevoral ccmdUioos; from slaves sold 
for that purpose; from culprits; firom barbarian captives 
either taken in war« and, after being led in trfaimidi, set 
apart for the games, or those seised and condemned as re- 
bels ; also ttoxa free citisens, some fighting for hivt (aiic- 
9moiH), others from a depraved ambition; at lait even 
knights and senators were exhibited, a disgrace of which the 
first tyrant was naturally the first inventor % In the end, 
dwarfs, and even women, fought ; an enormity prohibited 
by Severus. Of these the most to be pitied undoubtedly 
were the barbarian captives ; and to this species a Christian 
writer ** justly applies theepithet ** innocm/," to distinguish 
them from the professional gladiators. Aurelian and Claudius 
supplied great numbers of these imfortunate victims ; the one 
after his triumph, and the other on the pretext of a rebel- 



* Storia, 6lc torn. ii. p. 207. Not. (A.) 
t " Vulnentum deficieiitem fecit in 



- - quo possit intelligi 
quantum mtat animse." Plin. N at. Hist lib. xxxiv. cap. 8. 

1 Antiq. torn. iii. par. 9. tab. 155. 

S Race. Stat. tab. 64. 

I Mus. Capitol, torn. iii. p. 154. edit. 176S. 

^ Julius Canar.whu rose by the fall of the aristocracy, brought 
Furius Leptinus and A. Calenus upon the arena. 

** TertuUian, " certe quidem et innooentes gladiatores in 
ludum veniunt, et voluptatispublicae hostise fiant?* Just. Lips. 
Saturn. Sermon, lib. ii. cap. ui. 
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lion *. No war, says Lipsius t> was ever so destructive to the 
human race as these sports. In spite of the laws of Oanstan- 
tine and Constans, gladiatorial shows survived the old esta- 
blish^ religion more than seventy years ; but they owed 
their final extinction to the courage of a Christian. In the 
year 404, on the kalends of January, they were exhibiting 
the shows in the Flavian amphitheatre before the usual im- 
mense concourse of people. Almachius or Telemachus, an 
eastern monk, who had travelled to Rome intent on his holy 
purpose, rushed into the midst of the area, and endeavoured 
to separate the combatants. The praetor Alypius, a person 
incredibly attached to these games t* gave instant orders to 
the gladiators to slay him ; and Telemachus gained the crown 
of martyrdom, and the title of saint, which surely has never 
either before or since been awarded for a more noble exploit. 
Honorius immediately abolished the shows, which were never 
afterwards revived. The story is told by Theodoret § and 
Cassiodorus |, and seems worthy of credit notwithstanding 
its placf in the Roman martyrology % Besides the torrent! 
of blood which flowed at the funerals, in the amphitheatres* 
the circus, the forums, and other public places, gladiators 
were introduced at feasts, and tore each other to pieces amidst 
the supper tables, to the great delight and applause of the 
guests. Yet Lipsius permits himself to suppose the loss of 
courage^ and the evident degeneracy of mankind, to be nearly 
connected with the abolition of these bloody spectacles **. 

* Vopiseus, In vit.-Aurel. and in vit. Claud, ibid. 

t '* Credo im6 scio nullum bellum tantam cladem vastitiem- 

Jue generi humano intulisse, quam hos ad voluptatem ludos.*^ 
ust. Lips. ibid. lib. i. cap. xii. 

t Augustinus (lib. vi. confess, cap. viii.), " Alypiura suum 
gladiatoiii spectaculi inhiatu increoibiUter abre|^ii||«'* scribit. 
lb. lib. i. cap. xii. • 

§ Hist. Ecdes. cap. xxvi. lib. v. 

1 Cassiod. Tripartita, 1. x. c. xL Saturn, ib. ib. 
■ % Baronius, ad. ann. et in notis ad Martyrol. Rom. i. Jan. 
See — Marangoni delle memoric sacre e profane dell' Anfitefitro 
Flavio, p. 25. eilit. 1746. 

** " Quod ? non tu Lipsi momentum aliquod habuisse censes 
ad virtutem ? Magnum. Tempora nostra, nosque ipsos videa- 
mus. Oppidum ecce unum alterumve captum, direptum est ; 
tumultus circa nos, non in nobis : et tamen concidimus et tur- 
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61. 
HerCt where the Raman millian'e blame or praise 
Woe death or lifB» M« platfthtrnge of a crowd. 

SUmia cxliL lines 5 and 6. 

When one gladiator wounded another, he shouted, **he 
hag it,** ' ' hoc habet," or *< habet." The wounded combatant 
dropped his weapon, and adrandng to the edge of the arena, 
supplicated the spectators. If he had fought well, the people 
saved him ; if otherwise, or as they happened to be inclined, 
they turned down their thumbs, and he was slain. They 
were occasionaUy so savage that they were impatient if a 
combat lasted longer than ordinary without wounds or death. 
The emperor's presence generally saved the vanquished: and 
it is recorded as an instance of Caracalla's ferocity, that he 
sent those who supplicated him for life, in a spectacle at 
Nicome lia, to ask the people ; in other words, handed them 
over to be slain. A similar ceremony is observed at the Spa- 
nish bull-fights. The magistrate presides ; and after the 
luMTsemen and piccadores have fought the bull, the nMitadore 
steps forward and bows to him for permission to kill the 
animil . If the buU has done his duty by killing two or three 
horses, or a man, which last is rare, the people interfere with 
shouts, the ladies wave their handkerchiefs, and the animal 
is saved. The wounds and death of the horses are accom- 
panied with the loudest acclamations, and many gestures of 
delight, especially from the female portion of the audience, 
including those of the gentlest blood. Every thing depends 
on habit. The author of Childe Harold, the writer of this 
note, and one or two other Englishmen, who have certainly 
in other days borne the sight of a pitched battle, were, during 
the summer of 1809, in the governor's box at the great am- 
phitheal^ of Santa Maria, opposite to Cadiz. The death 
of one or two horses completely satisfied their curiosity. A 
gentleman present, observing them shudder and look pale, 
noticed that unusual reception of so delightful a sport to 

bamur. Ubi rol ur, ubi tot per annos meditata sanientiae studia ? 
ubi ille animus qui po^it dieere, si fmctus iUabatur orbisf" 
dec. ibid. lib. li. cap. xxv. The prototj'pe of Mr. \^'iQdham's 
panegyric on bull baiting. 
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some young ladies, who stared and smiled, and continued 
their applauses as another horse fell bleeding to the ground. 
One bull killed three horses qifhis own horns. He was saved 
by acclamations, which were redoubled when it was known 
he belonged to a priest. 

An Englishman, who can be much pleased with seeing two 
men beat themselves to pieces, cannot bear to look at a horse 
galloping round an arena with his bowels trailing on the 
ground, and turns from the spectacle and the spectators with 
horror and di^ust. 

62. 
Like laurels on the beM first Caesar's head. 

Stanza cxliv. line 6. 
Suetonius informs us that Julius Caesar was particularly 
gratified by that decree of the senate, which enabled him to 
wear a wreath of laurel on all occasions. He was anxious, 
not to show that he was the conqueror of the world, but to 
hide that he was bald. A stranger at Rome would hardly 
have guessed at Che motive, nor should we without the help 
of the historian. 

63. 
WhUe stands the Coliseumi Rome shall stand. 

Stanza cxlv. line 1. 
This is quoted in the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire; and a notice on the Coliseum may be seen in the Hi- 
storical Illustrations to the IVth Canto of Childe Harold. 

64. 

spared and blest hy time. 

Stanza cxlvi. line 3. 
*« Though plundered of all its brass, except the ring which 
was necessary to preserve the aperture above; though ex- 
posed to repeated fires, though sometimes flooded by the 
river, and idways open to the rain, no monument of equal 
antiquity is so well preserved as this rotundo. It passed with 
little alteration from the Pagan into the present worship; 
and so convenient were its niches for the Christian altar, 
that Michael Angelo, ever studious of ancient beauty, intro- 
duced their design as a model in the Catholic church." 

Forsyth's Remarks, &c. on Italy, p. 137* sec. edit. 
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66. 
And they who feel for genitu may repose 
Their eye* on honom'dfarvM, whose busts around them dote. 

Stanza cxlvii. lines 8 and 9. 

The Pantheon has been made a receptacle for the busts of 
modem great, or, at least, distinguished, men. The flood 
of light which once fell through the large orb above on the 
whole circle of divinities, now shines on a numerous assem- 
blage of mortals, some one or two of whom have been almost 
deified by the veneration of their coimtrymen. 

66. 
There is a dungeont in whose dim drear light. 

Stanza cxlviiL line 1. 

This and the three next stanzas allude to the story of the 
Roman daughter, which is recalled -to the traveller by the 
site, or pretended site, of that adventure, now shown at the 
church of St. Nicholas in carcere. The difficulties attending 
the full belief of the tale are stated in Historical Illus- 
trations, 6lc. 

67. 
Turn to the Mole, which Hadrian reat'd on high. 

Stanza clii. line 1. 

The castle of St. Angelo. See— Historical Illustrations. 

68. 
Stanza clili. 

This and thesix next stanzas have a reference to the church 
of St. Peter's. Fora measurement of the comparative length 
of this basilica, and the other great churches of Europe, see 
the pavement of St. Peter's, and the Classical Tour through 
Italy, vol. ii. pag. 125. et seq. chap. iv. 

69. 

the strange fate 
Which tumbles mightiest sovereigns. 

Stanza clxxi. lines 6 and 7. 

Mary died on the scaffold ; Elizabeth of a broken heart : 
Charles V. a hermit ; Louis XIV. a bankrupt in means and 
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l^lory; Cromwell of anxiety: and, '* the greatest is behind," 
Napoleon lives a prisoner. To these sovereigns a long but 
superfluous list might be added o£ names equaUy illustrious 
and .unhappy. 

70. 
Lo, Nemi/ navelFd in the woody hiUs. 
Stanza clxxiii. line I4 

The village of Nemi was near the Arician retreat of Egeria, 
^d from the shades which embosomed the temple of Diana, 
has preserved to this day its distinctive appellation of The 
Grove. Nemi is but an evening's ride from the comfortaUe 
Inn of Albano. 

71. 

And afar 
The Tiber winds, and the broad ocean laves 
The Latian coast, 8fC, Sfc. 

Stanza clxxiv. tines 2, 3, and 4. 

The whole declivity of the Alban hill is of imrivalled 
beauty, and from the convent on the highest point, which 
has succeeded to the temple of the Latian Jupiter, the pro- 
spect embraces all the objects alluded to in the cited stanza; 
the Mediterranean ; the whole scene of the latter half of the 
iGneid, and the coast from beyond the mouth of the Tiber 
to the headland of Circaeum and the Cape of Terradna. 

The site of Cicero's viUa may be supposed either at the 
Grotta Ferrata, or at the Tusculum of Prince Lucien Buo- 
naparte. 

The former was thought some years ago the actual site, 
as may be seen from Middleton's Life of Cicero. At present 
it has lost something of its credit, except for the Dom^ii- 
chinos. Nine monks of the Greek order live there, and the 
adjoining villa is a cardinal's summer-house. The other 
viUa, called Ruflnella, is on the summit of the hill above 
Frascati, and many rich remains of Tusculum have been 
found there, besides seventy-two statues of different merit 
and preservation, and seven busts. 

From the same eminence are seen the Sabine hills, em- 
bosomed in which lies the long valley of Rustica. There are 

VOL. I. A A 
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sereral chmmstanoes whidi tend to establish the identity of 
this valley with the « Vtti^ of Honuse; and it seems pos- 
sible that the mosaic pavement wfakh the peasants uncover 
by throwing vp the earth of a vineyard may belong to h£» 
villa. Rustlca is pronounced 'short, not according to our 
stress upon — '* Vthete cubantU,**— It israorerational to think 
that we are wrong than that the inhabitants of this secluded 
valley have changed their tone in this word. The addition 
of the consonant prefixed is nothing : yet it is necessary to 
be aware that Rustica may be a modem name which the pea* 
sants may have caught from the uitiquaries. 

The villa, or the mosaic, is in a vineyard on a knoll covered 
with chestnut trees. A stream runs down the valley, and 
although it is not true, as said in the guide books, that thfe 
stream is called Licenxa, yet there is a village on a rock at 
the head of the valley which is so denominated, and which 
may have taken its name from the Digentuu Licoiaa con- 
tains 700 inhabitants. On a peak a little way beyond is Ci- 
viteUa, c(Hitafaiing 300. On the batilu of the Anio, a little 
before you turn up into VaUe Rustica, to the left, about an 
hour fkom the viOa, is a town called Vicovaro, another favour- 
able coincidence with the Varia of the poet. At the end of 
the valley, towards the Anio, there is a bare hill, crowned 
with a little town called Bardela. At the foot of this hiU the 
rivulet of Licenaa flows, and is almost absorbed in a wide 
sandy bed before it reaches the Anio. Nothing can be more 
fortunate for the lines of the poet, whether in a metaphorical 
or direct sense: 

** Me quotiens reficit gelldus Digentia rivus. 
Quern Mandela bibit rugoaus frigore pagus.'* 

The stream is clear high up the valley, but before it reaches 
the hill of Bardela looks green and yellow like a sulphur 
rivulet. 

Rocca Giovane, a ruined village in the hills, half an hour's 
walk from the vineyard where the pavement is shown, does 
seem to be the site of the fane of Vacuna, and an inscription 
found there tells that this temple of the Sabine Victory was 
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repaired by Vespasian*. With these helps, and a position 
corresponding exactly to every thing which the poet has told 
us of his retreat, we may feel tolerably secure of our site. 

The hill which should be Lucretilis is called Campanile* 
snd by following up the rivulet to the pretended Bandusia, 
you come to the roots of the higher mountain Gennaro. 
Singularly enough, the only spot of ploughed land in the 
whole valley is on the knoll where this Bandusia rises. 

'«.... tu ftrlgus amabUe 
Fessis vomere tauris 
Praebes, et pecori vago.'* 

The peasants show another spring near the mosaic pavement 
^hich they call " Oradina," and which flows down the hills 
into a tank, or mill-dam, and thence trickles over into the 
Digentia. 
But we must not hope 

" To trace the Muses upwards to their spring** 

by exploring the windings of the romantic valley in search 
of the Bandusian fountain. It seems strange that any one 
should have thought Bandusia a fountain of the Digentia — 
Horace has not let drop a word of it ; and this immortal 
spring has in fact been discovered in possession of the holders 
of many good things in Italy, the monks. It was attached 
to the church of St. Gervais and Protais near Venusia, where 
it was most likely to be found f. We shall not be so lucky 
as a late traveller in finding the oeccuionai pine still pendent 
on the poetic villa. There is not a pine in the whole valley, 
but there are two cypresses, which he evidently took, or mis* 
took, for the tree in the ode %' The truth is, that the pine 
is now, as it was in the days of Virgil, a garden tree, and it 
was not at all likely to be found in the craggy acclivities of 

* IMP. CiESAR VKSPASIANVS 
PONTIFBX HAXIMVS. TRIB. 
POTKST. CENSOR. ADEM 
VIC*rORIJE. VETV8TATB ILLAPSAM. 
8VA. IMPBN8A. RB8TITVIT. 

t See— Historical Illustrations of the Fourth Canto, p. 43. 
t See— Classical Tour, &c. chap. vii. p. 260. voL ii. 
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his Tilla, mat «■ the roc^y heights at aome dlstaace ftt>m his 

haw eaiflT tup|Hi »e d himself to 
m the above c^inuts , fot the 
which throw loch a bloom over his 
of the rayal gavtav at Xa^es, vnleM they have 
asnedly oaly acacias and other 
igatdeadinihB*. The extzeme disappointment ez- 
pecieMed by c^oosi^g the Clancal Tourist aaa guide in Italy 
■Hsc be alkywed to fiad Tcnt in a few observations, which, 

li h ■iiiiiil ■ilhiHi! fcsTfif nnntnilliliiai ■ nil fiimiil 

by erery aatt who has se Wlfd die same conductor through 

This asdior Is in fact one ot the most 
writers tliat hare in our times 
attarnwi a tcmponiy repntatian, and b very seldom to be 
trusted cren wlien he ^eaks of ol^ects which he must be 
presumed to hare seen. His eirots, from the simple exag- 
fwation to the downri^t misstatement, are so Arequent as 
to iitduoe a suspicion that he had either never visited the 
spots described, or had trusted to the fidelity of formor 
writers. Indeed the Classical Tour has every characteristic 
of a mere compilation of former notices, strung together 
upon a very slender tliread of personal observation, and 
swelled out by those decorations which are so easily supplied 
by a systematic adoption of all the common places of praise, 
applied to every thing, and therefore signifying nothing. 

The style which one person thinks cloggy and cumbrous, 
and unsuitable, may be to the taste of others, and such may 
experience some salutary excitement in ploughing through 
the periods of the Classical Tour. It must be said, however, 
that polish and weight are apt to b^et an expectation of 
value. It is amongst the pains of the damned to toil up a 
climax with a huge round gtone. 

The tourist had the choice of his words, but there was no 
such latitude allowed to that of his sentiments. The love 



* " Under our windows, and bordering on the beach, is the 
royal garden, laid out in parterres, and walks shaded by rows 
of orange trees." Classical Tour, dcs. chap« xi. vol. 11. oct. SQji. 
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of virtue and of liberty, which roust have distinguished the 
character, certainly adorns the pages of Mr. Eustace, and the 
gentlemanly spirit, so recommendatory either in an author 
or his productions, is very conspicuous throughout the Clas- 
sical Tour. But these generous qualities are the foliage of 
such a performance, and may be spread about it so promi- 
nently and profusely, as to embarrass those who wish to see 
and find the fruit at hand. The unction of the divine, and 
the exhortations of the moralist, may have made this work 
something more and better than a book of travels, but they 
have not made it a book of travels ; and this observation ap- 
plies more especially to that enticing method of instruction 
cODveyed by the perpetual introduction of the same Gallic 
Helot to reel and bluster before the rising generation, and 
terrify it into decency by the display of all the excesses of 
the revolution. An animosity against atheists and regicides 
in general, and Frenchmen specifically, may be honourable, 
and may be useful as a record ; but that antidote should 
either be administered in any work rather than a tour, or, 
at least, should be served up apart, and not so mixed with 
the whole mass of information and reflection, as to give a 
bitterness to every page : for who would choose to have the 
antipathies of any man, however just, for his travelling com- 
panions ? A tourist, unless he aspires to the credit of pro- 
phecy, is not answerable for the changes which may take 
place in the country which he describes; but his reader may 
T^y fairly esteem all his political portraits and deductions 
as so much waste paper, the moment they cease to assist* 
and more particularly if they obstruct, his actual survey. 

Neither encomium nor accusation of any government, or 
governors, is meant to be here offered ; but it is stated as an 
incontrovertible fact, that the change operated, either by the 
address of the latcimperial system, or by the disappointment 
of every expectation by those who have succeeded to the 
Italian thrones, has been so considerable, and is so apparent, 
as not only to put Mr. Eustace's antigallican philippics en- 
tirely out of date, but even to throw some suspicion upon 
the competency and candour of the author himself. A re- 
markable example may be found in the instance of Bologna, 
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over whose papal attachments, and consequent desolation, 
the tourist pours fOTth such strains of condolence and revenge, 
made louder by the borrowed trumpet of Mr. Burke. Now 
Bologna is at this moment, and has been for some years, no- 
torious amongst the states of Italy for its attachment to re- 
volutionary principles, and was almost the only city which 
nude any demonstrations in favour of the unfortunate 
Murat. This change may, however, have been made since 
Mr. Eustace visited this country ; but the traveller whom 
he has thrilled with horror at the projected stripping of the 
copper from the cupola of St. Peter^s, must be much relieved 
to find that sacril^e out of the power of the French, or any 
other plunderers, the cupola being covered with lead *. 

If the conspiring voice of otherwise rival critics had not 
given consideraUe currency to the Classical Tour, it would 
have been unnecessary to warn the reader, that however it 
may adorn his library, it will be of little or no service to 
him in his carriage ; and if the judgment of those critics had 
hitherto been suspended, no attempt would have been made 
to anticipate their decision. As it is, those who stand in the 
relation of posterity to Mr. Eustace may be permitted to ap- 
peal from cotemporary praises, and are perhaps more likely 
to be just in proportion as the causes of love and hatred are 
the farther removed* This appeal had, in some measure, 
been made before the above remarks were written ; for one 
of the most respectable of the Florentine publishers, who 
had been persuaded by the repeated inquiries of those on their 
journey southwards to reprint a cheap edition of the Classical 
Tour, was, by the concurring advice of returning travellers, 
induced to abandon his design, although he had already ar- 
ranged his t3rpes and paper, and had struck off one or two of 
the first sheets. 

* " What, then, will be the astonishment, or rather the 

horror^ of my reader, when I inform him the French 

Committee turned its attention to Saint Peter's, and employed 
a company of Jews to estimate and purchase the gold, silver, 
and bronse that adorn the inside of the edifice, as well as the 
copper that covers the vaults and dome on the outside.** Chap, 
i V. p. ISO. vol. ii. The smry about the Jews is positively denied 
at Rome. 
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The writer of these notes would wish to part (like Mr. 
Gibbon) on good terms with the Pope and the Cardinals, but 
he does not think it necessary to extend the same discreet 
silence to their humble partisans. 
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